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CHAPTER  XXI 


FROM  THE  ADVENT  OF  GEORGE  STEPH¬ 
ENSON  AND  THE  STEAM  RAILWAY 
TO  THE  ELECTION  OF  ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

(1830  to  1860) 

Era  of  the  railway  and  the  telegraph.  Great  Britain:  First  reform  of  parlia¬ 
ment. — Opening  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria. — The  Chartist  movement. 
Repeal  of  corn  laws. — Free  trade  legislation. — Peel. — Gladstone. — Disraeli. 
Ireland  and  O’Connell’s  agitation.  European  Revolutions  of  181+8  and  after: 
Italy. — France. — Germany. — Hungary.— Coup  d'etat  of  Louis  Napoleon. 
The  Crimean  ^Var. — Liberation  and  unification  of  Italy.  The  United  States. 
Andrew  Jackson  president. — Jackson  and  nullification. — Jackson  and  the 
United  States  Bank.— The  financial  collapse  of  18-  7.— President  Van  Buren. 
— Formation  of  the  Whig  party. — Rise  of  the  Abolitionists.  Agitation  of  the 
slavery  question. — Annexation  of  Texas. — War  with  Mexico.  Acquisition  of 
California,  New  Mexico,  etc. — Question  of  slavery  in  the  new  territory. 
Compromise  of  1850. — Fugitive  slave  law. — “Uncle  Tom  s  Cabin.  Stephen 
A.  Douglas. — Doctrine  of  “popular  sovereignty.” — Kansas-Nebraska  bill. 
—Rise  of  Republican  party— Struggle  for  Kansas.— Dred  Scott  decision  — 
Lecompton  constitution  for  Kansas. — Douglas  Democratic  revolL— Douglas 
and  Lincoln  debates. — John  Brown’s  invasion  of  Virginia.— -Electnpn  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  British  America:  Rebellion  in  the  Canadas. — Reunion  of 
the  two  provinces.  Australia  and  New  Zealand:  Founding  of  the  colonies  of 
Western  Australia,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Queensland. 
— Discoveries  of  gold.  India  and  Afghanistan:  Tragedy  of  the  Afghan  war. 
—The  sepoy  revolt.  China:  The  “Opium  War.” — The  Tai-ping  rebellion  — 
Second  war  with  England.  Japan:  The  Perry  expedition— Opening  of  ports 
to  foreigners.  South  Africa:  Founding  of  the  Boer  republics. 

The  three  decades  of  the  period  we  are  now  to 
survey  were  a  time  of  rapid  ripening  for  many 
movements  and  many  influences  in  the  world 
which  came  to  their  full  fruition  in  the  next  suc¬ 
ceeding  years.  Conditions  in  Italy  and  Germany 
were  ripening  for  the  unification  of  both.  Condi¬ 
tions  in  France  were  preparing  for  the  eradication 
of  Napoleonism  and  for  the  germination  of  a  true 
republic.  Democratic  influences  in  Great  Britain 
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were  ending  class-legislation,  and  making  ready 
for  the  great  liberalizing  achievements  of  Glad¬ 
stone  and  the  party  that  he  formed.  Events  in 
the  United  States  were  ripening  a  sentiment  of 
nationality  that  would  bear  the  test  of  the  most 
terrible  of  civil  wars.  And  every  ripening  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  time  took  most  of  its  quickening  from 
the  new  spirit  imparted  to  all  activities  in  the 
world  by  the  railway  locomotive  and  the  tele¬ 
graphic  wire. 

Opening  of  the  era  of  the  railway  and  the  telegraph 

The  introduction  of  the  railway,  with  steam 
locomotion,  is  the  event  which  outranks  every 
other  in  the  period,  by  the  magnitude  and  the 
universality  of  its  effects.  We  may  date  it  as  an 
occurrence  of  the  15th  of  September,  1830,  when 
the  first  considerable  line  of  rails  was  opened, 
between  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  and  trains  of 
cars  were  drawn  by  George  Stephenson’s  locomo¬ 
tives,  capable  of  a  speed  of  thirty-five  miles  an 
hour.  In  Great  Britain,  the  development  of  the 
new  system  of  travel  and  transportation  was 
rapid, — too  rapid,  in  fact,  becoming  a  “railway 
mania,”  with  the  result  of  an  overwhelming 
collapse  in  1844-5.  In  no  other  country  except 
the  United  States  had  equal  progress  been  made. 
The  first  railway  in  America  to  use  steam  locomo¬ 
tion  was  a  short  line  from  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  on  which  an  engine  was  run  in  January, 
1831.  Later  in  the  same  year,  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  road,  begun  in  1830  as  a  tramway  for  horse 


Railway  and  Telegraph 

cars,  adopted  steam.  From  these  beginnings,  the 
extension  of  railways  went  rapidly  on.  By  1833, 
the  westward  line  from  Charleston  had  been 
stretched  to  a  length  of  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  miles.  This  outran  railway  building  at  the 
north,  where  even  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
were  not  connected  till  1839.  The  year  1842  saw 
Albany  and  Buffalo  linked  together,  by  eleven 
distinct  railroads,  consolidated  afterward  in  one; 
but  eight  more  years  passed  before  Albany  was 
connected  by  rail  with  New  York.  By  that  time, 
the  line  from  Charleston  westward  had  passed 
the  mountains,  reaching  Chattanooga;  and 
another  from  Georgia  had  done  the  same.  There 
were  then  about  9,000  miles  of  iron  rail  in  the 
United  States,  mostly  east  of  the  Allegheny 
range.  In  the  next  decade  a  great  leap  of  progress 
westward  was  made,  increasing  the  total  length 
to  30,000  miles.  In  1852  two  lines  from  Chicago 
to  Lake  Erie  were  opened,  and  the  rail  connection 
of  Chicago  with  New  York  was  completed  in  the 
next  year.  The  chain  of  rails  reached  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  in  1854,  and  the  Missouri  in  1859. 

Meantime,  on  the  European  continent,  the 
railways  were  spreading  at  a  much  slower  rate. 
A  line  of  eleven  miles,  opened  from  Paris  to  St. 
Germain  in  1837,  was  the  first  in  France.  Prussia 
was  a  year  later  in  beginning,  and  had  less  than 
3,800  miles  in  1863.  Belgium  gave  a  readier 
welcome  to  the  new  system,  beginning  the  con¬ 
struction  of  railways  in  1833. 

The  electric  telegraph  had  many  inventors; 
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but  Its  use  as  a  public  instrument  of  communica¬ 
tion  between  two  places  widely  apart  was  begun 
in  May,  1844,  when  the  line  built  by  Professor 
Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  between  Baltimore  and 
Washington,  was  opened,  and  the  doings  of  the 
Democratic  convention  at  Baltimore,  which 
nominated  Mr.  Polk  for  president,  were  reported 
to  astonished  congressmen  at  the  capitol. 

Events  in  Great  Britain 

The  epidemic  of  revolution  which  swept  over 
continental  Europe  in  1830  reached  England  in  no 
violent  form,  but  touched  the  country,  never¬ 
theless,  with  the  deepest  and  most  lasting  of  all 
its  effects.  It  cannot  be  said  to  have  produced, 
but  it  quickened  the  coming,  of  that  peaceful 
revolution,  by  parliamentary  reform,  which  took 
the  government  of  the  kingdom  from  an  aiisto- 
cratic  class  and  began  the  transferring  of  it  to  the 
democratic  mass. 

In  a  slow  but  sure  way,  the  great  industrial  and 
social  changes  of  the  time  had  been  working 
toward  this  consummation  for  many  years.  They 
had  been  raising  the  English  middle  class  to  the 
power  and  importance  which  money  gives,  and 
were  gathering  the  increased  energies  of  the 
kingdom  into  its  hands.  But,  while  the  tendency 
of  social  changes  had  been  to  increase  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  powerful  middle  class,  the  political 
conditions  had  diminished  its  actual  weight  in 
public  affairs.  In  parliament,  it  had  no  adequate 
representation.  The  old  boroughs,  which  sent 
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members  to  the  house  of  commons  as  they  had 
sent  them  for  generations  before,  no  longer  con¬ 
tained  a  respectable  fraction  of  the  “commons  of 
England,”  supposed  to  be  represented  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  those  who  voted  in  the  boroughs  were 
not  at  all  the  better  class  of  the  new  England  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Great  numbers  of  the 
boroughs  were  mere  private  estates,  and  the  few 
votes  polled  in  them  were  cast  by  tenants  who 
elected  their  landlords’  nominees.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  large  cities  and  the  numerous  towns  of 
recent  growth  had  either  no  representation  in 
parliament,  or  they  had  equal  representation  with 
the  “rotten  boroughs”  which  cast  two  or  three 
or  half-a-dozen  votes. 

That  the  commons  of  England,  with  all  the 
gain  of  substantial  strength  they  had  been  making 
in  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the 
first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth,  endured  this 
travesty  of  popular  representation  so  long,  is 
proof  of  the  obstinacy  of  the  conservatism  which 
the  French  Revolution  induced. 

The  subject  of  parliamentary  reform  had  been 
discussed  now  and  then  since  Chatham  s  time, 
but  Toryism  had  always  been  able  to  thrust  it 
aside  and  bring  the  discussion  to  naught.  At  last 
there  came  the  day  when  the  question  would  no 
longer  be  put  down.  The  agitations  of  1830, 
combined  with  a  very  serious  depression  of  indus¬ 
try  and  trade,  produced  a  state  of  feeling  which 
could  not  be  defied.  King  (William  IV.,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  brother,  George  IV.,  in  1830)  and  par- 
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liament  yielded  to  the  public  demand,  and  the 
First  Reform  Bill  was  passed. 

‘  The  bill  extinguished  56  of  the  “rotten 
boroughs,”  which  had  less  than  2,000  inhabitants, 
but  which  had  elected  ill  of  the  members  of 
parliament.  “Thirty  boroughs,  having  less  than 
4,000  inhabitants,  lost  each  a  member.  .  .  . 
Twenty-two  large  towns,  including  metropolitan 
districts,  received  the  privilege  of  returning  two 
members;  and  20  more  of  returning  one.  The 
large  county  populations  were  also  regarded  in 
the  distribution  of  seats, — the  number  of  county 
members  being  increased  from  94  to  1 59.  The 
larger  counties  were  divided;  and  the  number  of 
members  adjusted  with  reference  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  constituencies.  .  .  .  All  narrow 
rights  of  election  were  set  aside  in  boroughs;  and 
a  £10  household  franchise  was  established.  .  .  . 
The  county  constituency  was  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  copyholders  and  leaseholders,  for 
terms  of  years,  and  of  tenants-at-will  paying  a 
rent  of  £50  a  year.”  On  similar  lines,  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  was  reformed. 

The  reform  of  parliament  soon  brought  a 
broader  spirit  into  English  legislation.  Its  most 
important  early  fruit  was  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  by  an  act  which 
gave  immediate  freedom  to  all  children  born  sub¬ 
sequently,  and  to  all  those  who  were  then  under 
six  years  of  age;  while  it  determined  for  all  other 
slaves  a  period  of  apprenticeship,  lasting  five 
years  in  one  class  and  seven  years  in  another, 
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after  which  they  were  entirely  free.  The  act 
appropriated  £20,000,000  for  the  compensation 
of  the  owners  of  the  liberated  slaves. 

By  the  same  parliament,  in  the  same  year,  the 
commercial  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company 
was  taken  away  and  the  Indian  trade  opened  to 
all.  Another  measure  of  fine  significance  was  the 
first  of  the  laws  which  limit  and  regulate  the 
employment  of  children  in  factories;  while  still 
another  made  the  first  of  the  appropriations  of 
public  money  from  the  national  treasury  in  aid  of 
common  schools. 

On  the  death  of  King  William  IV.,  in  June, 

1837,  his  niece,  Victoria,  came  to  the  throne, 
beginning  a  reign  of  unequaled  length  and  of 
unsurpassed  distinction  in  the  history  of  the 
English  people.  The  “ Victorian  Age”  that 
opened  then  is  comparable  with  the  Elizabethan 
in  the  glory  of  its  literature  and  in  the  whole  ripe 
richness  of  its  intellectual  fruits,  while  exceeding 
that  age  and  every  other  in  the  marvels  of  change 
that  were  wrought  upon  all  the  material  condi¬ 
tions  of  human  life.  The  long  reign  of  a  good 
woman  was  fortunate  for  England  in  many  ways. 

It  bettered  the  morals  of  society;  it  smoothed  the 
path  of  progress  to  a  perfected  constitutional 
government;  it  eased  the  friction  of  the  many 
readjustments  that  were  going  on  in  every  field 
of  action  and  on  every  subject  of  thought. 

After  the  first  years  of  the  reign,  when  the  so-  The 
called  “Chartist  movement”  gave  rise  to  some  Chartist 
alarm,  public  order  was  never  disturbed  to  any  1838-1848 
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serious  extent.  The  Chartists  were  simply  over- 
hasty  in  their  demands.  Their  “people’s  charter” 
embodied  more  concessions  than  British  con¬ 
servatism  could  be  expected  to  yield  suddenly,  in 
the  lump.  Of  its  six  democratic  claims,  namely, 
— universal  manhood  suffrage,  equalized  districts 
for  representation  in  parliament,  ballot  voting, 
annual  parliaments,  pay  and  no  property  quali¬ 
fication  for  members  of  parliament, — the  most 
essential  have  been  wholly  or  nearly  satisfied 
since,  and  the  remainder  are  not  likely  to  wait 
long. 

Simultaneously  with  the  starting  of  the  Chart¬ 
ist  movement,  another  agitation,  directed  against 
the  corn  laws,  was  opened  by  Richard  Cobden 
and  John  Bright.  Sir  Robert  Peel  attempted  first 
to  meet  the  demands  of  these  reformers  by  the 
contrivance  of  a  “sliding  scale”  of  protective 
duties  on  breadstuffs,  raising  them  when  prices  in 
the  home  market  dropped,  and  lowering  them 
proportionately  when  home  prices  rose.  By  this 
device  the  consumers  were  still  deprived,  as  much 
as  possible,  of  any  cheapening  of  their  bread 
which  bountiful  Nature  might  offer,  and  still  paid 
a  heavy  tax  to  increase  the  gains  of  the  owners 
and  cultivators  of  land.  Now  that  other  interests 
besides  the  agricultural  had  a  voice  in  parliament, 
and  had  become  very  strong,  they  denounced  the 
entire  principle  of  such  laws.  The  famous  “anti¬ 
corn  law  league,”  organized  mainly  by  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  Richard  Cobden,  conducted  an  agitation 
of  the  question  which  brought  about  the  repeal  of 
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the  laws  in  1846,  by  the  act  of  a  conservative 
ministry  and  parliament,  under  the  lead  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel. 

The  effect  of  the  agitation  did  not  end  there. 
So  thorough  and  prolonged  a  discussion  of  the 
matter  had  enlightened  the  English  people  upon 
the  whole  question  between  “protection”  and 
free  trade.  The  manufacturers  and  mechanics, 
who  had  led  the  movement  against  protective 
duties  on  food-stuffs,  were  brought  to  see  that 
they  were  handicapped  more  than  protected  by 
duties  on  imports  in  their  own  departments  of 
production.  So  Cobden  and  his  party  continued 
their  attacks  on  the  theory  of  “protection”  until 
every  vestige  of  it  was  cleared  from  the  English 
statute  books. 

Among  the  men  who  rose  to  political  promi¬ 
nence  at  this  time  were  two,  William  Ewart 
Gladstone  and  Benjamin  Disraeli,  who  became 
rival  chiefs  of  British  parties,  conspicuously 
opposed  in  character  and  principle,  and  in  the 
tendency  of  the  strong  influence  that  they  exer¬ 
cised  during  subsequent  years.  Peel  died  in  1850, 
and  Gladstone  succeeded  to  his  leadership  of  that 
section  of  the  old  Tory  or  Conservative  party 
which  recognized  the  growing  need  of  many 
reforms  in  English  policy  and  law.  These  entered 
into  union  with  the  Whigs  of  kindred  disposition, 
forming  a  strong  Liberal  party,  led  for  a  few  years 
by  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  John  Russell,  but 
raised  finally  to  great  power  by  Gladstone,  who 
imparted  to  it  a  broader  liberality  and  directed  it 
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to  bold  undertakings  of  reform.  Disraeli,  who 
started  in  public  life  with  professions  of  radical¬ 
ism,  cast  them  off  at  an  early  day,  and  joined 
those  who  opposed  the  whole  reforming  move¬ 
ment  of  the  times.  With  extraordinary  artful¬ 
ness  he  won  his  way  to  the  leadership  of  this 
opposition,  and  was  master  of  British  conserva¬ 
tism  for  many  years.  While  the  main  purpose  in 
Gladstone’s  policy  was  to  better  social  and 
political  conditions  at  home,  the  chief  aim  of 
Disraeli  was  to  expand  the  British  dominion, 
enlarge  the  prestige  and  pretensions  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  and  make  it  figure  more  conspicuously  in 
foreign  affairs.  It  was  in  his  day  that  national 
ambitions  of  this  vainglorious  and  unscrupulous 
character  began  to  be  called  “jingoism”  and 
“imperialism,”  and  began  to  acquire  a  new  hold 
on  public  feeling,  in  other  countries  as  well  as  in 
England,  and  to  become  a  newly  mischievous 
influence  in  the  world.  Disraeli’s  experience  of 
the  political  value  of  “jingo”  excitements  of 
thoughtless  popular  feeling  afforded  a  fresh  lesson 
to  reckless  politicians,  and  one  that  they  were 
very  ready  to  learn. 

In  1840  and  1841  Ireland  was  excited  nearly  to 
the  point  of  rebellion  by  an  attempt  to  extort 
from  England  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Union,  and 
the  restoration  of  an  independent  parliament  to 
the  Irish  nation.  Daniel  O’Connell,  who  led  the 
movement  with  extraordinary  energy  and  elo¬ 
quence,  was  silenced  at  last  by  arrest  and  im¬ 
prisonment,  which  practically  ended  his  career. 
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On  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  the  judgment 
against  him  was  annulled;  but  age  and  infirmities 
had  exhausted  his  powers.  His  place  in  Ireland 
was  taken  by  men,  organizers  of  a  “Young  Ire¬ 
land  party,”  who  had  armed  rebellion  in  view. 
Church  questions  were  now  slipping  into  the 
background  of  Irish  grievances,  and  land  ques¬ 
tions,  between  the  peasantry  of  the  impoverished 
island  and  their  landlords,  were  coming  to  the 
front.  Generally,  in  the  Irish  view,  the  Irish 
landlord  was  a  foreign  invader  and  despoiler, 
holding  his  estates  by  the  perpetuated  force  of 
some  old-time  conquest,  or  confiscation,  or 
oppressive  seizure,  and  wringing  a  heartless 
tribute  from  his  tenants,  for  spending  commonly 
in  luxurious  life  abroad.  In  this  view  the  land 
question  became  more  and  more  burning  in  the 
Irish  politics  of  later  years. 

The  European  revolutions  of  1848 

Another  year  of  revolutions  throughout  Europe 
came  in  1848,  and  the  starting  point  of  excitement 
was  not,  this  time,  at  Paris,  but,  strangly  enough, 
in  the  Vatican,  at  Rome.  Pius  IX.  had  been 
elected  to  the  papal  chair  in  1846,  and  had 
rejoiced  the  hearts  and  raised  the  hopes  of  the 
patriots  in  misgoverned  Italy  by  his  liberal 
measures  of  reform  and  his  promising  words. 
The  attitude  of  the  pope  gave  encouragement  to 
popular  demonstrations  in  various  Italian  states 
during  the  later  part  of  1847;  and  in  January, 
1848,  a  formidable  rising  occurred  in  Sicily,  fol- 
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lowed  in  February  by  another  in  Naples.  King 
Ferdinand  II.  was  compelled  to  change  his 
ministers  and  to  concede  a  constitution,  which 
he  did  not  long  respect. 

Lombardy  was  slow  this  time  in  being  kindled; 
but  when  the  flame  of  revolution  burst  out  it  was 
very  fierce.  The  Austrians  were  driven  first  from 
Milan,  and  then  from  city  after  city,  until  they 
seemed  to  be  abandoning  their  Italian  possessions 
altogether.  Venice  asserted  its  republican  inde¬ 
pendence  under  the  presidency  of  Daniel  Manin. 
Charles  Albert,  king  of  Sardinia,  thought  the 
time  favorable  for  recovering  Lombardy  to  him¬ 
self,  and  declared  war  against  Austria.  The 
expulsion  of  the  Austrians  became  the  demand  of 
the  entire  peninsula,  and  even  the  pope,  the 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  and  the  king  of  Naples 
were  forced  to  make  a  pretense  of  favoring  the 
patriotic  movement.  But  the  king  of  Sardinia 
brought  ruin  on  the  whole  undertaking,  by  sus¬ 
taining  a  fatal  defeat  in  battle  at  Custozza,  in 
July. 

France  had  been  for  some  time  well  prepared 
for  revolt,  and  was  quick  to  be  moved  by  the  first 
whisper  of  it  from  Italy.  The  short-lived  popu¬ 
larity  of  Louis  Philippe  was  a  thing  of  the  past. 
There  was  widespread  discontent  with  many 
things.  The  French  people  had  the  desire  and 
the  need  of  something  like  that  grand  measure  of 
electoral  reform  which  England  secured  so  peace¬ 
fully  in  1832;  but  they  could  not  reach  it  in  the 
peaceful  way.  The  aptitude  and  the  habit  of 
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handling  and  directing  the  great  forces  of  public 
opinion  in  such  a  situation  were  wanting  among 
them.  There  was  a  mixture,  moreover,  of  social 
theories  and  dreams  in  their  political  undertaking, 
which  heated  the  movement  and  made  it  more 
certainly  explosive.  The  Parisian  mob  built 
barricades  and  rose  in  arms.  The  next  day  Louis 
Philippe  signed  an  abdication,  and  a  week  later 
he  was  an  exile  in  England. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  year  France  was 
strangely  ruled:  first  by  a  self-constituted  pro¬ 
visional  government,  Lamartine  at  its  head, 
which  opened  national  workshops,  and  attempted 
to  give  employment  and  pay  to  125,000  enrolled 
citizens  in  need;  afterward  by  a  constituent 
national  assembly,  and  an  executive  commission, 
which  found  the  national  workshops  a  devouring 
monster,  difficult  to  control  and  hard  to  destroy. 
Paris  got  rid  of  the  shops  in  June,  at  the  cost  of  a 
battle  which  lasted  four  days,  and  in  which  more 
than  8,000  people  were  wounded  or  slain.  In 
November  a  republican  constitution,  framed  by 
the  assembly,  was  adopted,  and  on  the  10th  of 
December  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  son  of 
Louis  Bonaparte,  once  king  of  Holland,  and  of 
Hortense  Beauharnais,  daughter  of  the  empress 
Josephine,  was  elected  president  of  the  republic 
by  an  enormous  popular  vote. 

The  revolutionary  shock  of  1848  was  felt  in 
Germany  soon  after  the  fall  of  the  monarchy  in 
France.  In  March  there  was  rioting  in  Berlin  and 
a  collision  with  the  troops,  which  alarmed  the 
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king  so  seriously  that  he  yielded  promises  to 
almost  every  demand.  Similar  risings  in  other 
capitals  had  about  the  same  success.  At  Vienna, 
the  outbreak  was  more  violent,  and  drove  both 
Metternich  and  the  emperor  from  the  city.  In 
the  first  flush  of  these  popular  triumphs  there 
came  about  a  most  hopeful-looking  election  of  a 
Germanic  national  assembly,  representative  of  all 
Germany,  and  gathered  at  Frankfort,  on  the 
invitation  of  the  diet,  for  a  revision  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  confederation.  But  the  assembly 
contained  more  scholars  than  practical  states¬ 
men,  and  its  constitutional  deliberations  were 
wasted  work.  A  constituent  assembly  elected  in 
Prussia  accomplished  no  more,  and  was  dispersed 
in  the  end  without  resistance;  but  a  constitution 
of  his  own  framing  was  granted  by  the  king.  The 
revolutionary  movement  in  Germany  left  its 
effects,  in  a  general  loosening  of  the  bonds  of 
harsh  government,  a  general  broadening  of 
political  ideas,  a  final  breaking  of  the  Metternich 
influence,  even  in  Austria;  but  it  passed  over  tne 
existing  institutions  of  the  much-divided  country 
with  a  very  light  touch. 

In  Hungary  the  revolution,  ’stimulated  by  the 
eloquence  of  Kossuth,  was  carried  to  the  pitch  of 
serious  war.  The  Hungarians  had  resolved  to  be 
an  independent  nation,  and  in  the  struggle  which 
ensued  they  approached  very  near  the  attainment 
of  their  desire;  but  Russia  came  to  the  help  of  the 
Hapsburgs,  and  the  armies  of  the  two  despotisms 
combined  were  more  than  the  Hungarians  could 
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resist.  Their  revolt  was  abandoned  in  August, 
1849,  and  Kossuth,  with  other  leaders,  escaped 
through  Turkish  territory  to  other  lands. 

The  suppression  of  the  Hungarian  revolt  was 
followed  by  a  complete  restoration  of  the  des¬ 
potism  and  domination  of  the  Austrians  in  Italy. 
Charles  Albert,  of  Sardinia,  had  taken  courage 
from  the  struggle  in  Hungary  and  had  renewed 
hostilities  in  March,  1849.  But,  again,  he  was 
crushingly  defeated,  at  Novara,  and  resigned  the 
crown  to  his  son,  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  Venice, 
which  had  resisted  a  long  siege  with  heroic 
constancy,  capitulated  in  August  of  the  same 
year.  The  whole  of  Lombardy  and  Venetia  was 
bowed  once  more  under  the  tyranny  of  the 
Austrians,  and  savage  revenges  were  taken  upon 
the  patriots  who  failed  to  escape.  Rome,  whence 
the  pope — no  longer  a  patron  of  liberal  politics — 
had  fled,  and  where  a  republic  had  been  once 
more  set  up,  with  Garibaldi  and  Mazzini  in  its 
constituent  assembly,  was  besieged  and  taken, 
and  the  republic  overturned,  by  troops  sent  from 
republican  France.  The  Neapolitan  king  restored 
his  atrocious  absolutism  by  brutal  measures,  and 
with  no  need  of  help. 

A  weak  attempt  at  rebellion  in  Ireland, 
attempted  by  the  Young  Ireland  party,  was  sup¬ 
pressed  by  the  police,  with  no  cost  of  life. 

A  civil  war  in  Switzerland,  which  occurred 
simultaneously  with  the  political  collisions  in  sur¬ 
rounding  countries,  is  hardly  to  be  classed  with 
them.  It  was  rather  a  religious  conflict,  between 
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the  Roman  Catholics  and  their  opponents.  The 
Catholic  cantons,  united  in  a  league,  called  the 
Sonderbund,  were  defeated  in  the  war;  the 
Jesuits  were  expelled  from  Switzerland 
in  consequence,  and,  in  September,  1848,  a 
new  constitution  for  the  confederacy  was 
adopted. 

The  election  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  French  republic  was  ominous  of  a 
willingness  among  the  people  to  bring  back  a 
Napoleonic  regime,  with  all  the  falsities  that  it 
might  imply.  He  so  construed  the  vote  which 
elected  him,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
deceived.  Having  surrounded  himself  with 
unprincipled  adventurers,  and  employed  three 
years  of  his  presidency  in  preparations  for  the 
attempt,  he  executed  a  coup  <T  etat,  dispersing  the 
national  assembly,  arresting  influential  republi¬ 
cans,  filling  Paris  with  lawless  troops  who  ter¬ 
rorized  the  city  by  an  unprovoked  massacre,  and 
manipulating  the  adoption  of  a  new  constitution 
which  prolonged  his  presidency  to  ten  years. 
This  was  but  the  first  step.  A  year  later  he 
secured  a  plebiscite  which  made  him  hereditary 
emperor  of  the  French.  The  new  empire — the 
Second  Empire  in  France — was  more  vulgar, 
more  false,  more  fraudulent,  more  swarmingly  a 
nest  of  self-seeking  and  dishonest  adventurers, 
than  the  First  had  been,  and  with  nothing 
of  the  saving  genius  that  was  in  the  First.  It 
rotted  for  eighteen  years,  and  then  it  fell,  France 
with  it. 
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The  Crimean  War 

A  certain  respectability  was  lent  to  this  second 
Napoleonic  empire  by  the  alliance  of  England 
with  it,  against  Russia,  in  1854.  The  tzar, 
Nicholas,  had  determined  to  defy  resistance  in 
Europe  to  his  designs  against  the  Turks.  He 
endeavored  first  to  persuade  England  to  join  him 
in  dividing  the  possessions  of  “the  sick  man,”  as 
he  described  the  Ottoman,  and,  that  proposal 
being  declined,  he  opened  on  his  own  account  a 
quarrel  with  the  Porte.  France  and  England 
joined  forces  in  assisting  the  Turks,  and  the  little 
kingdom  of  Sardinia,  from  motives  of  far-seeing 
policy,  came  into  the  alliance.  The  principal 
campaign  of  the  war  was  fought  in  the  Crimea, 
and  its  notable  incident  was  the  long  siege  of 
Sebastopol,  which  the  Russians  defended  until 
September,  1855.  An  armistice  was  concluded 
the  following  January,  and  the  terms  of  peace 
were  settled  at  a  general  conference  of  powers  in 
Paris  the  next  March.  The  results  of  the  war 
were  a  check  to  Russia,  but  an  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  the  sultan’s  Christian  subjects. 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia  were  soon  afterward 
united  under  the  name  of  Roumania,  with  inde¬ 
pendence  in  government,  but  paying  tribute  to 
the  Porte. 

Liberation  and  unification  of  Italy 

The  part  taken  by  Sardinia  in  the  Crimean  War 
gave  that  kingdom  a  standing  in  European 
politics  which  had  never  been  recognized  before. 
It  was  a  measure  of  sagacious  policy  due  to  the 
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able  statesman,  Count  Cavour,  who  had  become 
the  trusted  minister  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  the 
Sardinian  king.  The  king  and  his  minister  were 
agreed  in  one  aim— the  unification  of  Italy  under 
the  headship  of  the  house  of  Savoy.  By  her 
participation  in  the  war  with  Russia,  Sardinia 
won  a  position  which  enabled  her  to  claim  and 
secure  admission  to  the  congress  of  Paris,  among 
the  greater  powers.  At  that  conference,  Count 
Cavour  found  an  opportunity  to  direct  attention 
to  the  deplorable  state  of  affairs  in  Italy,  under 
Austrian  influence  and  rule.  No  action  by  the 
congress  was  taken;  but  the  Italian  question  was 
raised  in  importance  by  the  discussion  of  it,  and 
Italy  was  rallied  to  the  side  of  Sardinia,  as  the 
necessary  head  of  any  practicable  movement 
toward  liberation. 

More  than  that:  France  was  moved  to  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  Italian  cause,  and  Louis  Napoleon 
was  led  to  believe  that  by  taking  it  up  he  might 
strengthen  his  throne.  He  encouraged  Cavour 
and  Victor  Emmanuel,  therefore,  in  an  attitude 
toward  Austria  which  resulted  in  war,  and  when 
the  Sardinians  were  attacked  he  went  to  their 
assistance  with  a  powerful  force.  At  Magenta 
and  Solferino  the  Austrians  were  beaten  deci¬ 
sively,  and  the  French  emperor  then  closed  the 
war,  making  a  treaty  which  ceded  only  Lombardy 
to  Sardinia,  leaving  Venetia  still  under  the 
oppressor,  and  the  remainder  of  Italy  unchanged 
in  its  state.  For  payment  of  the  service  he  had 
rendered,  Louis  Napoleon  exacted  Savoy  and 
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Nice,  and  Victor  Emmanuel  was  compelled  to 
part  with  the  original  seat  of  his  house. 

There  was  bitter  disappointment  among  the 
Italian  patriots  over  the  meagerness  of  the  fruit 
yielded  by  the  splendid  victories  of  Magenta  and 
Solferino.  Despite  the  treaty  of  Villafranca,  they 
were  determined  to  have  more,  and  they  did. 
Tuscany,  Parma,  Modena  and  Romagna  de¬ 
manded  annexation  to  Sardinia,  and,  after  a 
plebiscite ,  they  were  received  into  the  kingdom 
and  represented  in  its  parliament.  In  the  Two 
Sicilies  there  was  an  intense  longing  for  deliver¬ 
ance  from  the  brutalities  of  the  Neapolitan 
Bourbons.  Victor  Emmanuel  could  not  venture 
an  attack  upon  the  rotten  kingdom,  for  fear  of 
resentments  in  France  and  elsewhere;  but  the 
adventurous  soldier,  Garibaldi,  now  took  on 
himself  the  task  of  completing  the  liberation  of 
Italy.  With  an  army  of  volunteers,  he  first 
swept  the  Neapolitans  out  of  Sicily,  and  then 
took  Naples  itself,  within  the  space  of  four 
months.  The  whole  dominion  was  annexed  to 
what  now  became  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  embrac¬ 
ing  the  entire  peninsula  except  Rome,  garrisoned 
for  the  pope  by  French  troops,  and  Venetia,  still 
held  in  the  clutches  of  Austria. 

Spain 

A  few  words  will  tell  sufficiently  the  story  of 
Spain  since  the  successor  of  Joseph  Bonaparte 
quitted  the  scene.  Ferdinand  VII.  died  in  18335 
and  his  infant  daughter  was  proclaimed  queen,  as 
Isabella  II.,  with  her  mother,  Christina,  regent. 
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Isabella’s  title  was  disputed  by  Don  Carlos,  the 
late  king’s  brother,  and  a  civil  war  between 
Carlists  and  Christinos  went  on  for  years.  When 
Isabella  came  of  age  she  proved  to  be  a  dissolute 
woman,  with  strong  proclivities  toward  arbitrary 
government. 

French  conquest  of  Algiers 

To  obtain  reparation  for  an  insult  to  one  of  its 
consuls,  France  launched  an  expedition,  in  1830, 
against  the  dey  of  Algiers,  captured  his  city, 
dethroned  him,  and  took  his  dominion  to  itself. 
The  conquest  was  not  final  until  1846,  when  the 
last  Algerine  leader,  Abd-el-Kader,  who  had 
fought  with  great  obstinacy  for  thirteen  years, 
surrendered  and  became  a  prisoner  in  France. 

The  United  States  of  America. 

The  new  American  democracy,  developed  in 
the  United  States  since  the  westward  expansion 
of  their  Union  began,  found  congenial  qualities  of 
temper,  spirit  and  character  in  General  Andrew 
Jackson,  the  “hero  of  New  Orleans,”  whom  it 
raised  to  the  presidency  at  the  election  of  1828. 
Jackson’s  education  had  been  slight,  and  his 
general  knowledge  was  extremely  limited,  with 
no  consciousness  in  himself  of  the  fact;  his  mind 
worked  in  narrow  grooves,  forming  hasty  judg¬ 
ments,  infected  easily  with  lasting  prejudices, 
caught  from  hasty  impressions;  his  disposition 
was  pugnacious  and  obstinate;  his  self-confidence 
was  boundless;  but  he  was  inflexibly  honest- 
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hearted,  radically  patriotic  in  political  feeling, 
and,  in  every  attribute  of  his  rugged  nature,  he 
was  commandingly,  impressively  strong.  The 
multitude  was  fascinated  by  the  power  of  good 
intention  in  the  man,  and  heedless  of  the  dangers 
that  menace  government  when  such  a  power  in  it 
lacks  wise  guidance  and  restraint.  He  became, 
therefore,  the  almost  omnipotent  chief  of  his 
party,  and  his  influence  in  the  country  for  many 
years  was  far  beyond  that  of  any  other  man.  His  iarityTnd 
presidency  of  eight  years  was  more  nearly  a  influence 
dictatorship— made  so  by  the  masterfulness  of 
his  will — than  any  other  before  or  since. 

Naturally,  und^r  such  a  president,  the  heads  of 
department  in  the  administration  lost  their  stand¬ 
ing  and  proper  function  as  his  responsible 
advisers,  and  became  little  more  than  the  highest 
of  executive  clerks.  Their  chief  took  less  counsel 
from  them  than  from  a  circle  of  politicians,  who 
shared  his  prejudices  or  played  upon  them 
adroitly,  and  who  influenced  the  conduct  of  the 
government  without  official  responsibility  for  its 
acts.  Notwithstanding  its  attempted  privacy,  Jackson,s 
this  “kitchen  cabinet,”  as  it  was  styled,  became  “kitchen 

.  .  .  .  r  .  T  1  ^  •  cabinet” 

a  conspicuous  institution  of  the  Jackson  regime. 
Nothing  so  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  con¬ 
stitutional  government  could  establish  itself 
lastingly,  however,  and  the  official  cabinet  of  the 
president  recovered  its  functions  when  Jackson 
went  back  to  private  life. 

A  more  enduring  and  more  serious  injury  to 
good  government  and  to  political  morality  was 
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done  by  the  introduction  into  the  national  public 
service  of  what  came  to  be  known  as  the  “spoils 
system,”  which  President  Jackson  and  his  party 
made  haste  to  adopt,  from  examples  set  already 
in  New  York  and  other  States.  Hitherto  the 
federal  administration  had  been  preserved  with 
scrupulous  care  by  its  presidents  from  that 
pernicious  practice,  which  deals  with  public 
offices  and  appointments  as  spoils  of  political 
warfare,  to  be  taken  by  the  victors  from  the 
vanquished  after  every  party  contest,  and  dis¬ 
tributed  for  the  rewarding  of  partisan  zeal.  With 
the  advent  of  President  Jackson  the  swarming  of 
place-hunters  to  Washington,  the  periodical  over¬ 
turning  of  offices  and  clerkships  throughout  the 
country,  the  conversion  of  political  parties  into 
mercenary  and  predatory  organizations,  and  the 
consequent  debasement  of  all  public  life,  were 
begun. 

At  one  grave  crisis  in  the  period  of  his  presi¬ 
dency  the  peculiar  qualities  of  General  Jackson 
proved  of  value  beyond  measure  to  the  Union, 
and  his  resolute,  unhesitating  action  at  that  time, 
when  the  State  of  South  Carolina  assumed  a  right 
to  “nullify”  and  forbid  the  execution  of  an  act  of 
congress,  gives  him  a  high  place  in  American 
history.  A  tariff  law,  passed  in  1828,  was  offen¬ 
sive  to  the  south,  and  provoked  a  revival  of  the 
nullification”  theory,  as  propounded  in  the 
Kentucky  resolutions  of  1798-  John  C.  Calhoun, 
of  South  Carolina,  became  the  leading  champion 
of  the  theory;  but  the  most  famous  declaration 
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of  it  was  made  by  Senator  Hayne,  of  the  same 
State,  in  a  speech  to  which  Daniel  Webster  made 
a  still  more  famous  reply.  No  action  on  the 
theory  was  attempted,  however,  until  November, 
1832,  after  congress,  by  another  tariff  act,  had 
increased  the  discontent  in  the  south.  Then 
South  Carolina,  by  a  solemn  ordinance,  declared 
both  of  the  objectionable  acts  to  be  void  of 
authority  within  her  limits,  and  took  measures  to 
prevent  their  being  carried  into  effect.  The  nulli- 
fiers  had  hoped  that  the  president’s  notions  of 
“State  rights”  would  deter  him  from  interference 
with  their  plans.  They  were  soon  to  learn  that 
he  cared  more  for  the  Union  than  for  its  States, 
and  that  the  obligation  to  maintain  it  was 
supreme  in  his  belief.  Warning  them,  and  yet 
reasoning  and  pleading  with  them,  in  a  masterly 
proclamation,  which  is  known  to  have  been 
written  by  Edward  Livingston,  then  secretary  of 
state,  he  made  it  understood  that  he  saw  nothing 
in  their  project  but  treason  and  rebellion,  and 
that  he  should  strike  it  with  all  the  power  at  his 
command.  From  Andrew  Jackson  that  warning 
had  more  impressiveness  than  even  Washington 
could  have  given  it,  and  the  hotheads  of  the 
nullification  party  were  sobered  at  once.  Con¬ 
gress  passed  a  “force  bill”  which  armed  the  presi¬ 
dent  with  new  powers,  but  enacted  at  the  same 
time  a  “compromise  tariff”  act,  providing  for  a 
series  of  reductions  in  the  duties  complained  of  in 
the  southern  States.  South  Carolina  repealed  her 
nullifying  ordinance,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
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Kentucky  resolutions  of  1798  was  sunk  in 
oblivion  from  that  day. 

In  his  own  belief,  no  doubt,  President  Jackson 
served  his  country  less  in  this  case  than  in  his 
overthrow  of  the  United  States  Bank.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  incidents  of  that  exciting  per¬ 
formance  cannot  be  related  in  a  sketch  of  history 
like  this,  but  they  had  a  leading  place  in  the 
thought,  talk  and  public  feeling  of  the  time. 
Strongly  intrenched  in  popular  favor  as  the  bank 
seemed  to  be,  Jackson  was  far  stronger,  and 
when,  on  the  question  of  renewing  its  charter,  an 
appeal  from  him  was  made  to  the  people,  in  the 
presidential  election  of  1832,  he  triumphed  over¬ 
whelmingly.  Then,  merciless  in  his  triumph, 
defiant  of  congress  and  regardless  of  opposing 
counsel  from  most  of  his  official  advisers,  he 
forced  a  withdrawal  of  government  deposits  from 
the  bank,  and  a  distribution  of  the  public 
moneys  among  other  banking  institutions,  which 
had  disturbing  financial  effects.  The  stricken 
bank  continued  business  for  a  few  years,  under  a 
charter  from  Pennsylvania,  but  went  to  pieces 
finally,  with  many  others,  in  a  general  crash. 

Among  several  causes  of  that  financial  and 
commercial  collapse,  which  came  in  1837,  the 
president’s  arbitrary  removal  and  distribution  of 
the  government  deposits  is  to  be  counted  as  one. 
Circumstances  had  been  tending  for  some  years 
toward  the  production  of  such  a  result.  Since 
recovering  from  the  depression  that  attended  and 
followed  the  war  of  1812-14,  the  country  had 
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been  going  through  a  period  of  extraordinary 
stimulations,  which  fevered  its  blood  and  excited 
its  nerves.  Immigration  from  the  Old  World  and 
emigration  from  the  Atlantic  slope  to  the  great 
interior  valleys  had  swollen  to  floods.  Population 
in  the  young  States  of  the  west  had  been  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  threefold  in  some  and  by  eightfold  in 
others  within  a  decade  and  a  half.  There  seemed 
to  be  boundless  possibilities  of  expansion  and 
increase,  and  of  public  and  private  enterprise  to 
keep  pace  with  both.  The  inevitable  effect  was 
to  engender  wild  speculations,  especially  in  land; 
and  these  were  stimulated  by  the  distribution  of 
government  deposits,  which  started  many  new 
banks  into  existence,  all  active  in  promoting  the 
speculative  spirit  of  the  time.  An  inflated  and 
depreciated  paper  currency  and  an  inflated  credit 
system  floated  most  of  the  business  of  the  country 
in  the  air. 

A  second  act  of  mischief  was  performed  by  the 
government  in  1836,  when  congress  decided  that 
$37,000,000  of  a  surplus  which  had  accumulated 
in  the  national  treasury  should  be  distributed  in 
quarterly  installments  among  the  States.  The 
first  effect  of  this  distribution  was  a  new  stimulus 
to  speculation;  but  when  the  transfer  of  large 
sums  from  banks  all  over  the  country  to  State 
treasuries  began  to  be  made,  it  brought  a  fatal 
strain  upon  the  unsound  monetary  system  of  the 
time.  Probably  nothing  more  was  needed  to 
produce  collapse;  but  the  president,  becoming 
suspicious  of  the  stability  of  the  banks  and  the 
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worth  of  their  notes,  added  a  final  touch,  by- 
ordering  that  coin  alone  should  be  taken  in  pay¬ 
ment  for  public  lands. 

After  this  much  abused  “specie  circular,”  the 
bursting  of  the  bubble  of  “wild-cat”  banking  and 
speculation  was  only  a  question  of  a  little  time. 
Aprii-May,  It  was  barely  deferred  till  Jackson  went  out  of 
1837  office,  in  the  spring  of  1837.  His  successor, 
Martin  Martin  Van  Buren  (lately  vice-president),  had 
Van  Buren,  to  face  the  ruinous  catastrophe  in  the  first  weeks 
1837-1841  °I  his  term;  and  he  did  so  with  great  courage  and 
Shepard,  with  a  wise  apprehension  of  economic  causes  at 

vlnBuren  the  bottorn  of  what  had  occurred.  He  insisted 
upon  radical  measures  of  financial  reform,  aiming 
especially  at  a  total  separation  of  governmental 
from  commercial  finance,  in  order  to  exclude 
politics  from  the  business  management  of  banking 
and  monetary  affairs.  After  three  years  of 
struggle  with  congress  he  succeeded  in  organizing 
Van  what  was  known  as  the  “independent  treasury” 
“independ-  °r  “  sub:treasury  ”  system,  keeping  the  funds  of 
ent  the  government  in  its  own  treasury  and  in  sub- 
treasury”  treasuries,  established  in  leading  cities.  His 
system  was  soon  abolished  by  its  opponents,  but 
only  for  a  time.  Re-instituted  in  1846,  it  has 
existed  since,  with  little  change.  The  country 
owes  to  President  Van  Buren,  and  to  public  men 
with  whom  he  was  allied,  very  much  of  the 
sounder  financial  policy  that  has  prevailed  since 
his  day. 

_  In  the  election  of  1836  a  new  party  combina- 
tion,  against  the  Jackson  Democracy,  was 
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formed.  It  united  those  known  formerly  as 
National  Republicans  with  a  body  of  “Anti- 
Masons,”  which  had  sprung  up  in  New  York 
within  recent  years  and  spread  thence  to  other 
States.  The  members  of  this  new  party  adopted 
the  old  English  name  of  Whigs.  Their  main 
candidate  for  president,  against  Van  Buren,  was 
General  William  Henry  Harrison;  but  Daniel 
Webster  was  nominated  and  supported  by  the 
Massachusetts  Whigs. 

Nobody  in  Jackson’s  day  would  have  doubted 
that  the  most  memorable  events  of  his  presidency 
were  his  overthrow  of  the  “nullifiers”  and  of  the 
United  States  Bank.  But,  seen  in  the  light  of 
after  history,  the  period  is  marked  much  deeper 
by  incidents  which  made  slavery  the  all-absorbing 
subject  of  conflict  in  American  politics,  and 
opened  an  era  of  passionate  sectional  strife. 
Until  this  time  there  had  been  no  systematic  and 
persisting  agitation  of  questions  concerning 
slavery.  The  controversies  had  been  occasional, 
— incidental  to  circumstances,  such  as  those  that 
gave  rise  to  the  Missouri  compromise  of  1820-21. 
But  now  the  antagonisms  of  feeling  and  opinion 
on  the  subject  broke,  almost  suddenly,  into  a  war 
that  forbade  any  peace.  Slavery  was  attacked  in 
one  section  and  championed  in  the  other  by 
people  who  would  listen  to  no  terms. 

The  implacable  crusade  of  the  Abolitionists 
against  slavery  was  opened  by  William  Lloyd 
Garrison  in  1831,  when  he  founded  The  Liberator, 
at  Boston,  and  their  warfare  became  organized  by 
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the  formation  of  the  New  England  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  anti-slavery  societies  in  1832  and  1833.  For 
many  years  the  Abolitionist  agitators  were  few  in 
numbers  and  weak  in  direct  influence,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  intensity  of  their  zeal  and  the 
eloquence  of  their  writing  and  speech.  Their 
willingness  to  rupture  the  Union,  merely  to 
escape  from  political  association  with  the  slave¬ 
holding  States,  was  repellent  to  a  large  majority 
of  the  anti-slavery  people  of  the  country,  and 
their  appeals  and  denunciations  did  not,  for  that 
reason,  cause  any  strong  movement  of  feeling  in 
the  north.  In  reality,  it  was  not  their  agitation, 
half  so  much  as  it  was  the  counter-agitation  pro¬ 
voked  by  it,  that  drove  every  other  question  into 
the  background  of  American  politics,  and  gave 
the  country  no  rest  till  it  decided  whether  slavery 
or  freedom  should  be  destroyed. 

Maddened  by  the  denunciations  of  the  Aboli¬ 
tionists,  and  by  an  always  haunting  dread  of 
servile  insurrection,  the  extreme  champions  of 
slavery  began  wild  and  fatuous  efforts  to  suppress 
all  expressions  of  opinion  touching  the  system  of 
human  bondage  except  their  own.  They  de¬ 
manded  of  northern  communities  that  no  press 
or  orator  or  meeting  should  be  permitted  to  dis¬ 
cuss  slavery  in  a  hostile  tone.  They  demanded  of 
congress  that  anti-slavery  writings  should  be 
excluded  from  the  mails,  and  that  no  petition 
concerning  slavery  should  be  received  by  the 
national  legislature,  in  either  house.  In  the  face 
of  that  clause  of  the  constitution  which  declares 
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“the  right  of  the  people.  .  .  to  petition  the 
government,”  congress  yielded  to  this  last  de¬ 
mand,  and  for  nine  years,  from  1836  until  1845, 
petitioners  for  an  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  for  the  suppression  of  slave 
marts  at  Washington,  and  for  other  measures 
clearly  proper  for  consideration,  as  well  as  clearly 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  congress,  were  denied 
their  constitutional  right  to  be  heard.  It  was 
then  that  John  Quincy  Adams,  the  venerable 
ex-president,  who  had  accepted  an  election  to  the 
house  of  representatives,  performed  the  great 
service  of  his  life.  Day  after  day,  through  all  the 
nine  years,  he  rose  in  his  place  to  offer  the  for¬ 
bidden  petitions,  which  came  to  him  by  hundreds, 
and  compelled  the  house  and  the  country  to  listen 
to  his  denunciation  of  the  lawless  outrage  of  the 
treatment  they  received.  At  last  a  public  opinion 
was  roused  which  the  violators  of  the  constitution 
did  not  dare  to  defy  any  longer,  and  the  insolent 
“gag-rule”  of  congress  was  annulled. 

The  course  taken  by  the  southern  extremists, 
led  by  John  C.  Calhoun,  forced  men  to  strike  at 
slavery  in  defense  of  the  cardinal  liberties  of  a 
republic,  which  are  freedom  of  mind,  freedom  of 
utterance,  and  freedom  of  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  people  and  their  representatives  in  the 
government.  It  drove  hundreds  into  a  rising 
movement  of  steadfast  political  resistance  to  the 
spread  of  slavery,  where  the  movement  of  the 
Abolitionists  gained  one.  At  the  same  time,  the 
slaveholding  interest  acquired  a  solidity  and  a 
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strength  which  attracted  the  alliance  of  ambitious 
politicians  in  the  north.  And  so  it  came  about 
that  the  slavery  question  began  in  these  years  to 
expel  all  other  subjects  of  contention  from  the 
American  mind,  opening  a  rift  in  the  politics  of 
the  United  States  which  widened  rapidly,  until 
it  had  produced  the  awful  cleavage  of  civil  war. 

Till  late  in  the  period  of  conflict  now  opened, 
the  slaveholding  interest  was  always  victorious, 
made  so  by  its  own  solid  unity,  its  own  aggressive 
energy,  and  the  consequent  value  of  its  alliance 
to  politicians  who  looked  at  slavery  with  indiffer¬ 
ence,  as  many  were  able  to  do.  Its  grand  aim 
was  the  multiplication  of  slave  States,  and  the 
acquisition  of  Texas  for  that  purpose  was  the  first 
object  that  came  into  view.  Since  Mexico  cast 
off  the  yoke  of  Spain,  its  province  of  Texas  had 
been  entered  by  large  numbers  of  American  and 
British  settlers,  who  paid  little  respect  to  Mexican 
authority,  and  were  generally  expecting  an 
opportunity  to  acquire  independence,  or  to  make 
themselves  a  part  of  the  United  States.  Their 
expectation  of  independence  was  realized  in  1836, 
after  a  brief  war  of  rebellion  and  a  decisive  vic¬ 
tory,  at  San  Jacinto,  where  the  president  of 
Mexico,  Santa  Anna,  became  a  prisoner  in  their 
hands.  The  republican  government  which  they 
organized  was  recognized  by  President  Jackson, 
and  proposals  for  the  annexation  of  the  new 
republic  to  the  United  States  were  made  to 
Jackson’s  successor,  President  Van  Buren,  but 
declined.  Such  annexation  meant  war  with 
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Jvlexico  and  a  fresh  excitement  of  the  slavery 
question,  both  of  which  were  averted  while  Van 
Buren  had  the  power. 

In  the  presidential  election  of  1840,  President 
Van  Buren  and  his  party  were  defeated  by  the 
Whigs,  who  elected  General  Harrison  president 
and  John  Tyler  vice-president, — the  latter  a 
\  irginia  Democrat,  who  had  gone  into  opposition 
to  Jackson  and  Van  Buren,  and  into  alliance,  but 
not  communion,  with  the  Whigs.  One  month 
after  his  inauguration  President  Harrison  died, 

Tyler,  who  succeeded  him,  was  soon  m  President 
quarrels  with  the  Whig  leaders  which  broke  all 
relations  between  their  party  and  himself.  Being 
warmly  in  favor  of  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
President  Tyler  reopened  negotiations  with  the 
Texans,  and  was  assisted  by  Calhoun,  who  be¬ 
came  his  secretary  of  state.  The  result  was  a 
treaty  of  annexation,  signed  and  sent  to  the 
senate  in  April,  1844,  but  rejected  in  that  body 
by  a  large  adverse  vote. 

The  Texas  question  was  now  before  the  people, 
in  the  year  of  a  presidential  election,  and  became  qutSnTn 
the  dominant  issue  of  the  campaign.  Clay  and  ^eelecti°n 
Van  Buren  were  candidates  for  presidential  °  1844 
nomination  by  their  respective  parties,  and  both 
of  them,  in  public  letters,  opposed  the  annexation 
scheme.  The  Whigs  accepted  Clay’s  position  and 
put  him  in  nomination;  the  Democrats  rejected 
Van  Buren  and  nominated  an  ardent  annexa¬ 
tionist,  James  K.  Polk.  Had  Clay  stood  firm  in 
his  original  attitude  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
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that  he  would  have  carried  the  election,  by  win¬ 
ning  the  radical  anti-slavery  voters,  who  were 
organized  as  a  Liberty  Party.  But  he  grew 
anxious  for  southern  votes  as  the  canvass  pro¬ 
ceeded,  and  wrote  such  wavering  letters  that  the 
Liberty  party  put  forward  a  candidate  of  its  own, 
who  drew  votes  enough  to  turn  the  scale  in  the 
great  State  of  New  York  and  give  a  majority  of 
the  electoral  vote  to  Polk. 

Both  congress  and  the  president  now  assumed 
that  the  people,  by  the  verdict  of  the  election,  had 
commanded  that  Texas,  with  her  slaves  and  her 
slave-laws,  should  be  taken  into  the  Union,  and 
they  made  haste  to  execute  the  decree.  Without 
waiting  for  the  negotiation  of  a  new  treaty,  they 
accomplished  the  annexation  by  a  joint  resolution 
of  congress,  which  was  signed  by  President  Tyler 
on  the  i  st  of  March,  1845,  three  days  before  the 
end  of  his  term.  According  to  the  terms  of  the 
annexing  resolution,  four  States,  besides  Texas 
proper,  might  thereafter  be  formed  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  claimed  by  the  Texans,  and  such  States 
should  be  admitted  to  the  Union  with  or  without 
slavery,  as  they  willed,  if  formed  on  the  south  of 
the  Missouri  compromise  line. 

Had  the  territory  claimed  by  the  annexed 
republic,  and  now  claimed  by  the  United  States, 
covered  no  more  than  the  actual  province  of 
Texas, — the  province  whose  people  had  broken  it 
from  Mexico  by  a  successful  revolt,  and  beyond 
which  no  revolution  had  occurred, — the  annexa¬ 
tion  would  never  have  caused  war.  But  the 
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Texans  had  manufactured  a  claim  which  stretched 
westward  to  the  Rio  Grande  and  northward  to 
the  old  Spanish  bounds,  and  the  United  States 
undertook  to  enforce  that  claim.  General 
Zachary  Taylor  was  sent  with  forces  to  take  pos¬ 
session  of  a  vast  region  over  which  the  Texans 
had  never  exercised  the  least  control.  Early  in 
1846,  Taylor’s  orders  carried  him  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  a  skirmish  occurred  there  which 
President  Polk  reported  to  congress  in  a  fiery 
message,  declaring  that  Mexico  “has  invaded  our 
territory  and  shed  American  blood  upon  Ameri¬ 
can  soil.”  Congress  declared  war;  but  the 
flagrance  of  the  “unparalleled  outrage”  upon 
Mexico,  as  Senator  Benton,  of  Missouri,  had 
characterized  the  whole  proceeding  from  its 
beginning,  was  so  apparent  to  the  country  that 
the  party  responsible  for  it  lost  heavily  in  the 
congressional  elections  of  1846.  From  a  majority 
of  60  in  the  house  of  representatives  it  was 
reduced  to  a  minority  of  8. 

In  the  first  period  of  the  war  General  Taylor 
drove  the  Mexicans  beyond  the  Rio  Grande, 
defeating  them  at  Palo  Alto  (May  8),  Resaca  de 
la  Palma  (May  9),  and  Buena  Vista  (February  23, 
1847),  capturing  Monterey  (September  24,  1846). 
Meantime,  General  Kearney,  moving  from  Fort 
Leavenworth,  took  possession  of  New  Mexico  and 
went  on  to  California.  The  latter  Mexican  prov¬ 
ince  had  been  seized  already  by  a  naval  squadron 
and  by  a  small  force  under  Colonel  John  C. 
Fremont,  who  was  conducting  explorations  in  the 
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far  western  mountains  and  beyond.  Then,  in  the 
spring  of  1847?  ^  campaign  was  opened  by 
General  Winfield  Scott,  who  landed  an  army  at 
Vera  Cruz,  taking  that  city  (March  27,  1847), 
and  advanced  thence  to  the  Mexican  capital, 
overcoming  stubborn  resistance  at  the  mountain 
pass  of  Cerro  Gordo  (April  18).  Between  the  19th 
of  August  and  the  13th  of  September,  six  assaults 
were  made  upon  the  outer  defenses  of  the  capital, 
at  Contreras,  San  Antonio,  Churubusco,  Casa 
Mata,  Molino  del  Rey,  and  Chapultepec,  and  the 
city  was  then  taken,  after  three  days  of  desperate 
fighting  in  the  streets.  Nevertheless,  the  Mexi¬ 
cans  would  enter  on  no  parley  for  peace  till  the 
following  January,  when  negotiations  were 
opened  which  resulted  in  a  treaty,  signed  at 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  on  the  2d  of  February,  1848. 
Mexico  had  been  beaten  to  such  submission  that 
she  yielded  the  whole  Texan  claim,  and  sold  to  the 
United  States,  in  addition,  for  $15,000,000,  all  the 
remainder  of  New  Mexico,  and  all  that  is  now 
Utah,  Nevada,  and  California,  as  well  as  part  of 
Colorado  and  a  corner  of  Wyoming  (west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains),  with  so  much  of  Arizona  as 
lies  north  of  the  Gila  River.  Five  years  later  the 
remainder  of  the  present  Arizona  was  purchased 
for  $10,000,000. 

At  the  north  of  this  vast  acquisition  stretched 
the  Oregon  country,  concerning  which  the  long 
dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  had  been  brought  to  a  settlement  in  June, 
1846.  The  joint  occupation  established  by  the 
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convention  of  1818  was  ended,  and  the  whole  area 
up  to  the  49th  parallel  of  latitude  had  come  into 
the  possession  of  the  United  States.  In  almost  its 
whole  latitudinal  extent  the  domain  of  the 
republic  was  expanded  suddenly  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

And  now  came  the  fierce  contention  for  and 
against  the  spreading  of  slavery  in  this  great  new 
domain.  Mexico  had  been  ridding  herself  of 
servile  labor  by  gradual  emancipation  since  1829. 
The  Texans  had  defied  her  laws  and  filled  their 
province  with  slaves,  but  all  other  Mexican  ter¬ 
ritory  that  came  to  the  United  States  came  as 
legally  free  soil,  and  northern  feeling  moved  fast 
to  the  determination  that  its  freedom  should  be 
preserved.  In  August,  1846,  two  amendments  to 
bills  pending  in  congress  were  moved  by  Demo¬ 
cratic  representatives  from  Pennsylvania,  one  of 
which  (known  afterward  as  the  “Wilmot  pro¬ 
viso”)  would  exclude  slavery  from  all  territory 
acquired  by  treaty  from  Mexico,  while  the  other 
would  bar  it  from  Oregon.  Both  amendments 
passed  the  house  of  representatives,  and  both 
were  lost  in  the  senate;  both  were  renewed  at  the 
next  session  of  congress  with  the  same  result;  but 
the  senate  yielded  in  1848  on  the  question  con¬ 
cerning  Oregon,  and  that  Territory  was  organized 
with  a  proviso  against  the  holding  of  slaves. 
Touching  the  Mexican  acquisitions  there  was 
still  a  great  battle  to  be  fought. 

In  opposing  the  Wilmot  proviso  the  champions 
of  slavery  advanced  to  a  new  constitutional 
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doctrine,  denying  the  authority  of  the  federal 
government  to  exclude  slavery  from  any  Ter¬ 
ritory,  for  the  reason  that  slaves  were  “property” 
under  the  laws  of  half  the  States,  and  that  no 
citizen  could  be  forbidden  to  go  with  his  property 
to  any  part  of  a  domain  that  belongs  in  common 
to  all  the  States.  Until  the  sovereignty  of  state¬ 
hood  had  been  conferred  on  a  Territory,  there 
was  nowhere  any  power,  said  Calhoun  and  his 
followers,  to  close  it  against  slaves.  To  establish 
this  as  the  rule  of  the  constitution,  in  contradic¬ 
tion  of  all  belief  and  practice  in  the  past,  was 
henceforth  the  fixed  purpose  of  the  pro-slavery 
extremists  of  the  south;  while  the  opposing 
determination  grew  steadily  at  the  north. 

Discoveries  of  gold  in  California,  made  in  1848, 
sharpened  the  issue,  by  causing  an  instant  rush 
of  gold-seekers  to  the  Pacific  coast,  filling  the 
country  with  a  population  that  had  no  use  or 
desire  for  slaves.  At  the  same  time  new  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  future  importance  of  that  Cordilleran 
and  trans-Cordilleran  section  of  the  continent 
were  rising  in  the  public  mind.  Stories  of  the 
happy  home  that  the  Mormons  had  found,  in  the 
heart  of  the  mountains  beyond  the  Rockies,  were 
beginning  to  be  heard.  That  strange  sect  of  the 
followers  of  Joseph  Smith,  gathered  first  in  a 
small  number  at  Palmyra,  New  York,  in  1830, 
and,  driven  by  persecution  to  successive  settle¬ 
ments,  in  Ohio,  in  Missouri,  in  Illinois,  always 
increasing,  had  escaped  at  last,  in  1847,  to  the 
sheltering  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  and 
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peopled  it  with  17,000  souls.  They  were  the 
pioneers  of  a  new  movement  of  westward  ad¬ 
vance,  the  premonition  of  which  was  giving  an 
added  significance  to  the  question  of  the  “  Wilmot 
proviso”  when  that  question  came  into  the 
presidential  canvass  of  1848. 

The  old  political  parties,  Democratic  and 
Whig,  feared  the  issue,  and  tried  to  evade  it  by 
taking  no  declared  ground.  Large  numbers,  in 
consequence,  seceded  from  both  parties  at  the 
north,  and  attempted  an  anti-slavery  coalition, 
with  imperfect  success.  The  fruit  of  their  under¬ 
taking  was  a  “free  soil  convention,”  held  at 
Buffalo,  which  nominated  Martin  Van  Buren  for 
president,  so  much  to  the  dissatisfaction 
of  the  anti-slavery  Whigs  that  few  of  them 
gave  him  their  votes.  Van  Buren,  however, 
drew  heavily  from  the  Democratic  vote,  es¬ 
pecially  in  New  York,  causing  the  defeat  of 
the  Democratic  candidate,  General  Cass,  and 
the  election  of  General  Zachary  Taylor,  the  Whip 
nominee. 

When  President  Taylor  entered  office,  in  the 
spring  of  1849,  California  had  become  populous 
enough  already  to  be  claiming  statehood,  and  its 
people  were  ready  to  put  an  end  to  the  question  of 
slavery  within  their  own  limits  by  voting  it  down. 
With  encouragement  from  the  president,  they 
adopted  a  free  State  constitution  and  applied  for 
admission  to  the  Union.  The  pro-slavery  radicals 
had  no  longer  any  hope  of  making  California  a 
slave  State,  but  they  exacted  a  heavy  price  for 
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allowing  it  to  be  free.  They  (i)  demanded  the 
establishment  of  slavery  in  all  the  remainder  of 
the  territory  acquired  from  Mexico;  (2)  the  sur¬ 
render  of  a  large  part  of  New  Mexico  to  Texas; 
(3)  a  new  law,  more  efficient  than  the  old  one 
(of  1793),  for  the  execution  of  that  mandate  of 
the  constitution  which  declares  that  persons 
“held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under  the 
laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  .  .  .  shall 
be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom 
such  service  or  labor  may  be  due.”  Anti-slavery 
radicals,  on  the  other  hand,  were  demanding,  (1) 
the  Wilmot  proviso  applied  to  all  present  and 
future  Territories;  (2)  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia;  (3)  the  prohibition  of 
all  inter-State  traffic  in  slaves.  Between  the  two, 
the  heat  of  passion  became  intense,  and  gave  rise 
to  such  alarm  that  a  majority  in  congress  was 
induced  at  last  to  compromise  the  matters  in 
dispute.  Mainly  inspired  by  Henry  Clay,  “the 
great  compromiser,”  as  he  was  styled,  five  meas¬ 
ures  were  adopted,  (1)  establishing  territorial 
governments  in  Utah  and  New  Mexico  with  no 
reference  to  slavery,  (2)  admitting  California  as 
a  free  State,  (3)  giving  Texas  $10,000,000  for  her 
New  Mexico  claim,  (4)  substituting  a  new 
“fugitive  slave  law”  for  that  of  1793,  and  (5) 
abolishing  the  slave  trade,  but  not  slavery,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  This  “Compromise  of 
1850’  was  not  favored  by  President  Taylor;  but 
he  died  on  the  9th  of  July,  that  year,  while  the 
five  enactments  were  pending,  and  Vice-President 
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Millard  Fillmore,  who  then  became  president, 
gave  his  signature  to  them  all. 

One  measure  of  the  compromise,  the  fugitive 
slave  law,  destroyed  every  pacifying  effect  which 
the  other  enactments  might  possibly  have  pro¬ 
duced.  It  went  needlessly  beyond  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  constitution,  violating  the  principles 
of  just  law,  by  providing  no  safeguard  for  the 
claimed  fugitive  against  perjury  and  fraud. 
“Every  case  that  occurred  under  it — every  sur¬ 
render  of  a  claimed  fugitive — did  more  than  the 
Abolitionists  had  ever  done  to  convert  northern 
people  to  some  part,  at  least,  of  abolitionist 
beliefs.  Senator  Seward,  in  a  senate  debate  on 
the  compromise  measures,  had  made  a  casual 
allusion  to  ‘a  higher  law  than  the  constitution,’ 
and  the  phrase  was  caught  up.  To  obstruct, 
resist,  frustrate,  the  execution  of  the  statute 
came  to  be  looked  upon  by  many  people  as  a  duty 
dictated  by  the  ‘higher  law’  of  moral  right. 
Legislatures  were  moved  to  enact  obstructive 
‘personal  liberty  laws;’  and  quiet  citizens  were 
moved  to  riotous  acts.  Active  undertakings  to 
encourage  and  assist  the  escape  of  slaves  from 
southern  States  were  set  on  foot,  and  a  remarka¬ 
ble  organization  of  helping  hands  was  formed,  in 
what  took  the  name  of  the  ‘underground  rail¬ 
road,’  to  secrete  them  and  pass  them  on  to  the 
safe  shelter  of  Canadian  law.  The  slaveholders 
lost  thousands  of  their  servants  for  every  one 
that  the  law  restored  to  their  hands. 

“The  story  of  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin ,  by  Mrs. 
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Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  may  fairly  be  counted 
among  the  products  of  the  fugitive  slave  law,  and 
no  other  book  ever  produced  an  extraordinary 
effect  so  quickly  on  the  public  mind.  In  book 
form  it  was  published  in  March,  1852,  and  it  was 
read  everywhere  in  civilized  countries  within  the 
next  two  or  three  years.  Its  picture  of  slavery 
was  stamped  ineffaceably  on  the  thought  of  the 
whole  world,  and  the  institution  was  arraigned 
upon  it,  for  a  more  impressive  judgment  than 
Christendom  had  ever  pronounced  before.  That 
the  picture  was  not  a  true  one  of  the  general  and 
common  circumstances  of  southern  slavery,  but 
that  the  incidents  put  together  in  the  story  were 
all  possible,  has  been  proved  beyond  doubt.” 

Undoubtedly,  in  1852,  when  another  presi¬ 
dential  election  came  round,  there  were  deeper 
and  stronger  feelings  against  slavery  than  there 
had  been  four  years  before;  but  they  lacked  the 
means  of  organization  to  make  themselves  felt. 
The  “free  soil”  experiment  of  1848  had  been  dis¬ 
couraging  and  was  but  feebly  renewed.  Both  of 
the  old  parties  went  into  the  canvass  pledged  to 
uphold  the  measures  of  the  compromise,  and  the 
only  vigor  in  the  contest  was  where  pro-slavery 
feeling  stirred  it  up.  That  was  done  with  more 
favor  to  the  Democratic  party  than  to  the  Whig, 
and  Franklin  Pierce,  the  Democratic  candidate’ 
was  made  president  by  a  large  vote.  He  was  a 
northern  man,  fully  in  accord  with  the  southern 
section  of  his  party,  and  fully  prepared  to  admin¬ 
ister  the  government  according  to  pro-slavery 
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views.  The  ease  with  which  he  had  been  elected 
seemed  to  indicate  an  unlimited  submission  to 
those  views  in  the  north;  and  seemed  also  to 
mark  very  plainly  the  successful  course  for 
political  ambition  to  take.  This  may,  perhaps, 
account  for  the  audacity  with  which  the  compact 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  sanctioned  and 
trusted  for  a  generation,  was  broken  and  brushed 
aside  in  the  second  year  of  President  Pierce’s 
term.  To  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  senator  from 
Illinois  and  chairman  of  the  senate  committee  on 
Territories,  came  a  discovery  that  the  compromise 
legislation  of  1850,  in  its  dealing  with  New 
Mexico,  had  committed  the  government  to  a  new 
principle  of  policy  in  the  matter,  namely,  that 
all  questions  pertaining  to  slavery  in  the  Terri¬ 
tories  and  the  new  States  to  be  formed  therefrom 
are  to  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  people  residing 
therein.”  Calhoun  and  his  radical  disciples,  who 
acknowledged  no  right  anywhere  to  decide  those 
questions  for  any  region  before  its  people  had 
become  endowed  with  the  sovereignty  of  a 
State,  derided  this  new  doctrine  of  “popular 
sovereignty,”  as  Douglas  named  it,—  squatter 
sovereignty,”  as  Calhoun  branded  it  with  elo¬ 
quent  scorn.  Nevertheless,  the  Douglas  proposi¬ 
tion  was  accepted  by  the  slaveholding  interest,  as 
a  means  of  carrying  slavery  into  the  rich  regions 
beyond  IVIissouri  from  which  it  had  been  barred. 
All  that  remained  unorganized  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase,  including  the  present  States  of  Kansas, 
Nebraska  and  the  Dakotas,  with  parts  of 
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Colorado,  Wyoming  and  Montana,  was  divided 
between  two  Territories,  named  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  by  an  organizing  act  which  repealed 
the  legislation  of  1820,  and  provided  that  States 
formed  hereafter  from  these  Territories  should  be 
“received  into  the  Union  with  or  without  slavery, 
as  their  constitutions  may  prescribe.” 

This  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  was  revolutionary 
in  its  effect  upon  the  political  parties  of  the  day. 
Legions  of  men  were  driven  by  it  from  the 
Democratic  party,  while  northern  and  southern 
Whigs  parted  company  so  entirely  that  their 
national  organization  came  to  an  end.  Out  of 
both  secessions,  by  a  spontaneous  popular  move¬ 
ment  which  the  old  party  leaders  could  only  fall 
in  with,  arose  the  new  Republican  party,  pledged 
to  resist  the  further  spread  of  slavery,  but  not  to 
interfere  with  its  existing  establishment  in  any 
State.  Another  party  movement,  styled  the 
American  or  “Know  Nothing,”  started  in  1852, 
originally  in  the  form  of  a  secret  organization  of 
native  Americans  against  foreign-born  citizens, 
maintained  some  rivalry  with  that  of  the  Repub¬ 
licans  until  1856,  when  it  disappeared.  Only  one 
political  feeling  could  be  kept  alive,  in  that  period 
of  excitements  caused  by  a  fierce  struggle  in 
Kansas,  where  the  first  decision,  for  or  against 
slavery,  by  choice  of  the  settlers,  was  about  to  be 
made.  For  nearly  two  years  Kansas  was  the 
scene  of  what  came  to  be  nothing  less  than  a  state 
of  civil  war.  There  were  barbarities  and  atroci¬ 
ties  on  both  sides  of  the  desperate  contest;  but 
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three  governors  of  the  Territory,  sent  to  it  with 
pro-slavery  sympathies,  bore  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  a  large  majority  of  the  actual  settlers  in 
the  country  were  striving  against  armed  bodies  of 
invaders  from  the  neighboring  slave  States,  and 
were  overborne  at  the  Territorial  elections  by 
violence  and  fraud. 

More  passion  than  the  Kansas  struggle  had 
wakened  was  stirred  up  in  May,  1856,  by  an 
almost  fatal  assault  on  Senator  Sumner,  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  by  one  of  the  congressmen  from  South 
Carolina,  in  retaliation  for  a  violent  speech.  Yet, 
with  all  that  was  working  to  stimulate  the  anti¬ 
slavery  feeling  of  the  north,  it  failed  to  command 
success  in  the  presidential  election  of  that  year. 
Colonel  John  C.  Fremont,  the  chosen  candidate 
of  the  Republicans,  received  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  northern  votes  above  those  of  James 
Buchanan,  the  Democratic  nominee;  but  he  had 
almost  no  vote  in  the  south.  Buchanan  carried 
only  five  free  States,  but  those,  with  all  the  slave 
States  except  Maryland,  gave  him  a  majority  of 
the  electoral  votes.  The  vote  of  Maryland  was 
given  to  Millard  Fillmore,  nominated  by  the 
American  party  and  by  a  remnant  of  Whigs. 

The  opening  of  the  new  administration  was 
signalized  by  a  crowning  triumph  for  what  could 
be  described  with  strict  accuracy  as  “the  slave 
power.”  Two  days  after  President  Buchanan’s 
inauguration  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  pronouncing  a  judgment  in  the  case  of  a 
slave  named  Dred  Scott,  was  afforded  an  oppor- 
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tunity  to  decide  that  “no  word  can  be  found  in 
the  constitution  which  gives  greater  power  over 
slave  property  than  property  of  any  other 
description;”  for  which  reason  the  compromise 
enactment  of  1820  “is  not  warranted  by  the  con¬ 
stitution  and  is  therefor  void.”  So  Calhoun’s 
doctrine  of  the  constitutional  status  of  slave 
property  was  affirmed  beyond  appeal,  and  slaves 
could  be  carried  anywhere  within  the  Territories 
of  the  United  States. 

And  now  it  seemed  possible  to  the  administra¬ 
tion  at  Washington  to  complete  the  fettering  of 
Kansas  with  the  constitution  of  a  slave  State. 
The  constitution  (known  as  the  Lecompton  con¬ 
stitution)  was  prepared  by  a  small  minority  of  the 
people  of  the  Territory;  but  the  majority  had  the 
promise  of  an  honest  governor,  Robert  J.  Walker, 
authorized  by  President  Buchanan  to  make  it, 
that  they  should  be  given  a  fair  opportunity  to 
reject  or  adopt  it  as  they  saw  fit.  The  promise 
was  flagrantly  broken,  by  a  cheating  contrivance 
which  the  president  countenanced  and  the 
governor  denounced.  Governor  Walker,  who 
resigned  his  office  in  disgust,  was  joined  in  his 
denunciations  by  Senator  Douglas,  author  of  the 
act  under  which  the  Kansas  struggle  had 
occurred.  The  Democratic  party  was  broken  by 
a  great  revolt,  in  which  Douglas  took  the  lead. 
Congress  defeated  the  attempted  fraud,  sending 
the  “Lecompton  constitution,”  so-called,  back 
to  the  Kansas  people,  who  rejected  it  by  a  vote 
of  about  seven  to  one. 
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Douglas  was  now  at  odds  with  the  southern 
leaders  and  masters  of  his  party,  but  sustained  by 
a  large  majority  of  the  Democrats  of  the  north. 

°  J  ,  ,  Senatorial 

His  senatorial  term  was  about  to  expire,  and  the  election  in  ] 
question  of  his  reelection,  to  be  decided  in  the  Illmois 
election  of  the  legislature  of  Illinois,  excited  the 
lively  interest  of  the  whole  country  in  1858.  It 
was  then  that  Abraham  Lincoln,  little  known 
hitherto  outside  of  his  own  State,  was  revealed  to 
the  nation  at  large.  Chosen  by  the  Republicans  Douglas 
to  contest  the  senatorial  election  with  Douglas,  “^coln 
he  met  the  latter  in  a  series  of  debates,  which  debate, 
disclosed  the  remarkable  powers  of  his  mind. 

Douglas  won  the  election,  but  Lincoln  had  gained  Nicolay 
an  eminence  among  the  leaders  of  his  party 
which  made  him  their  candidate  for  president  Lincoln, 

.  1  .  j  ch.  vm-ix 

two  years  later,  and  opened  his  advance  to  an 
immortality  of  fame. 

Before  the  occurrence  of  the  presidential  elec¬ 
tion  of  i860  sectional  hostilities  in  the  Union 
were  inflamed  afresh  by  the  mad  attempt  of  John 
Brown,  at  Harper’s  Ferry  (October  16,  1859),  to  Ws 
enter  Virginia  with  a  small  armed  force  and  incite  Virginia, 
an  insurrection  of  slaves.  Brown  was  easily  over-  i859 
come,  most  of  his  followers  were  slain,  and  he  £hcxjeS) 
himself  was  captured,  tried  for  treason  and  gw/ 
murder,  condemned,  and  hanged  5  but  his  under-  fromI8^o, 
taking  had  widened  the  breach  between  north  2  =  384-416 
and  south.  A  fiery  disunionism  became  rampant 
in  the  slaveholding  States,  and  its  leading  spirits  SOuth 
began  to  prepare,  not  only  for  revolt  in  the  event 
of  the  election  of  a  Republican  president,  but  for 
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a  breaking  of  the  political  forces  opposed  to  that 
election,  in  order  to  make  it  sure.  Plainly  by 
their  intention  and  contrivance,  the  Democratic 
party  was  split  in  twain,  and  brought  two  candi¬ 
dates  into  the  field, — Stephen  A.  Douglas,  sup¬ 
ported  mainly  by  the  Democracy  of  the  north, 
and  John  C.  Breckenridge,  of  Kentucky,  sus¬ 
tained  chiefly  in  the  south.  Lingering  adherents 
of  the  Whig  and  American  parties  named  John 
Bell,  of  Tennessee,  for  president;  and  against 
these  three  opponents  stood  Abraham  Lincoln, 
representing  that  mass  of  the  people  who  had 
resolved  that  the  further  spreading  and  rooting  of 
slavery  should  be  stopped.  By  half  a  million 
votes  over  Douglas,  by  a  million  over  Brecken¬ 
ridge,  by  a  million  and  a  quarter  over  Bell, 
Lincoln  was  chosen  president,  carrying  every  free 
State,  save  one,  and  even  that  (New  Jersey),  in 
part. 

British  America 

Different  as  the  causes  of  disaffection  were  in 
the  two  provinces  of  Canada,  they  gave  encour¬ 
agement  to  each  other,  and  came  to  a  head  of 
positive  rebellion  at  about  the  same  time.  The 
outbreak  in  Lower  Canada  found  its  leader  in 
Louis  J.  Papineau,  a  man  of  excellent  character, 
gifted  with  much  eloquence,  but  wanting  evi¬ 
dently  in  judgment,  and  not  fitted  for  success  in 
the  revolutionary  part  that  he  played.  In  Upper 
Canada  the  most  active  promoter  of  the  rising 
that  occurred  was  William  Lyon  Mackenzie,  who 
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had  conducted  a  journal  in  opposition  to  the 
government  and  the  “family  compact”  for  some 
years.  In  neither  province  was  any  efficiency 
displayed  in  the  conduct  of  the  revolutionary 
movement,  and  not  much  energy  on  the  part  of 
the  authorities  was  required  for  scattering  its 
ill-planned  combinations  and  bringing  it  to  an 
end.  Both  Papineau  and  Mackenzie  escaped  to 
the  United  States,  where  the  latter  found  sym¬ 
pathizers,  who  joined  him  in  seizing  a  small  island 
in  the  Niagara  River,  from  which  to  maintain,  for 
some  time,  a  futile  continuation  of  what  was 
known  as  the  Patriot  War.  The  neglect  of  the 
American  government  to  prevent  violations  of  its 
neutrality  in  this  proceeding,  and  an  audacious 
raid  made  from  Canada  to  the  American  shore, 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  a  small  steamer 
which  the  rebels  used,  led  to  quite  serious  com¬ 
plications  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  Large  numbers  of  the  insurgents  in  both 
provinces  were  captured,  and  not  a  few  were 
hanged,  while  others  were  transported  to  the 
convict  settlement  in  Tasmania,  known  then  as 
Van  Dieman’s  Land.  More  passion  than  justice 
went  into  these  punishments,  and,  after  the  pas¬ 
sion  cooled,  even  Papineau  and  Mackenzie  were 
allowed  to  return,  even  to  seats  in  the  Canadian 
assembly. 

The  rebellions  were  not  failures,  for  they  woke 
the  British  government  to  a  recognition  of  the 
reality  of  the  grievances  out  of  which  they  sprang. 
An  able  statesman,  Lord  Durham,  was  sent  out  as 
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governor  and  high  commissioner,  to  investigate 
the  situation  and  plan  needed  reforms.  On  his 
report,  by  an  imperial  act  passed  in  1840,  the  two 
provinces  were  reunited  in  one,  with  equal  repre¬ 
sentation  in  a  legislature  composed  of  two  bodies, 
- — a  lower  house  elected  by  the  people  and  an 
upper  house  appointed  by  the  crown.  This  was 
the  organization  of  government  in  Canada  till 
1867.  There  and  in  the  maritime  provinces  a 
period  of  much  prosperity  ensued,  and  the 
British-American  population  increased  from  a 
million  and  a  half  in  1840  to  three  millions  and  a 
quarter  in  1861. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand 

A  Swan  River  convict  settlement,  founded  in 
1826,  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  Australia, 
was  proclaimed  a  colony  three  years  later,  becom¬ 
ing  the  nucleus  of  the  present  colony  of  Western 
Australia.  The  colonizing  of  South  Australia,  on 
the  western  side  of  New  South  Wales,  was  under¬ 
taken  in  1836  by  an  association,  formed  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  an  act  of  the  British  parliament 
passed  two  years  before.  The  colony  had  a 
struggle  for  existence  till  the  great  copper  and 
gold  discoveries  of  1845  and  1851  were  made. 

About  1836  the  fine  country  surrounding  the 
great  bay  called  Port  Philip  began  to  receive 
settlers,  and  a  town-site  selected  on  the  bay  was 
named  Melbourne,  in  honor  of  the  English 
premier  of  that  time.  Until  1851  the  Port  Philip 
colony  was  a  dependency  of  New  South  Wales. 
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By  that  time  it  had  grown  to  a  population  of 
76,000,  had  acquired  the  wealth  of  millions  of 
sheep,  and  was  just  beginning  to  discover  that  its 
mountains  held  rich  stores  of  gold.  With 
authority  from  the  British  parliament,  it  was 
parted  then  from  the  parent  colony,  received  the 
queen’s  name,  Victoria,  and  entered  upon  a 
separate  colonial  career.  The  discoveries  of  gold 
brought  immigration  in  a  flood.  In  1859,  another 
portion  of  New  South  Wales,  called  the  Moreton 
Bay  district,  was  taken  to  form  another  separate 
colony,  bearing  the  name  of  Queensland,  and 
having  Brisbane  for  its  capital;  there,  too,  gold 
was  found  at  a  later  day,  and  the  colony  has  much 
other  mineral  wealth. 

In  1852,  each  of  the  Australian  colonies  was 
authorized  and  invited  by  the  imperial  govern¬ 
ment  to  frame  a  constitution  for  itself. 

The  colonial  history  of  New  Zealand  begins  in 
1840,  when  the  British  government  appointed  a 
consul,  Captain  Hobson,  for  official  supervision  of 
a  settlement  on  the  northern  island,  which  a  land 
company  had  been  formed  in  England  to  under¬ 
take.  Captain  Hobson  was  successful  in  arrang¬ 
ing  a  treaty  with  the  natives — the  Maoris  by 
which  they  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  the 
British  queen,  and  were  guaranteed,  in  return,  the 
possession  of  their  lands,  except  as  they  might  be 
willing  to  sell  the  same,  the  crown  to  have  a  right 
of  preemption  over  all  lands  thus  offered  for  sale. 
Notwithstanding  this  apparently  fair  and  perfect 
settlement  of  the  land  question  at  the  beginning, 
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conflicts  between  the  settlers  and  the  Maoris 
began  early  and  continued  for  many  years,  till  the 
native  race — one  of  remarkably  strong  and  fine 
qualities — had  exhausted  its  strength.  The  first 
settlement,  seated  at  Wellington,  was  chartered 
as  a  colony  in  1840,  with  Captain  Hobson  for 
governor.  Others  followed,  on  both  islands,  and 
assumed,  in  the  course  of  a  dozen  years,  enough 
importance  to  claim  and  receive  a  colonial  con¬ 
stitution,  which  gave  representation  to  the 
inhabitants  in  one  branch  of  a  legislature,  com¬ 
posed  in  the  other  branch  of  a  legislative  council 
appointed  by  the  crown.  By  this  time  the  rapid 
spread  and  growing  strength  of  the  English  had 
roused  the  natives,  and  started  a  movement 
among  them  which  aimed  at  some  national 
organization  of  their  tribes,  under  a  king,  for  the 
purpose  of  stopping  all  further  sale  of  lands  to  the 
whites,  and  all  further  extension  of  roads.  This 
“king  movement,”  as  it  was  called,  led  to  a  long 
and  destructive  Maori  war. 

India  and  Afghanistan 

Each  extension  of  the  dominions  of  the  East 
India  Company  involved  it  in  fresh  difficulties 
with  new  neighbors,  and  tempted  it  to  new  con¬ 
quests.  With  its  northward  advance,  moreover, 
came  suspicions  of  a  distant  hostile  influence  from 
St.  Petersburg,  working  in  Persia  and  Afghanis¬ 
tan,  and  looking  to  future  Russian  movements 
from  the  Caspian  Sea.  Such  suspicions  were  at 
the  bottom  of  an  appalling  disaster  to  the  British 
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arms,  brought  about  in  1839  by  the  folly  of  the 
governor-general  of  India,  Lord  Auckland,  who 
sent  an  incapable  general,  with  an  inadequate 
army,  into  Afghanistan,  to  interfere  in  a  dispute 
between  two  rivals  for  the  throne.  Surprised  and 
besieged  helplessly  in  Cabul,  the  unfortunate 
army,  accompanied  by  many  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  obtained  a  treacherous  permission  to  re¬ 
treat;  but  in  one  of  the  mountain  passes,  where 
almost  no  resistance  could  be  made,  it  was  way¬ 
laid  and  overwhelmed.  One  man  only,  of  more 
than  15,000,  escaped  by  chance  to  tell  the  horrible 
tale.  Of  course  there  was  a  vigorous  and  prompt 
chastisement  of  the  Afghans,  but  what  could 
that  repair? 

The  Afghan  war  led  to  the  subjugation  of  the 
amirs  of  Scinde,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
disturbance  to  break  some  engagements  of  a 
treaty  lately  signed.  This  was  followed  by  a  war 
of  four  years  with  the  formidable  Sikhs  of  the 
Punjab, — a  religious  sect  forming  a  nation, — 
ending  in  the  subjection  of  that  people  to  British 
rule.  In  1852  a  second  Burmese  war  resulted  in 
the  acquisition  of  Pegu.  In  1856  the  important 
province  of  Oudh,  misgoverned  hitherto  by  a 
native  king,  under  British  protection,  was 
annexed  to  the  company’s  dominions  by  a  simple 
mandate  of  the  governor-general,  and  the  king 
deposed. 

These  conquests  and  annexations,  especially 
that  of  Oudh,  were  productive  of  ill-feeling  among 
the  natives;  who  had  no  relish,  moreover,  for  the 
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railroads,  the  telegraphs,  and  other  European 
innovations  then  beginning  to  work  startling 
changes  among  them,  in  all  the  conditions  of  life. 
A  suspicious  and  resentful  state  of  mind  became 
prevalent,  especially  among  the  native  troops — 
the  sepoys — which  some  cause  of  excitement 
might  easily  raise  to  a  dangerous  pitch.  The 
cause  of  excitement  was  supplied  in  the  spring  of 
i857>  by  a  rumor  among  the  sepoys  that  their 
cartridges  were  greased  with  the  fat  of  pigs,  which 
both  Hindus  and  Mohammedans  abhor  as 
unclean.  An  outbreak  of  mutiny  was  the  conse¬ 
quence,  beginning  on  the  9th  of  May  at  the 
station  of  Meerut,  about  forty  miles  northeast  of 
Delhi,  and  spreading  thence  among  the  native 
troops,  but  never  becoming  a  rebellion  of  the 
people  at  large. 

Some  of  the  officers  first  surprised  by  the  out¬ 
break  dealt  weakly  with  it,  and  the  mutineers 
were  allowed  to  get  possession  of  Delhi  and 
Cawnpore,  and  to  commit  horrible  massacres, 
there  and  in  other  places;  but  instantly,  almost, 
there  sprang  to  the  front  of  the  English  a  wonder¬ 
ful  body  of  heroic  leaders,  such  as  the  Lawrences, 
John  and  Henry,  John  Nicholson,  Henry  Have¬ 
lock,  Colin  Campbell,  Governor-General  Lord 
Canning,  and  many  more,  who  showed  what  it  is 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  that  gives  it  rule. 
Besieged  Lucknow  was  relieved  on  the  25th  of 
August,  by  Havelock,  who  fought  his  way  to  the 
despairing  city,  victor  in  twelve  battles  on  the 
march,  and  held  it  till  Sir  Colin  Campbell  could 
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come  with  forces  strong  enough  to  protect  the 
whole  body  of  the  British  residents  in  a  necessary  storming 
retreat.  In  September,  Delhi  was  retaken  by  ofDelhl 
storm,  at  the  cost  of  many  lives,  including  that  of 
the  brave  General  Nicholson,  who  led  the  first  ^^dLi^e 
column  in  the  attack.  After  this  decisive  blow  Lawrence, 
the  suppression  of  the  revolt  was  but  a  question  of 
months,  and  the  whole  country  was  restored  to 
order  in  the  summer  of  1858.  The  government 
of  British  India  was  then  taken  from  the  company 

...  End  01  the 
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China 

China  had  its  first  experience  of  war  with  a  The0pium 
European  power  in  1840,  and  its  first  rude  War, 
wakening  to  the  fact  that  it  must  trade  with  the 
“barbarians,”  as  it  deemed  them,  on  the  Atlantic 
side  of  the  world,  whether  willing  or  not.  The 
war  was  a  shameful  one  to  England,  after  every 
just  allowance  is  made  for  provocations  that  she 
received  from  the  overbearing  insolence  of  the 
Chinese  officials  with  whom  her  representatives 

_  -  ,  .  ...  , _  .  .1  McCarthy, 

had  to  deal.  It  had  its  origin  in  attempts  on  the  History  of 

part  of  the  Chinese  government  to  suppress  the 

use  of  opium,  by  which  great  masses  of  people  in  1  :ch.viii 

the  empire  were  being  dreadfully  debased.  The 

main  production  of  the  drug  was  in  India,  whence 

it  was  smuggled  into  China  through  the  channels 

of  foreign  trade  at  Canton,  which  the  government 

at  Peking  had  been  tolerating  for  a  long  time  past, 

in  an  always  contemptuous  way.  Its  officials  at 

Canton  were  accessories  to  the  smuggling,  till 
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1839,  when  the  port  came  under  the  authority  of 
one  named  Lin,  who  would  not  shut  his  eyes,  as 
his  predecessors  had  done.  He  did  his  duty,  no 
doubt,  with  inflexible  determination  to  put  an  end 
to  the  unlawful  importation  of  an  abominable 
drug;  but  he  did  it  so  insultingly  and  violently 
that  much  excuse  was  afforded  for  the  hostilities 
that  ensued.  The  war,  in  fact,  was  more  shame¬ 
ful  in  the  ending  than  in  the  beginning;  for  the 
Chinese  were  forced  at  last  to  obtain  peace  by 
consenting  to  pay  six  millions  of  dollars  for  opium 
destroyed,  in  addition  to  a  large  indemnity  for 
British  expenditures  in  the  war.  Moreover,  they 
were  compelled  to  open  five  ports,  namely, 
Canton,  Amoy,  Fuchau,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghai — 
known  afterward  as  the  “treaty  ports” — to 
British  residence  and  trade,  besides  ceding  to 
Great  Britain  the  island  of  Hong  Kong,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Canton  River.  The  war,  branded 
as  “the  Opium  War,”  was  denounced  with  great 
bitterness  in  England  by  such  righteous-minded 
statesmen  as  Cobden  and  Bright. 

Since  the  day  that  China  was  forced,  by  the 
Opium  War,”  to  open  relations  with  the  western 
powers,  she  has  suffered  much  bullying,  many 
shameful  extortions,  and  some  barbarous  blows 
at  their  hands.  One  of  the  worst  of  the  assaults 
upon  her  was  made,  again  by  Great  Britain,  in 
1856,  and  for  no  decently  justifiable  cause.  Her 
officials  at  Canton  had  arrested  twelve  men — 
their  own  countrymen — charged  with  piracy,  and 
taken  them  from  a  small  vessel  called  a  “lorcha,” 
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which  they  claimed  to  be  a  Chinese  piratical 
craft.  Their  claim  is  said  to  have  been  proved  OurOwn 
true  in  the  end;  but  the  owners  of  the  lorcha  had  3 ‘X  xxx 
obtained  by  false  pretenses  the  temporary  pos-  and  xhl 
session  of  a  British  flag,  and  the  Chinese  police 


were  held  to  have  violated  the  shelter  of  the  flag. 

A  British  consul,  backed  by  a  British  minister, 
demanded  an  apology,  as  well  as  the  surrender 
of  the  men.  The  men  were  given  up,  but 
the  apology  was  refused;  whereupon  Canton  Canton 
was  bombarded  by  a  British  fleet,  and  war  bombarded 

be£Un-  t  Feeling  in 

The  better  feeling  of  England  was  outraged  by  England 
these  proceedings;  but,  when  parliament  pro¬ 
nounced  censure  on  them,  Palmerston,  the  pre¬ 
mier  of  the  day,  dissolved  it,  appealing  to  the 
country,  and  was  returned  to  power  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  vote.  So  the  war  went  on,  and  France  Treatyof 
joined  in  it,  having  some  claims  of  indemnity  to  Tien-tsin, 
enforce.  Canton  was  taken,  and  China  was 
humbled  to  the  signing  of  a  treaty  which  prom¬ 
ised  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  war.  But 
this  did  not  end  the  matter.  Envoys  sent  to 


Peking  to  exchange  ratifications  were  hindered  in 
their  journey,  and  attempted  to  force  their  way, 
but  without  success.  Then  England  and  France, 
in  a  fresh  burst  of  rage,  sent  forces  which  broke 
through  all  resistance,  made  their  way  to  Peking 
and  entered  its  gates.  On  their  march,  some 
members  of  the  staff  of  Lord  Elgin  and  Baron 
Gros,  the  envoys  who  accompanied  and  directed 
the  expedition,  were  captured  treacherously  and 
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foully  treated  by  the  Chinese.  In  punishment  or 
retaliation  it  was  ordered  by  the  envoys  that  the 
great  and  splendid  winter  palace  at  Peking,  filled 
with  treasures  of  Chinese  art,  should  be  burned; 
and  this  was  done, — a  deed  worthy  of  Alaric  the 
Goth.  But  the  treaty  now  wrung  from  the 
emperor  provided  that  Europeans  should  no 
longer  be  styled  “barbarians”  in  the  documents 
of  his  government,  and  the  envoys,  with  that 
certificate  of  their  civilization,  came  home  well 
content. 

This  was  not  the  only  trouble  of  the  Chinese 
government  in  these  years.  It  was  struggling 
with  the  most  formidable  rebellion  that  the 
Manchu  dynasty  had  known.  One  Hung  Siu- 
tseuen,  who  seems  to  have  had  a  smattering  of 
Christian  teaching  from  a  missionary, — enough 
to  give  him  a  pretense  of  being  religiously  in¬ 
spired, — set  the  revolt  on  foot  in  1850,  and  was 
soon  the  leader  of  a  barbaric  horde  which  carried 
terror  and  destruction  wherever  it  went.  The 
city  of  Nanking  was  taken  in  1853,  and  became 
the  capital  of  this  Tai-ping  rebellion,  as  foreigners 
understood  it  to  be  named.  The  Chinese  soldiery, 
under  Chinese  commanders,  could  make  no  head¬ 
way  against  it;  but  a  force  raised  at  Shanghai, 
and  led  first  by  an  American  named  Ward,  came 
finally  under  the  command  of  an  English  officer, 
Colonel  Charles  George  Gordon  (called  “Chinese 
Gordon”  in  after  years),  who  made  himself 
famous  by  his  success.  He  finished  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  rebellion  in  1864. 
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Japan 

The  long  isolation  of  Japan  was  ended  in  1854, 
as  the  result  of  a  friendly  overture  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States,  conveyed  to  the 
court  at  Yedo  by  a  naval  squadron,  Commodore 
Perry  in  command.  The  recent  extension  of 
American  territory  to  the  Pacific,  the  rapid 
growth  of  communities  on  its  coast  that  were 
eager  for  Asiatic  trade,  and  the  extent  of  Ameri¬ 
can  whale  hunting  in  the  seas  near  Japan,  were 
incentives  to  the  undertaking.  Its  special  object 
was  to  obtain  admission  to  Japanese  ports,  for 
supplies  and  for  shelter,  as  well  as  for  trade. 
Commodore  Perry  entered  the  Bay  of  Yedo,  with 
an  imposing  squadron,  in  July,  1853,  made  known 
his  desire  to  present  a  letter  to  the  emperor  from 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  and  declined 
to  be  ordered  away  by  local  officials,  or  to  confer 
personally  with  other  officials  than  such  as  would 
represent  the  sovereign  of  Japan.  By  judicious 
firmness  he  carried  his  point.  The  president  s 
letter,  in  a  rich  casket  of  gold,  was  received  cere¬ 
moniously  by  commissioners  whom  the  shogun 
appointed,  and  the  commodore  departed  for 
China,  announcing  that  he  would  return  some 
months  later  for  the  expected  reply.  His  return 
was  in  the  following  February,  and  some  months 
of  negotiation  then  resulted  in  the  signing  of  a 
treaty  which  broke  the  seal  of  seclusion  that 
Japan  had  remained  under  for  two  centuries  and 
a  half.  It  declared  friendship  between  the  two 
countries;  opened  two  ports  to  American  ships, 
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for  shelter  from  stress  of  weather,  for  procuring 
supplies,  for  certain  privileges  of  trade,  subject  to 
local  regulations,  and  for  resident  American 
consuls.  England  made  haste  to  obtain  a 
similar  treaty,  the  same  year,  and  other  nations 
followed,  so  that  nearly  all  commercial  countries 
were  soon  in  possession  of  keys  to  the  long-locked 
gates  of  Japan.  A  broader  and  more  definite 
commercial  treaty  with  the  United  States  was 
secured,  though  with  difficulty,  in  1858,  by  Mr. 
Townsend  Harris,  who  went  as  consul-general  to 
Japan  in  1856,  and  acquired  great  influence  there. 

But  this  revolution  in  the  policy  of  Japan  was 
not  accomplished  without  a  bitter  struggle  in  the 
empire  between  a  party  who  favored  it  and  a 
party  opposed.  The  latter  party,  hostile  to 
foreigners  and  foreign  intercourse,  disputed  the 
authority  of  the  shogun,  by  whom  the  treaties 
had  been  conceded,  and  began  a  vigorous  asser¬ 
tion  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  mikado,  aiming  at 
the  restoration  of  that  secluded  monarch  to  a  seat 
of  actual  power.  For  some  years,  the  few  foreign 
visitors  and  residents  who  ventured  into  the 
empire  were  endangered  by  the  prevalent  feeling, 
and  several  murders  and  outrages  occurred.  It 
seemed  that  the  continuance  of  Japan  in  the  new 
line  of  intercourse  with  America  and  Europe  must 
depend  upon  the  continued  rule  of  the  shoguns, 
and  that  the  shogunate  was  doomed  to  a  speedy 
fall.  Yet  the  shogunate  fell,  and  the  relations  of 
Japan  with  the  western  world,  as  we  shall  see, 
became  closer  than  before. 
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Africa 

The  emancipation  of  slaves,  decreed  by  parlia¬ 
ment  for  the  whole  British  empire  in  1833,  was 
resented  bitterly  by  the  Dutch  in  Cape  Colony, 
and  so  increased  their  discontent  with  British 
rule  that  a  large  body  of  them  migrated  or 
“trekked,”  as  their  own  language  expressed  it,  to 
a  region  in  the  South  African  wilderness  which 
they  supposed  to  be  outside  the  bounds  of  British 
law.  It  was  a  district  on  the  eastern  coast  which 
Vasco  da  Gama  had  called  Natal,  and  they  kept 
the  name.  There  they  undertook  to  found  a 
republic  of  their  own;  but  the  English  claim 
stretched  over  their  new  land,  and  they  “trekked” 
again,  to  the  neighboring  district  known  after¬ 
ward  as  the  Orange  Free  State.  That,  too,  Great 
Britain  claimed  rights  in,  and  once  more  a  con¬ 
siderable  party  of  these  obstinate  Dutch  farmers 
(called  “boers”  in  their  own  language)  moved 
farther  into  the  wilderness,  across  the  Vaal 
River,  and  took  possession  of  the  territory  in 
which  the  Transvaal  or  South  African  Republic 
grew  up.  To  that  retreat  they  were  not  pursued; 
and  the  claims  of  the  British  government  were  so 
much  relaxed  that,  in  1854,  it  conceded  inde¬ 
pendence  to  the  Orange  Free  State. 

Meantime,  the  active  exploration  of  Central 
and  South  Africa  was  begun.  The  first  mission¬ 
ary  journey  of  Dr.  Livingstone  was  made  in  1849. 
In  1851  he  discovered  the  Zambesi;  between  1853 
and  1856  he  crossed  the  continent  from  the 
Zambesi  to  the  western  coast,  and  then  returned, 
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to  explore  the  river  to  its  mouth,  discovering  the 
Victoria  Falls  on  the  way.  Burton  and  Speke 
explored  the  Somali  country  in  1854,  and  found 
Lake  Tanganyika  in  1857.  Speke’s  discovery  of 
Lake  Victoria  Nyanza  was  made  in  1858.  Other 
missionaries,  explorers  and  hunters  were  search¬ 
ing  the  depths  of  the  dark  continent  in  almost 
every  part. 
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FROM  THE  ELECTION  OF  ABRAHAM  LIN¬ 
COLN,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  TO  BISMARCK’S  FOUND¬ 
ING  OF  THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE 

(I860  to  1871) 

The  United  States  of  America:  Secession  and  confederation  of  slave-holding 
States. — Opening  of  civil  war. — Blockade  of  Confederate  ports. — Battle  of 
Bull  Run. — The  “Monitor”  and  the  “Merrimac.” — Grant’s  first  successes. — 
McClellan’s  peninsular  campaign. — Rising  fame  of  the  Confederate  generals 
Lee  and  Jackson. — Farragut’s  capture  of  New  Orleans.— Lee’s  first  invasion  of 
Maryland. — President  Lincoln’s  proclamation  of  emancipation. — Dark  period 
of  national  reverses. — Political  opposition  in  the  north. — Outfit  of  Confederate 
cruisers  in  England. — Lee’s  second  movement  northward. — Gettysburg. — 
Vicksburg. — Grant’s  Chattanooga  campaign. — Lincoln’s  amnesty  and  plan 
of  reconstruction. — Grant’s  campaign  against  Richmond. — Reelection  of 
Lincoln. — -Sherman’s  march  to  the  sea. — Crumbling  and  fall  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy. — End  of  the  war. — Murder  of  President  Lincoln. — Presidency  of 
Andrew  Johnson. — His  rupture  with  congress. — Congressional  measures  of 
reconstruction  and  their  results. — Period  of  demoralizations. — Presidency  of 
General  Grant. — Settlement  of  “Alabama”  claims.  Events  in  Europe: 
Unification  of  Italy. — Austro-Prussian  and  Franco-German  wars. — Unifica¬ 
tion  of  Germany  in  a  federal  empire. — Federation  of  Austria-Hungary.— 
Birth  of  the  third  French  republic. — Disraeli  and  Gladstone  ministries  in 
Great  Britain. — Irish  Fenianism. — Revolution  in  Spain. — Emancipation  in 
Russia. — Russians  in  Central  Asia.  British  America:  Confederation  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  Mexico:  French  conquest.' — Maximilian’s  empire  and 
its  fall.  Egypt:  Ismail  Pasha,  khedive. — The  Suez  canal. — Japan:  Fall  of  the 
shogunate. — End  of  feudalism  and  the  daimiates. 


Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  in  the  United  States 

In  no  other  part  of  the  world,  at  the  opening  of 
this  period,  were  the  passing  events  of  such 
moment  as  those  then  occurring  in  the  United 
States.  The  election  of  President  Lincoln  was 
followed  by  rebellious  action  in  South  Carolina, 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisi¬ 
ana,  and  Texas.  Within  three  months,  those 
seven  States  had  adopted  ordinances  professing 
to  dissolve  their  relations  with  other  States  in  the 
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union  of  1788,  “under  the  compact  entitled  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States;”  had  leagued 
themselves  as  the  Confederate  States  of  America; 
had  organized  a  separate  general  government, 
with  Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  at  its  head; 
had  seized  most  of  the  forts,  arsenals,  arms,  and 
other  property  of  the  federal  government,  and  had 
silenced  its  authority  within  their  bounds.  For 
two  months  their  proceedings  were  disturbed  by 
no  interference  from  Washington.  President 
Buchanan,  in  a  message  to  congress,  lamented  the 
course  taken  by  the  seceding  States,  questioned 
their  right  to  leave  the  Union,  but  decided  that  he 
had  no  constitutional  authority  to  resist  their 
acts.  He  and  his  administration  were  controlled 
by  leaders  of  the  secession,  movement,  until  the 
exigencies  of  their  undertaking  called  them  home. 
Then,  for  the  few  remaining  weeks  of  President 
Buchanan’s  term,  loyal  influences  prevailed,  and 
the  submissive  attitude  of  the  government  was 
changed. 

But  on  that  4th  day  of  March,  1861,  when 
Abraham  Lincoln  brought  the  strength  of  his 
wisdom,  his  courage,  his  patience,  his  faith,  to 
replace  the  feebleness  of  his  predecessor,  the 
situation  was  one  to  appall  the  stoutest  heart. 
In  all  history  no  man  ever  faced  a  more  formid¬ 
able  task;  and  no  human  performance  has  ever 
surpassed  his  accomplishment  of  that  task. 
From  the  first  hour  of  his  responsibility,  his  words 
and  his  measures  were  all  masterly,  in  prudent 
and  skillful  direction  to  the  end  that  no  rational 
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or  plausible  ground  should  be  left  for  rebellion  to 
uphold  itself  upon.  Neither  yielding  any  jot  of 
the  authority  confided  to  his  office,  nor  challeng¬ 
ing  resistance  to  it,  he  brought  affairs  to  a  position 
in  which  the  undertaking  of  secession  could  not 
be  carried  forward  without  an  aggressive  act  of 
war.  The  result  was  the  bombardment  of  Fort 
Sumter,  in  Charleston  harbor,  which  a  faithful 
officer  of  the  United  States  had  refused  to  give  up 
to  the  authorities  of  South  Carolina  or  to  those 
of  the  rebelliously  organized  Confederate  States. 
By  that  reckless  act  of  violence  the  secessionists 
ruined  their  cause  from  the  beginning.  It  roused 
a  tempest  of  feeling  in  the  north,  sweeping  away 
all  party  differences  for  the  time,  uniting  the  free 
States  in  support  of  the  government,  and  ranging 
with  them  a  controlling  majority  in  the  border 
slave  States. 

The  attack  on  Fort  Sumter  was  a  decisive 
appeal  to  arms,  and  was  met  at  once  by  procla¬ 
mations  from  the  president,  calling  for  75,000  of 
the  militia  of  the  States,  to  suppress  combinations 
against  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  “too  power¬ 
ful  to  be  suppressed  by  the  ordinary  course  of 
judicial  proceedings,”  and  declaring  a  blockade  of 
the  ports  of  the  seceded  States.  The  call  for 
militia  was  followed  a  fortnight  after  by  another 
proclamation  which  directed  the  enlistment  of  a 
force  of  volunteers.  These  measures  changed  the 
attitude  of  large  numbers  of  southern  people,  who 
had  been  in  opposition  to  the  movement  of  dis¬ 
union,  but  believed  in  secession  as  a  constitu- 
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tional  “  State  right,”  and  who  objected  less  to  the 
breaking  of  the  Union  than  to  the  “coercing  of  a 
sovereign  State.”  Forced  now  to  choose  between 
arming  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union  and 
arming  for  its  destruction,  such  people  went  over 
to  the  secessionists  in  a  body,  and  joined  in  adding 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Arkansas,  and  Tennes¬ 
see  to  the  rebellious  league.  The  same  disposition 
of  mind  was  strong  enough  in  Maryland,  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  Missouri,  to  struggle  hard  against  the 
Union  sentiment  in  those  States;  but  the  latter, 
nourished  and  encouraged  by  the  wise  patience  of 
President  Lincoln,  prevailed  in  the  end.  In  the 
mountain  regions  of  West  Virginia  and  East 
Tennessee,  where  slaveholding  was  never  ex¬ 
tensive,  the  Unionists  outnumbered  the  seces¬ 
sionists,  but  were  overborne  by  disunion  majori¬ 
ties  in  other  parts  of  those  States.  The  first 
important  operations  of  war  were  undertaken  in 
West  Virginia,  by  General  George  B.  McClellan, 
with  results  which  enabled  the  Unionists  to 
organize  what  assumed  to  be  the  lawful  govern¬ 
ment  of  Virginia,  leading  finally  to  the  formation 
of  a  separate  State. 

While  this  was  being  done,  and  while  the  seces¬ 
sionists  in  Missouri,  who  controlled  its  State 
government  at  the  outset,  were  being  overthrown 
by  military  force,  large  bodies  of  troops  were 
assembled  by  both  belligerents,  mainly  on  and 
near  the  Potomac,  to  threaten  the  national 
capital  on  one  side  and  defend  it  on  the  other. 
By  the  middle  of  July,  the  Union  forces  near 
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Washington  numbered  50,000,  or  more,  and  the 
country  clamored  for  a  movement  “on  to  Rich¬ 
mond,”  not  at  all  understanding  how  much  more 
of  discipline  and  organization  this  raw  army 
needed  to  make  it  fit  for  so  serious  a  campaign. 
The  cry  was  yielded  to,  however,  and  General 
Irwin  McDowell,  with  some  30,000  men,  moved 
forward,  encountering  the  Confederates,  under 
Generals  Beauregard  and  Joseph  Johnston,  at  the 
little  stream  called  Bull  Run,  on  the  21st  of  July. 
McDowell’s  plans  for  the  movement  woe  frus¬ 
trated  by  the  failure  of  the  general  wh'>  com¬ 
manded  the  remaining  20,000  men  to  cooperate 
as  expected,  and  the  result  was  a  defeat,  which 
inexperience  in  the  ranks  convej  ed  into  a  rout. 

The  lesson  taught  by  this  disaster  was  taken  to 
heart  so  profoundly  by  the  next  commander  of  the 
Union  Army  of  the  Potomac,  General  McClellan, 
that  he  kept  it  inactive  for  eight  months,  while  he 
trained  its  officers  and  drilled  their  men.  Ad¬ 
mirable  as  a  military  organizer,  he  lacked  the 
needed  confidence  for  campaigning,  and  never 
found  himself  quite  in  readiness  for  the  field. 

Meantime,  the  navy  was  doing  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  work  of  the  war,  blockading  the  southern 
ports  and  cooperating  with  military  expeditions 
which  captured  and  held  important  footings  on 
the  southern  coast,  at  Hatteras  Inlet,  Port  Royal, 
Roanoke  Island  and  Newberne.  By  nearly 
stopping  the  exportation  of  their  cotton  and 
tobacco,  and  the  importation  of  arms,  munitions 
of  war,  railroad  materials,  and  manufactures  in 
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general,  which  they  had  little  ability  to  produce 
for  themselves,  the  Confederates  were  crippled 
beyond  measure  by  the  blockade. 

In  March,  1862,  naval  warfare  was  revolution¬ 
ized  in  a  startling  way,  by  the  first  battle  ever 
fought  between  ironclad  ships.  By  covering  an 
old  wooden  steam  frigate,  the  Merrimac ,  with 
railway  iron,  the  Confederates,  at  Norfolk,  had 
constructed  a  clumsy  craft,  which  they  sent  out 
against  the  blockading  fleet  in  Hampton  Roads. 
Her  first  attack  was  fatal  to  two  wooden  sailing 
vessels,  which  she  sunk  with  ease;  but  when  the 
monster  returned  the  next  morning,  to  finish  her 
work,  she  found  a  new  antagonist  on  the  scene. 
This  was  the  famous  Monitor ,  the  first  of  turreted 
ironclad  battle  ships,  constructed  on  plans 
devised  by  John  Ericsson,  a  Swedish-American 
engineer,  and  brought  to  Hampton  Roads  at 
exactly  the  opportune  hour.  Neither  Monitor 
nor  Merrimac  was  much  injured  in  the  encounter 
that  followed,  but  the  latter  drew  back  from  her 
small  enemy  and  never  did  mischief  again. 

In  the  west  as  in  the  east,  on  the  river  lines  as 
on  the  coast  lines  of  the  Confederacy,  it  was  con¬ 
certed  action  of  naval  and  military  forces  that 
won  the  first  successes  of  vital  importance  to  the 
Union  cause;  and  these  were  not  accomplished 
till  late  in  the  winter  and  early  in  the  spring  of 
1862.  General  Grant,  with  an  army,  and  Com¬ 
modore  Foote,  with  a  fleet  of  small  gunboats, 
moving  up  the  Tennessee  and  the  Cumberland,  in 
February,  captured  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson, 
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with  a  large  garrison  in  the  latter,  and  so  broke 
the  Confederate  line  of  defense.  This  opened  the 
whole  of  western  Tennessee  to  a  general  advance, 
and  to  a  restoration  of  federal  authority  in  that 
part  of  the  State.  In  April  the  ground  won  was 
secured  by  a  bloody  battle,  fought  for  two  days  at 
Pittsburg  Landing,  near  Shiloh,  close  to  the 
southern  boundary  of  Tennessee.  At  this  time 
Commodore  Foote  was  giving  assistance  to 
General  John  Pope,  in  operations  on  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  strong 
fortifications  at  New  Madrid  and  Island  No.  io, 
and  freeing  the  navigation  of  the  great  river  for  a 
long  distance  to  the  south. 

At  the  beginning  of  April,  the  greater  part  of 
the  grand  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  moved  by 
General  McClellan  to  the  foot  of  the  peninsula 
between  the  York  and  James  Rivers,  for  an 
advance  thence  to  Richmond,  the  capital  of  the 
southern  Confederacy.  Seven  sanguinary  battles 
were  fought  in  the  campaign  of  three  months 
which  ensued, — at  Williamsburg,  Fair  Oaks  or 
Seven  Pines,  IVtechamcsville,  Games  s  NT  ill. 
Savage  Station,  Glendale,  and  Malvern  Hill. 
The  last  five  of  these,  known  collectively  as  “the 
Seven  Days  Battles,”  were  incident  to  a  retreat 
of  the  Union  army  from  its  position  near  Rich¬ 
mond,  on  the  Chickahominy,  and  from  its  com¬ 
munications  with  York  River,  to  a  defensive 
stand  on  the  James.  The  campaign  against 
Richmond  had  failed. 

In  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  General  Joseph  E. 
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Johnston,  hitherto  commanding  the  Confederate 
forces  in  Virginia,  was  disabled  by  a  wound,  and 
his  place  was  taken  by  General  Robert  E.  Lee, 
who  rose  then  to  the  highest  renown  among  the 
soldiers  of  the  Confederacy.  Closely  second  to 
Lee  in  eminence  among  the  Confederate  com¬ 
manders  rose  Thomas  J.  Jackson  (“Stonewall” 
Jackson),  from  about  the  same  critical  juncture 
of  the  war,  when  he  stopped  a  movement  of 
reinforcements  to  McClellan  by  a  daring  and 
skillful  raid  down  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 

News  from  the  west  in  these  months  of  the 
unfortunate  peninsular  campaign  was  more 
cheering.  Admiral  Farragut,  with  a  fleet  of 
wooden  ships  and  gunboats,  had  passed  the  forts 
on  the  lower  Mississippi,  destroyed  or  captured 
an  opposing  fleet,  and  taken  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,  which  General  Butler  then  entered  and 
occupied,  with  14,000  men.  From  New  Orleans, 
Farragut  ascended  the  Mississippi  and  secured 
control  of  the  river  as  far  as  Vicksburg,  the  forti¬ 
fications  of  which,  on  high  bluffs,  were  impreg¬ 
nable  to  his  guns.  Fort  Pillow  and  Memphis,  on 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  Mississippi,  had  been 
taken,  and  a  Confederate  river-fleet  destroyed  at 
the  latter  point.  The  Confederacy  was  losing 
steadily  in  its  far  western  parts. 

General  Halleck,  who  had  been  in  chief  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Union  forces  at  the  west,  was  called 
now  to  a  general  command  of  the  whole  field  of 
war,  and  General  Pope,  who  had  won  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  energy,  was  brought  to  Virginia,  to 
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undertake  a  new  campaign  there.  By  Halleck’s 
order,  against  the  remonstrances  of  McClellan, 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  brought  back  from 
the  peninsula  to  the  vicinity  of  Washington,  and 
into  cooperation  with  Pope.  The  latter  made 
vigorous  preparations  for  a  direct  movement  on 
Richmond;  but  he  had  no  ability  to  cope  with  the 
strategy  of  Lee  and  the  deadly  force  with  which 
Jackson  could  strike  the  blows  that  Lee  had 
planned.  They  bewildered  him  by  their  move-  secondbat- 
ments,  reached  the  rear  of  his  army,  while 
McClellan’s  forces  were  coming  in  detachments  30, 1862 
from  the  James,  broke  his  lines  in  a  series  of 
fights,  one  of  which  occurred  on  the  Bull  Run 
ground,  and  drove  him  back  to  Washington  in  a 
disorderly  retreat. 

Then,  while  excitement  bordered  on  panic  at 
the  north,  Lee  led  his  army  into  Maryland.  Lee  ;n 
Command  of  all  the  forces  that  could  be  brought  Maryland 
against  him  was  given  to  McClellan,  and  that 
excellent  organizer  used  them  with  a  promptitude 
that  he  had  not  shown  before.  Moving  from 
Washington  on  the  5th  of  September,  in  pursuit 
of  Lee,  he  fought  him  on  the  14th  at  South  Moun¬ 
tain  and  on  the  17th  at  Antietam,  with  enough 
success  to  bring  the  invasion  to  an  end.  Simul-  Mountain 
taneously  with  Lee’s  invasion  of  Maryland,  or  ^Antie- 
nearly  so,  the  Confederate  General  Bragg  ad-  I4)f7jIPg6z 
vanced  through  Tennessee  into  Kentucky,  threat-  Bragg  ;n 
ening  Louisville  and  Cincinnati,  until  checked  by  Kentucky 
General  Buell  at  Perryville  and  forced  to  retreat. 

And  now  came  that  great  war  measure,  the 
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Proclamation  of  Emancipation, — that  signature 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  a  bit  of  writing  which 
marked  a  new  departure  in  the  struggle  for  the 
Union  and  opened  a  new  era  in  American  history. 
So  far,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  slavery,  as 
such,  had  been  untouched.  Slaves  of  those  in 
arms  against  the  government  had  been  dealt  with 
like  other  property  of  an  enemy,  according  to  the 
rules  of  war.  The  earliest  dictum  on  the  subject 
was  by  General  Butler,  commanding  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  who  exacted  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
United  States  from  owners  who  claimed  runaway 
slaves  that  had  come  within  his  lines.  Slaves 
were  contraband  of  war,  he  declared,  and  this 
ruling  was  approved  at  Washington.  In  July  of 
the  first  year  of  the  war,  congress  passed  an  act 
to  confiscate  property  used  for  insurrectionary 
purposes,”  including  slaves.  In  March,  of  the 
next  year,  on  the  urgent  recommendation  of  the 
president,  it  offered  “pecuniary  aid  to  any  State 
which  may  adopt  gradual  abolishment  of  slav- 
ery,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  strove  hard  to  persuade 
the  slave  States  which  adhered  to  the  Union  that 
their  best  interest  would  be  promoted,  and  the 
rebellion  most  effectually  discouraged,  if  they 
accepted  such  aid  and  set  their  black  laborers  free. 
A  month  later  slavery  was  abolished  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  with  compensation  to  the  own¬ 
ers  of  the  emancipated  slaves.  In  July  an  act  was 
passed  which  provided  for  a  general  confiscation 
of  the  property  of  all  persons  in  arms  against  the 
government,  and  for  the  liberation  of  their  slaves. 
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This  seemed  to  be  the  limit  of  legislative  power 
in  dealing  with  the  subject;  but  the  executive 
arm  of  government,  in  its  military  capacity, 
might  reach  farther  and  strike  at  the  institution 
as  a  whole.  From  the  beginning  of  the  war  many 
people,  not  so  wise  as  the  great  man  at  the  head 
of  the  government,  nor  so  careful  in  weighing 
questions  of  duty  and  right,  had  been  clamorous 
for  emancipation  by  military  decree.  Two 
generals  (Fremont  and  Hunter)  had  attempted 
it  by  their  own  authority,  within  the  limits  of 
their  own  commands,  and  President  Lincoln  had 
been  denounced  for  countermanding  their  procla¬ 
mations.  He  knew  that  the  cause  of  the  Union 
would  be  hurt  more  than  helped  by  such  an  edict, 
unless  it  came  to  be  called  for  as  an  extreme  and 
necessary  measure  of  war.  It  would  anger  the 
loyal  slave  States;  it  would  divide  opinion  in  the 
north;  it  might  ruin  the  cause.  He  hated 
slavery;  no  one  hated  it  more;  but  he  took  on 
guidance  from  personal  feeling  in  what  he  did  as 
president  of  the  United  States.  He  had  sworn  as 
president  to  “preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,”  and  in  the 
fulfillment  of  that  oath  he  was  exercising  all  the 
military  as  well  as  all  the  civil  powers  of  his  office; 
but  he  had  no  right  to  use  them  for  any  purpose 
beyond.  If  he  could  see,  or  when  he  could  see, 
that  a  military  decree  of  emancipation  would  be 
helpful  to  the  preservation  of  the  constitution  by 
the  restoration  of  the  Union,  his  duty  would  be 
to  proclaim  it;  but  not  before. 
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These  views  restrained  the  measures  of  the 
president  against  slavery  in  the  rebellious  States 
until  after  the  disastrous  ending  of  the  peninsular 
campaign.  Then  he  became  convinced  that  the 
freeing  and  arming  of  the  slaves  was  necessary  to 
success  in  the  war,  and  his  edict  of  emancipation 
was  prepared.  He  was  persuaded,  however,  by 
Mr.  Seward,  his  secretary  of  state,  to  withhold 
the  mandate  till  some  victory  improved  the  situa¬ 
tion,  and  it  remained  in  his  desk  for  two  months. 
On  the  first  brightening  of  prospects,  after  the 
battle  of  Antietam  and  the  retreat  of  Lee  from 
Maryland,  the  great  proclamation  of  freedom 
was  sent  forth.  It  declared  that  on  the  first  day 
of  January,  1863,  “all  persons  held  as  slaves 
within  any  State,  or  designated  part  of  a  State, 
the  people  whereof  shall  then  be  in  rebellion 
against  the  United  States,  shall  be  then,  thence¬ 
forward  and  forever  free.”  At  the  appointed 
time  a  second  proclamation  defined  the  area  of 
the  emancipation. 

The  early  effects  of  the  proclamation  were  not 
encouraging.  It  offended  many  Unionists  in  the 
border  slave  States,  and  most  northern  Demo¬ 
crats  denounced  it  as  a  breach  of  the  constitution 
and  of  no  lawful  effect.  Party  spirit  in  opposition 
to  the  Republican  administration  had  been  reviv¬ 
ing  for  some  time,  and  now  acquired  a  more 
virulent  tone.  While  a  large  section  of  the 
Democratic  party,  described  as  “War  Demo¬ 
crats,  sustained  the  war,  but  were  sharply 
critical  of  the  conduct  of  it,  and  denunciatory  of 
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military  arrests,  military  suspensions  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus,  and  other  summary  measures 
for  silencing  sedition,  another  section,  which 
received  the  name  of  “Copperheads,”  became 
outspoken  in  sympathy  with  the  Confederates 
and  violent  in  opposition  to  the  war.  All  these 
feelings  worked  strongly  against  the  government 
in  the  fall  elections  of  1862,  and  the  Republican 
majorities  in  the  next  congress  were  reduced. 

From  the  last  month  of  1862  till  the  following 
mid-summer,  the  supporters  of  the  Union  went 
through  a  period  of  the  utmost  trial  to  their  faith. 

One  disaster  succeeded  another  in  the  campaign¬ 
ing  of  the  federal  armies,  east  and  west.  After 
Lee’s  withdrawal  from  Maryland  McClellan 
became  inactive  again,  and  early  in  November  he 
was  superseded  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  by  General  Burnside.  That  commander 
moved  the  army  to  a  position  opposite  Fredericks¬ 
burg,  on  the  Rappahannock  River,  and  there 
made  an  ill-judged  assault  on  the  Confederates, 
who  were  intrenched  on  the  hills  behind  the  town. 

The  result  was  a  dreadful  repulse,  with  awful 
destruction  of  life.  Then  Burnside  gave  way  to 
General  Hooker,  under  whom  the  ill-fated  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  after  lying  in  camp  through  the 
winter,  was  led  to  another  heart-breaking  defeat, 
at  Chancellors ville,  not  far  from  the  ground  of  its 
last  reverse.  This  victory  of  the  Confederates 
cost  them  the  life  of  “Stonewall”  Jackson,  who 
was  killed  by  a  volley  from  his  own  ranks,  fired 
by  mistake.  At  the  west  the  Union  forces  were 
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faring  little  better.  Bragg,  in  December,  made 
another  movement  northward,  and  came  near  to 
routing  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  which  met 
him  at  Stone  River,  near  Murfreesboro,  on  the 
last  day  of  the  year.  General  Rosecrans,  who  had 
succeeded  Buell  in  the  Tennessee  command,  was 
saved  from  a  crushing  defeat,  only  by  the  splendid 
obstinacy  and  steadiness  of  General  Thomas  and 
his  corps. 

The  winter  was  one  of  serious  disheartenment 
at  the  north.  Enlistments  fell  off  to  such  a  point 
that  congress  passed  a  conscription  act  in  March, 
making  all  able-bodied  citizens  between  twenty 
and  forty-five  years  of  age  subject,  when  needed, 
to  draft.  In  part,  however,  this  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  business  competed  eagerly  with  war  in 
its  demands  for  men.  To  supply  the  waste  and 
consumption  of  war — wasting  and  consuming 
things  as  well  as  men — tasked  the  labor  of  the 
country  to  the  last  degree.  In  this  respect,  and 
in  every  other,  unnatural  conditions — unnatur¬ 
ally  stimulating  and  exciting — were  produced  by 
the  state  of  war.  As  the  vast  expenditures  of  the 
struggle  rolled  up  their  monstrous  accumulations 
of  debt  for  some  far-away  future  to  pay,  an 
economic  recklessness  took  possession  of  the 
nation  at  large.  With  every  measure  of  value 
swept  away,  at  the  same  time,  by  increasing 
floods  of  an  irredeemable,  but  legal  tender,  paper 
money,  on  the  rising  tides  of  which  all  prices  of 
the  markets  were  swayed  and  tossed  in  capricious 
fluctuations,  an  era  of  speculative  business  and 
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extravagant  living, — of  wealth  and  vulgar  luxury 
for  a  few  and  of  poverty  and  hardship  for  the 
many,— was  the  inevitable  result.  Inevitably, 
too,  the  patriotism  that  upheld  the  cause  of  the 
Union  was  weakened  by  these  pernicious  influ¬ 
ences,  as  well  as  discouraged  by  many  military 
reverses;  and  yet  its  strength  was  equal  to  the 
need,  and  the  hard  struggle  went  on. 

In  other  countries  the  disruption  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  was  looked  upon,  almost  universally, 
as  an  accomplished  fact;  and  one,  at  least, 
among  the  European  governments  was  eager  to 
intervene  and  bring  the  war  to  an  end.  Napoleon 
III.,  emperor  of  the  French,  had  persuaded  him- 
gg[f  from  the  beginning  that  the  United  States 
were  no  longer  to  be  feared,  and  had  undertaken 
a  conquest  of  A/Iexico,  in  that  belief.  The  British 
government  would  not  join  him,  as  he  wished,  m 
recognizing  and  assisting  the  Confederate  States, 
but  it  did  little  to  restrain  its  subjects  from  giving 
private  aid  to  the  revolt.  Confederate  agents 
were  permitted  to  fit  out  cruisers  in  British  ports 
and  send  them  to  sea,  in  the  face  of  clear  evidence 
that  their  mission  was  to  prey  upon  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States.  The  ships  and  cargoes 
burned  and  sunk  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  war 
by  the  Alabama ,  the  Florida ,  and  other  British- 
built  cruisers,  raised  a  claim  against  England  for 
many  millions  of  indemnity,  when  the  war  closed. 

In  its  unfriendly  conduct  toward  the  United 
States  the  British  government  was  satisfying  the 
isLocratic  and  wealthier  classes  of  the  kingdom, 
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but  not  the  masses  of  the  common  people.  Gen¬ 
erally,  to  the  latter,  whose  feeling  was  expressed 
by  the  eloquent  tongue  of  John  Bright,  the  Con¬ 
federacy  was  made  odious  by  its  championing  of 
slavery,  and  the  proclamation  of  emancipation 
won  them  to  warm  sympathy  with  the  Union 
cause.  Even  the  cotton  spinners  and  weavers, 
who  hungered  because  their  spindles  and  looms 
were  idle  for  want  of  cotton  from  America,  would 
lend  no  ear  to  proposals  of  interference,  for  the 
opening  of  the  blockaded  ports. 

Suddenly,  in  the  summer  of  1863,  the  military 
situation,  and  all  the  prospects  of  the  American 
conflict,  underwent  a  surprising  change.  General 
Lee,  venturing  again  to  lead  his  army  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  northward,  was  followed  by  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  and  brought  to  battle,  at  Gettysburg, 
in  southern  Pennsylvania,  on  the  first  three  days 
of  July.  That  battle  of  three  days  was  the  most 
terrific  of  the  war,  and  the  Confederates  acknowl¬ 
edged  defeat  by  retreat;  but  the  Union  forces, 
now  commanded  by  General  George  G.  Meade, 
were  too  much  crippled  for  pursuit.  While  the 
north  rejoiced,  on  the  morning  of  Independence 
Day,  over  news  of  the  Gettysburg  victory, 
General  Grant  was  receiving  the  surrender  of 
Vicksburg,  the  stronghold  of  the  Confederates  on 
the  Mississippi,  after  five  weary  months  of  labor, 
battle  and  siege.  Four  days  later  the  Con¬ 
federacy  lost  its  last  footing  on  the  Mississippi  by 
the  surrender  of  Port  Hudson  to  General  Banks. 
To  check  the  joy  wakened  in  Union  circles  by 
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these  great  successes,  there  came  now  the  first 
draft  made  under  the  conscription  act,  and  a 
ferocious  riot  in  resistance  to  it  at  New  \ork,  ftriot 
terrorizing  that  city  for  four  days;  but  the  inNew 
general  uplift  of  northern  feeling  was  not  lost.  ^’13-16, 
Late  in  the  summer,  the  loyalists  of  East  Ten-  1863 
nessee  were  delivered  from  their  long  subjection 
to  the  Confederacy,  by  General  Burnside,  who  EastTen_ 
penetrated  their  mountain  country  from  Ken-  nessee 
tucky,  and  by  General  Rosecrans,  who  forced 
Bragg  out  of  Chattanooga  and  won  possession  of 
that  vitally  important  post.  But,  in  pursuing  mauga, 
Bragg,  Rosecrans  exposed  his  forces  unwisely,  jg^'19"0’ 
and  again,  at  Chickamauga,  as  at  Stone  River, 
was  saved  by  Thomas  from  a  crushing  defeat. 
Command  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  was 
now  given  to  that  fine  soldier;  but  it  came  to 
him,  at  Chattanooga,  beleaguered  by  the  enemy  Grantat 

and  held  practically  in  a  state  of  siege.  Help  was  Chatta- 

needed  for  its  extrication,  and  the  task  was 
assigned  to  General  Grant,  with  a  wide  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  his  authority;  while  General  William  T. 
Sherman  took  command  of  Grant’s  old  Army  of 
the  Tennessee.  The  ensuing  Chattanooga  cam¬ 
paign  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  operations  of 
the  war.  Reinforced  by  General  Hooker  with 
two  corps  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  by 
Sherman  with  one  corps  from  Memphis,  the  plans  Lookout , 
of  General  Grant  were  carried  out  in  November  Mountain 
with  complete  success.  In  two  of  the  most  spec-  sionary 
tacular  battles  ever  fought  the  besieging  forces 
were  driven  from  Lookout  Mountain  and  from  1863 
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Missionary  Ridge,  not  only  rescuing  the  be¬ 
leaguered  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  but  complet¬ 
ing  the  deliverance  of  East  Tennessee. 

It  was  on  the  eve  of  these  important  events 
that  President  Lincoln  touched  the  heart  of  the 
whole  English-speaking  world,  by  the  surpassing 
tenderness  and  beauty  of  the  few  simple  words 
that  he  spoke  at  the  dedication  of  the  national 
cemetery  for  the  many  dead  of  the  great  battle  of 
Gettysburg. 

A  little  later,  on  sending  his  annual  message  to 
congress,  the  president  issued  with  it  a  proclama¬ 
tion  of  amnesty,  designed  to  open  wide  doors  for 
the  readmission  to  the  Union  of  errant  individuals 
and  errant  States.  Excepting  some  classes  of 
leaders  and  special  offenders,  it  offered  pardon 
and  restored  rights  to  all  participants  in  the 
rebellion  who  would  subscribe  a  given  oath;  and 
it  authorized  a  reorganization  of  State  govern¬ 
ment  in  any  seceded  State  by  those  who  sub¬ 
scribed  the  prescribed  oath,  if  they  numbered  not 
less  than  one  tenth  of  the  number  of  votes  cast  at 
the  presidential  election  of  i860  in  such  State. 
Under  this  proclamation  the  work  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion  was  begun  in  Louisiana  and  Arkansas;  and, 
had  the  wise,  large-hearted  statesman  who 
planned  it  lived  long  enough  to  direct  the  full 
working  of  measures  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Union,  he  might  have  saved  the  nation  from  some 
irreparable  mistakes.  Men  in  congress  whose 
patriotism  was  more  passionate  than  rational 
opposed  the  president’s  scheme  of  reconstruction, 
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because  of  its  leniency,  and  embodied  measures  of 
more  severity  in  a  bill  which  passed  both  houses 
in  the  last  hours  of  their  session,  and  which  Mr. 
Lincoln  would  not  sign.  Public  opinion  sustained 
him  so  plainly  that  his  opponents,  attempting  to 
renew  their  measure  at  the  next  session  of  con¬ 
gress,  could  carry  it  in  neither  house. 

The  war  had  now  entered  its  final  stage,  with 
Grant  (raised  to  the  supreme  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general,  which  no  other  since  Washington  had 
held)  at  the  head  of  all  the  Union  forces,  and 
Sherman  in  the  western  command.  Grant  in 
Virginia  and  Sherman  in  Georgia  opened  simul¬ 
taneous  campaigns  in  the  early  days  of  May. 
Between  the  4th  of  that  month  and  the  3d  of 
June,  Grant  forced  his  way,  across  country,  from 
the  Rapidan  to  the  Chickahominy,  near  Rich¬ 
mond,  resisted  by  Lee  in  terrific  battles,  first 
within  the  forest  of  the  region  called  The  Wilder¬ 
ness,  then  at  Spottsylvania  Court  House,  again 
on  the  North  Anna  River,  and  finally  at  Cold 
Harbor,  where  a  vain  assault  was  made  on  the 
Confederate  lines,  with  fearful  cost.  On  the 
Union  side,  the  killed  and  wounded  in  that  awful 
month  of  battle  were  no  less  than  40,000;  on  the 
Confederate  side  the  number  was  much  less;  but 
the  Confederacy  had  fewer  to  lose,  and  fewer  to 
replace  the  loss.  Its  armies  were  being  worn  out. 
From  Cold  Harbor  Grant  moved  on  to  the  James 
River,  and  crossed  it,  attempting  to  take  Peters¬ 
burg  by  a  sudden  stroke,  which  failed.  For  many 
months  thereafter  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
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remained  in  front  of  Petersburg,  making  attacks 
on  the  forces  there  and  at  Richmond,  and  on  Lee  s 
communications  with  the  south. 

Lee  attempted  a  diversion,  by  sending  General 
Early  into  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  to  do  what 
“Stonewall”  Jackson  had  done  formerly  with 
such  effect, — raiding  northward,  invading  Mary¬ 
land  and  Pennsylvania  and  threatening  Washing¬ 
ton.  It  was  then  that  General  Sheridan  rose  to 
his  place  among  the  most  eminent  soldiers  of  the 
war.  Appointed  by  Grant  to  a  command  which 
embraced  everything  between  his  own  operations 
and  Sherman’s,  Sheridan  defeated  Early  in  a 
series  of  battles,  at  Winchester,  Fisher’s  Hill  and 
Cedar  Creek,  drove  the  Confederates  from  the 
valley  and  laid  it  waste. 

Meantime,  General  Sherman,  opposed  at  the 
outset  by  the  Confederate  General  Johnston,  and 
later  by  General  Hood,  had  fought  battles  at  New 
Hope  Church,  at  Kenesaw,  and  at  Peach  Tree 
Creek;  had  reached  Atlanta  and  laid  siege  to  it; 
had  received  the  surrender  of  the  city;  had 
removed  its  few  inhabitants,  to  make  it  a  strictly 
military  post,  and  was  preparing  for  his  famous 
“march  to  the  sea.” 

In  these  months  of  active  military  work  the 
navy  was  equally  busy,  performing  notable 
exploits.  The  destructive  career  of  the  famous 
Confederate  cruiser  Alabama  was  brought  to  an 
end  in  June  by  the  Kearsage ,  which  encountered 
her  on  the  coast  of  France  and  sank  her  in  a  battle 
that  lasted  but  an  hour.  In  August,  Admiral 
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Farragut  forced  his  way  into  the  harbor  of  Mo-  g1™ “p* at 
bile,  as  he  had  forced  his  way  to  New  Orleans,  Aug.  s, 
destroying  the  naval  force  and  capturing  the  forts  1864 
which  defended  the  port. 

In  November,  President  Lincoln  was  reelected 
by  a  large  majority  over  General  McGleilan,  ofPresident 
whom  the  Democrats  had  put  in  nomination,  and 
who  went  to  the  people  with  a  demand  for  the 


“cessation  of  hostilities,  with  a  view  to  an  ulti¬ 
mate  convention  of  the  States  or  other  peaceable 
means”  for  the  restoration  of  the  Union.  On  this  ^ha^atoS 
issue  the  popular  verdict  was  pronounced  with  lU 
decisive  force.  1864 

Not  many  days  after  the  election,  Sherman  set  Sherman> 
forth  from  Atlanta,  to  traverse  the  now  exhausted  Memoirs,  v. 
Confederacy  and  prove  it  to  be  a  nearly  emptied  ^ 
shell.  Hood  had  attempted  to  deter  him  by  March  to 
moving  northward  to  his  rear;  but  General 
Schofield,  at  Franklin,  and  General  Thomas,  at  Destruc- 
Nashvilie,  defeated  and  shattered  this  last  impor-  gm  of 
tant  body  of  Confederate  troops  in  the  west,  while  army, 
Sherman  went  his  way,  foraging  for  subsistence  N™-Dcc- 
and  leaving  a  widely  desolated  track.  On  the 
10th  of  December  the  latter  reached  Savannah;  Fallof 
on  the  20th  the  Confederates  evacuated  that  ggvca™ah’ 
city;  on  the  15  th  of  January  Fort  Fisher,  at  Wil-  1864 
mington,  was  taken  by  Admiral  Porter  and 
General  Terry;  on  the  1st  of  February  General 
Sherman  resumed  his  march,  turning  northward, 
to  cooperate  with  Grant. 

And  now  came  the  closing  scenes  and  incidents 
of  the  war.  Early  in  February  President  Lincoln 
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was  persuaded  to  meet  Vice-President  Stephens 
and  two  other  representatives  of  the  Confederacy, 
on  a  steamer  at  Fortress  Monroe;  but  their  dis¬ 
cussion  of  terms  of  peace  had  no  result.  On  the 
4th  of  March  Mr.  Lincoln  entered  on  the  second 
term  of  his  presidency,  and  delivered  an  inaugural 
address,  in  which,  as  Mr.  Carl  Schurz  has  said, 
“he  poured  out  the  whole  devotion  and  tender¬ 
ness  of  his  great  soul.  .  .  .  No  American  presi¬ 
dent  had  ever  spoken  words  like  these  to  the 
American  people.  America  never  had  a  president 
who  found  such  words  in  the  depth  of  his  heart. 
At  Richmond  the  Confederate  authorities  had 
lost  hope  of  holding  their  capital  and  were  prepar¬ 
ing  for  a  southwestward  retreat.  Grant  hastened 
their  movements  by  an  attack,  led  by  Sheridan, 
who  broke  Lee’s  lines  at  Five  Forks.  This  com¬ 
pelled  so  hasty  an  evacuation  of  both  Petersburg 
and  Richmond  that  large  parts  of  the  latter  city 
were  destroyed  by  fires  which  started  from  the 
burning  of  public  stores.  Lee,  retreating  with  an 
army  reduced  to  barely  30,000  men,  was  pursued 
by  more  than  twice  that  number  and  could  not 
escape.  At  Appomattox  Court  House  he  gave  up 
the  attempt  and  surrendered  what  remained  of 
his  little  force.  “He  and  his  worn  veterans  could 
yield  with  no  shame,  for  they  had  fought  against 
tremendous  odds,  as  stubbornly,  as  bravely,  and 
as  skillfully  as  any  army  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  the  terms 
of  surrender  were  made  generous  by  Grant.” 

Virtually  the  war  was  ended  by  the  surrender  of 
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General  Lee.  General  Johnston’s  forces  were  sur¬ 
rendered  on  the  26th  of  April,  and  all  remaining 
forces  laid  down  their  arms  in  the  course  of  the 
following  month.  Before  that  consummation 
was  reached  the  awful  tragedy  of  the  murder  of 
President  Lincoln  had  occurred.  He  had  been 
with  General  Grant,  at  City  Point,  when  Rich¬ 
mond  was  entered  by  the  Union  troops,  and  had 
made  two  visits  to  that  city,  attending  to  ques¬ 
tions  that  arose  from  the  altered  state  of  affairs. 
After  returning  to  Washington,  he  made  a  care¬ 
fully  considered  speech,  in  response  to  a  public 
serenade,  reviewing  the  steps  toward  reconstruc¬ 
tion  that  he  had  taken  already,  indicating  the 
dispassionate  and  liberal  temper  in  which  he 
would  strive  to  have  the  same  work  continued, 
and  intimating  his  opinion  that  “the  very  intel- 
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ligent”  among  the  freed  blacks,  and  “those  who 
serve  our  cause  as  soldiers,”  should  be  made 
voters  in  the  reconstructed  states,  but  not  the  The  murder 
whole  mass  of  late  slaves.  Three  days  later,  on  Lincoln, 
the  evening  of  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  sur-  jggg 
render  of  Fort  Sumter,  the  weary  head  of  the 
nation  sought  an  hour  of  relaxation  at  the  theater, 
with  his  wife  and  a  party  of  friends,  and  there,  in  and  Hay, 


his  box,  he  was  shot  by  the  stealthy  assassin,  who 
crept  into  it  unseen,  and  who  escaped  before  his  10  :  ch.  xiv- 
deed  was  understood. 

The  assassination  of  the  president  proved  to  be 
in  connection  with  a  conspiracy  of  murder  which  The  assas- 
contemplated  the  death  of  the  vice-president, 

Andrew  Johnson,  and  of  Mr.  Seward,  the  secre-  spiracy 
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tary  of  state.  Mr.  Seward  was  attacked  in  his 
house  the  same  evening,  and  wounded,  but  not 
mortally;  Mr.  Johnson  was  not  reached.  John 
Wilkes  Booth,  the  assassin  of  the  president  and 
contriver  of  the  whole  foul  plot,  was  tracked  in 
his  flight  from  Washington,  and,  on  refusing  to 
surrender,  was  shot.  The  other  conspirators 
were  tried  by  a  military  court,  and  four  of  them, 
including  a  woman,  were  hanged. 

These  plotters  of  murder,  and  one  Confederate 
prisonkeeper,  who  had  been  murderous  in  his 
cruel  treatment  of  Union  prisoners  of  war,  were 
the  only  actors  in  or  partisans  of  the  rebellion 
(spies  excepted)  who  suffered  a  death  penalty, 
imposed  by  any  civil  or  military  court.  There 
were  no  trials  for  treason,  nor  political  prosecu¬ 
tions  of  any  kind.  Mr.  Davis,  the  fallen  president 
of  the  fallen  Confederacy,  was  imprisoned  for 
two  years,  then  admitted  to  bail,  and  shared  in  a 
general  amnesty,  proclaimed  in  December,  1868. 

The  huge  armies  of  the  Union  were  dissolved  as 
rapidly  as  they  had  been  formed.  By  the  middle 
of  November,  1865,  800,000  men  had  been  mus¬ 
tered  out  of  service  and  returned  to  their  homes. 
From  first  to  last  there  had  been  2,200,000 
enlisted  on  the  national  side,  and  not  less  than 
1,000,000  had  been  on  the  Confederate  rolls. 
About  360,000  on  one  side  and  250,000  or  300,000 
on  the  other  had  perished  in  the  course  of  the  war, 
from  wounds  or  disease.  More  than  2,000  battles 
and  minor  engagements  had  been  fought.  The 
government  had  expended  $3,250,000,000  in  the 
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prosecution  of  the  war,  and  ended  it  with  a 
national  debt  of  #2,808,549,000.  Such  statistics 
may  help  to  convey  to  one’s  mind  some  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  appalling  magnitude  of  the  war. 

Vice-President  Andrew  Johnson,  made  presi¬ 
dent  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  was  a  loyal 
East  Tennesseean,  who  refused  to  recognize  the 
secession  of  his  State,  and  had  represented  it  in 
the  senate  of  the  United  States  till  the  end  of  his 
term.  After  the  occupation  of  Nashville  by  the 
Union  forces  he  had  been  made  military  governor 
of  Tennessee,  and  he  had  been  closely  associated 
with  the  party  in  power  throughout  the  war;  but 
his  political  opinions  were  those  of  a  Democrat, 
and  his  relations  in  the  presidency  to  the  party 
which  elected  him  vice-president  were  much  like 
those  of  John  Tyler,  tending  to  a  like  result.  He 
wished  to  proceed  in  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Union  on  Mr.  Lincoln’s  lines,  though  inclined,  it 
appeared,  to  more  severity  of  dealing  with  the 
chiefs  of  the  fallen  Confederacy;  but  he  had  none 
of  Lincoln’s  surpassing  political  wisdom  and 
wonderful  tact.  Hence  he  could  not  win  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  nation,  and  could  not  keep  the 
mastery  of  the  situation  which  Lincoln  had.  He 
could  not,  or  did  not,  check  proceedings  in  the 
process  of  his  reconstruction  measures  which 
alarmed  northern  sentiment;  which  involved 
him  in  open  quarrels  with  the  radicals  of  the 
Republican  party,  and  which  enabled  the  latter 
to  win  most  of  the  party  to  their  support. 

The  result  was  an  open  issue  between  executive 
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and  legislative  authority,  and  a  practical  negation 
of  the  former  during  the  last  three  years  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson’s  term.  Hostility  to  the  president 
became  so  passionate  that  he  was  impeached,  but 
no  conviction  was  secured.  His  reconstructive 
work,  and  that  of  President  Lincoln,  were  all 
undone,  by  acts  of  congress,  passed  over  the 
executive  veto,  which  provided  for  a  fresh  reor¬ 
ganization  of  the  lately  rebellious  States,  under 
military  supervision;  which  gave  the  suffrage  to 
the  freed  negroes,  affirmed  their  citizenship,  and 
placed  their  civil  and  political  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  under  the  protection  of  the  courts  and  the 
military  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States. 
This  affirmation  of  the  citizenship  of  the  freed 
blacks,  with  provisions  intended  to  secure  them 
in  the  possession  of  rights,  civil  and  political,  in 
strict  equality  with  white  citizens,  were  then 
embodied  in  a  proposed  Fourteenth  Amendment 
to  the  constitution,  which  the  States  undergoing 
reconstruction  were  required  to  ratify,  before 
congress  would  admit  them  to  representation  as 
members  of  the  federal  union.  A  Thirteenth 
Amendment,  prohibiting  slavery  “within  the 
United  States  or  any  place  subject  to  their  juris¬ 
diction,”  had  been  submitted  by  congress  to  the 
States  in  February,  1865,  and  its  adoption  was 
proclaimed  before  that  year  closed.  A  Fifteenth 
Amendment,  forbidding  the  United  States  or  any 
State  to  deny  or  abridge  the  right  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States  to  vote  “on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude,”  was 


After  War  Demoralizations 

submitted  in  February,  1869,  and  became  of 
force  in  March,  1870.  Reconstruction  was 
completed  in  the  following  January,  when  con¬ 
gress  received  senators  and  representatives  from 
Virginia,  the  last  of  the  seceding  States  to  be 
restored. 

A  state  of  things  most  scandalous  and  deplora¬ 
ble  was  produced  by  the  congressional  methods  of 
reconstruction  in  most  of  the  southern  States.  By 
the  enfranchisement  of  colored  citizens  and  dis¬ 
franchisement  of  large  leading  classes  of  white 
men,  the  former  were  endowed  suddenly  with 
supreme  political  power.  Their  votes,  which  men 
bred  as  slaves  could  not  possibly  cast  with  intel¬ 
ligence  or  independence,  became  controlling  for 
several  years,  almost  everywhere,  in  public 
affairs.  Political  adventurers  were  never  given  a 
more  unlimited  opportunity  for  organizing  ras¬ 
cality  and  recklessness  in  government,  and  they 
made  the  most  of  it  without  delay.  Resistance  by 
violent  measures,  to  intimidate  colored  voters 
and  frighten  them  out  of  public  offices,  was  then 
resorted  to  by  the  disfranchised  whites,  who 
formed  secret  societies  for  the  purpose,  under 
different  names  at  first,  but  all  finally  merged  in 
the  formidable  Ku-Klux  Klan.  For  nearly  a 
decade  the  nation  was  disgraced  by  the  anarchy 
and  corruption  that  prevailed  in  the  south. 

Nor  was  the  evil  condition  of  things  confined  to 
the  south.  The  period  was  one  of  widespread 
demoralizations  in  the  country  at  large,  especially 
in  political  and  commercial  affairs.  The  country 
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was  suffering  from  the  after  effects  of  the  war, 
from  intensified  vices  in  the  “spoils  system”  of 
the  public  service,  and  from  the  pernicious  stimu¬ 
lation  of  extravagance  and  gambling  speculation 
by  a  depreciated  legal  tender  paper  money.  It 
was  scandalized  and  outraged  by  discoveries  of 
fraud  in  the  war  department,  custom-house  and 
Indian  bureau;  by  exposures  of  a  “whiskey  ring” 
robbing  the  national  treasury,  a  “Tweed  ring” 
plundering  the  city  of  New  York,  a  “Fisk  and 
Gould  ring”  looting  the  -Erie  Railway,  with  the 
help  of  corrupted  courts. 

Such  incidents  of  the  after-war  demoralization 
cast  something  of  an  unfortunate  shadow  on  the 
administration  of  General  Grant,  who  was  elected 
to  the  presidency  in  1868,  and  reelected  in  1872. 
But  the  same  administration  is  distinguished  by 
many  vigorous  undertakings  of  correction  and 
reform, — most  importantly  by  the  first  act  of 
congress  in  the  interest  of  “civil  service  reform,” 
which  was  passed  in  1871,  upon  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  President  Grant.  It  is  distinguished  still 
more  by  its  settlement  with  Great  Britain  of 
claims  growing  out  of  the  depredations  committed 
by  the  Alabama  and  other  Confederate  cruisers 
or  commerce-destroyers,  built  and  fitted  out  in 
British  ports.  Under  a  treaty  signed  at  Washing¬ 
ton  in  1871,  the  “ Alabama  claims,”  so-called, 
were  submitted  to  a  tribunal  of  arbitration,  which 
sat  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  the  following  year, 
and  which  awarded  an  indemnity  of  $15,500,000 
to  the  United  States.  * 


Unification  of  Italy  and  Germany 

Further  unification  of  Italy 

During  the  years  of  the  fierce  war  in  America, 
Europe  in  general  was  at  peace,  but  circumstances 
were  preparing  for  great  and  violent  changes  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  In  1862  Garibaldi  raised 
volunteers  for  the  overthrow  of  the  papal  govern¬ 
ment  at  Rome;  but  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  who 
waited  patiently  for  the  attainment  of  the  same 
result  by  diplomatic  means,  suppressed  the 
unwise  attempt.  Two  years  later,  the  king  of 
Italy  brought  about  an  agreement  with  the 
French  emperor  to  withdraw  his  garrison  from 
Rome,  and,  after  that  had  been  done,  the  annexa¬ 
tion  of  Rome  to  the  Italian  kingdom  was  a  mere 
question  of  time.  It  came  about  in  1870,  after 
the  fall  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  Victor  Emmanuel 
transferred  his  capital  to  Rome.  The  pope’s 
domain  was  then  limited  to  the  precincts  of  the 
Vatican. 

The  unification  of  Germany 

The  unification  of  Italy  was  the  first  of  a 
remarkable  series  of  nationalizing  movements, 
which  have  been  the  most  significant  feature  of 
the  history  of  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  next  of  these  movements  to  begin 
was  in  Germany — the  much  divided  country  of 
one  peculiarly  homogeneous  and  identical  race. 
Influences  tending  toward  unification  had  been 
acting  on  the  Germans  since  Prussia  rose  to 
superiority  in  the  north.  By  the  middle  of  the 
century,  the  educated,  military  Prussia  that  was 
founded  after  1806  had  become  a  power  capable 
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of  great  things  in  capable  hands;  and  the  capable 
hands  received  it.  Frederick  William  IV.,  king 
of  Prussia  since  1840,  died  in  1861,  after  four 
years  of  mental  incapacity,  and  his  brother 
William,  who  had  been  regent  in  that  interval, 
became  king.  In  the  following  year  King  William 
called  Otto  von  Bismarck  to  his  counsels,  and, 
under  the  lead  and  inspiration  of  that  remarkable 
statesman,  began  the  course  of  policy  which 
raised  Prussia  to  the  headship  of  a  new  Germanic 
empire,  and  to  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of 
European  powers.  Bismarck  found  his  first 
opportunity  for  the  aggrandizement  of  his  coun¬ 
try  in  an  old  and  obscure  question  between 
Denmark  and  the  German  Confederation,  relative 
to  the  duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein.  Some 
occurrences  that  happened  fortunately  for  his 
plans  reopened  this  Schleswig-Holstein  question 
in  1863,  and  he  succeeded  in  luring  Austria  (whose 
pretensions  to  leadership  in  German  affairs  he 
planned  to  break  down)  into  a  joint  undertaking 
with  Prussia,  for  the  occupation  of  the  disputed 
duchies  and  their  separation  from  the  Danish 
crown.  In  1864  the  project  was  carried  out;  a 
year  later  Prussia  and  Austria  were  in  quarrel 
over  the  administration  of  the  duchies;  in  1866 
they  fought  the  quarrel  out,  and  Austria  was 
vanquished  in  a  Seven  Weeks  War,  finished  at 
the  crushing  battle  of  Sadowa,  or  Koniggratz. 
The  superiority  of  Prussia,  organized  by  her 
great  military  administrator  and  soldier,  Moltke, 
was  overpowering;  her  rival  was  at  her  mercy; 


King  William  and  Bismarck  in  Germany 

but  Bismarck  and  his  king  were  wisely  magnani¬ 
mous.  They  refrained  from  inflicting  on  the 
Austrians  a  humiliation  that  would  rankle  and 
keep  enmities  alive.  They  foresaw  the  need  of 
future  friendship  between  the  two  powers  of 
central  Europe,  as  against  Russia  on  the  one  side 
and  France  on  the  other,  and  they  shaped  their 
policy  to  secure  it.  It  sufficed  them  to  have  put 
Austria  out  of  the  German  circle  forever;  to  have 
ended  the  false  relation  in  which  the  Hapsburgs— 
rulers  of  an  essentially  Slavonic  and  Magyar 
dominion — had  stood  toward  Germany  so  long. 

Prussia  now  dominated  the  surrounding  Ger¬ 
man  states  so  commandingly  that  the  mode  and 
the  time  of  their  unification  may  be  said  to  have 
been  within  her  own  control.  Hanover,  Hesse- 
Cassel,  Nassau,  Schleswig-Holstein  and  Frank¬ 
fort  were  incorporated  in  the  Prussian  kingdom 
at  once.  Saxony  and  the  other  states  of  the  north 
were  enveloped  in  a  North  German  Confedera¬ 
tion,  with  the  king  of  Prussia  for  its  hereditary 
president  and  commander  of  its  forces.  The 
states  of  southern  Germany  were  left  unfederated 
for  the  time  being,  but  bound  themselves  by 
treaty  to  put  their  armies  at  the  disposal  of 
Prussia.  Thus  Germany  as  a  whole  was  already 
made  practically  one  power,  under  the  control  of 
King  William  and  the  great  minister  to  whom  he 
gave  a  free  hand. 

Complete  unification  of  Italy 

The  same  war  which  unified  Germany  carried 
forward  the  nationalization  of  Italy  another  step. 
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Victor  Emmanuel  had  been  shrewd  enough  to 
form  an  alliance  with  Prussia  before  the  war 
began,  and  he  attacked  Austria  in  Venetia  simul¬ 
taneously  with  the  German  attack  on  the  Bohe¬ 
mian  side.  The  Italians  were  beaten  at  Custozza, 
and  their  navy  was  defeated  in  the  Adriatic;  but 
the  victorious  Prussians  exacted  Venetia  for  them 
in  the  settlement  of  peace,  and  Austria  had  no 
longer  any  foothold  in  the  Italian  peninsula. 

Federation  of  Austria-Hungary 

It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  Austria,  long 
blinded  and  stupefied  by  the  narcotic  of  abso¬ 
lutism,  that  the  lessons  of  the  war  of  1866  sank 
deep  into  her  mind  and  produced  a  very  genuine 
enlightenment.  The  whole  policy  of  the  court  of 
Vienna  was  changed,  and  with  it  the  constitution 
of  the  empire.  The  statesmen  of  Hungary  were 
called  into  consultation  with  the  statesmen  of 
Austria,  and  the  outcome  of  their  discussions  was 
an  agreement  which  swept  away  the  old  Austria, 
holding  Hungary  in  subjection,  and  created  in  its 
place  a  new  power — a  federal  Austria-Hungary 
equalized  in  its  two  principal  parts,  and  united  un¬ 
der  the  same  sovereign  with  distinct  constitutions. 


Franco-German  War 

The  surprising  triumph  of  Prussia  in  the  Seven 
Weeks  War  stung  Louis  Napoleon  with  a  jealousy 
which  he  could  not  conceal.  He  was  incapable  of 
perceiving  what  it  signified, — of  perfection  in  the 
organization  of  the  Prussian  kingdom  and  of 
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power  in  its  resources.  He  was  under  illusions  as 
to  his  own  strength.  His  empire  had  been  honey¬ 
combed  by  the  rascalities  that  attended  and  sur¬ 
rounded  him,  and  he  did  not  know  it.  He 
imagined  France  to  be  capable  of  putting  a  check 
on  Prussian  aggrandizement;  and  he  began  very 
early  after  Sadowa  to  pursue  King  William  with 
demands  which  were  tolerably  certain  to  end  in 
war.  When  the  war  came,  in  July,  1870,  it  was 
by  his  own  declaration;  yet  Prussia  was  prepared 
for  it  and  France  was  not.  In  six  week’s  time 
from  the  declaration  of  war, — in  one  month  from 
the  first  action, — Napoleon  himself  was  a  prisoner 
of  war  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans,  surrendered 
at  Sedan,  with  the  whole  army  which  he  person¬ 
ally  commanded;  the  empire  was  in  collapse,  and 
a  provisional  government  had  taken  the  direction 
of  affairs.  On  the  20th  of  September  Paris  was 
invested ;  on  the  28th  of  October  Bazaine,  with  an 
army  of  150,000  men,  capitulated  at  Metz.  A 
hopeless  attempt  to  rally  the  nation  to  fresh 
efforts  of  defense  in  the  interior,  on  the  Loire,  was 
made  valiantly  under  the  lead  of  Gambetta;  but 
it  was  too  late.  When  the  year  closed,  besieged 
Paris  was  at  the  verge  of  starvation  and  all 
attempts  to  relieve  the  city  had  failed.  On  the 
28th  of  January,  1871,  an  armistice  was  sought 
and  obtained;  on  the  30th,  Paris  was  surrendered 
and  the  Germans  entered  it.  The  treaty  of  peace 
signed  subsequently  ceded  Alsace  to  Germany, 
with  a  fifth  of  Lorraine,  and  bound  France  to  pay 
a  war  indemnity  of  five  milliards  of  francs. 
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The  making  of  a  Federal  Germanic  Empire 

While  the  Germans  were  besieging  Paris,  their 
statesmen  and  princes  were  framing  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  a  new  Germanic  Confederation,  which 
should  embrace  the  states  of  south  Germany,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  north,  with  the  king  of  Prus¬ 
sia,  its  president,  raised  to  imperial  rank.  Agree¬ 
ments  were  reached  and  the  imperial  constitution 
adopted  before  the  end  of  the  year,  whereupon 
wmiam  oi  King  William  of  Prussia  assumed  the  title  of 
becomes  German  emperor,  on  the  18th  of  January,  1871, 
-pe-  while  occupying  the  grand  palace  of  Louis  XIV., 

1871  at  Versailles. 
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In  February,  1871,  the  provisional  “govern¬ 
ment  of  national  defense”  gave  way  in  France  to 
a  national  assembly,  duly  elected  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  armistice,  and  an  executive  was 
instituted  at  Bordeaux,  under  the  presidency  of 
M.  Thiers.  Early  in  March,  the  German  forces 
were  withdrawn  from  Paris,  and  control  of  the 
city  was  seized  immediately  by  that  dangerous 
element — Jacobinical,  or  red  republican,  or  com¬ 
munistic,  as  it  may  be  described  variously, 
which  always  shows  itself  with  promptitude  and 
power  in  the  French  capital,  at  disorderly  times. 
The  “commune”  was  proclaimed,  and  the 
national  government  was  defied.  From  the  2d  of 
April  until  the  28th  of  May  Paris  was  again  under 
siege,  this  time  by  forces  of  the  French  govern¬ 
ment,  fighting  to  overcome  the  revolutionists 
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within.  The  proceedings  of  the  latter  were  more 
wantonly  destructive  than  those  of  the  Terrorists 
of  the  Revolution,  and  scarcely  less  sanguinary. 

The  commune  was  suppressed  in  the  end  with 
great  severity. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

During  the  war  in  America  the  Liberal  party 
held  power  in  Great  Britain,  but  it  was  the 
Liberal  party  in  an  early  stage  of  its  development, 
before  its  constituency  had  been  broadened  and 
while  Russell  and  Palmerston  were  its  parlia¬ 
mentary  chiefs.  The  liberalism  of  Palmerston  pXeLton 
had  never  been  ardent,  and  that  of  Russell  had 
cooled  with  age.  The  latter  believed,  however, 
that  the  time  had  come  for  a  further  step  in 
popularizing  the  parliamentary  representation, 
and  he  prepared  a  new  reform  bill  in  1867;  but 
his  proposals  were  not  favored  and  he  resigned. 

Then  the  Conservatives  came  into  office,  and  °jsrraeI^u 
Disraeli  thought  to  strengthen  his  party  by  a  1867 
surprising  concession  to  the  pressing  demand  for 
a  widened  representation  of  the  people.  When 
his  bill  came  into  parliament  the  advanced 
Liberals  forced  him  to  give  it  a  scope  much 
beyond  his  intention,  and  beyond  even  the  desires 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright.  The  result 
was  a  most  unexpected  leap  in  English  progress 
toward  democracy  in  government,  adding  a  great 
body  of  small  rent-paying  and  rate-paying  house¬ 
holders  to  the  voting  class. 

By  this  time,  political  sentiment  in  the  Liberal  The  liberal- 
party  had  become  more  genuinely  liberalized,  paerdtylberal 
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under  the  influence  of  such  men  as  Gladstone, 
Bright,  and  Cobden,  and  the  party  itself  had  been 
reinforced.  Public  opinion  was  becoming  atten¬ 
tive  to  the  wrongs  of  Ireland,  and  Gladstone,  in 
the  spring  of  1868,  was  able  to  pass  resolutions  in 
the  house  of  commons  in  favor  of  releasing  the 
Catholic  Irish  people  from  the  compulsory  sup¬ 
port  of  that  established  Protestant  church  which 
had  tithed  and  taxed  them  for  three  hundred 
years.  This  forced  the  Conservative  ministry, 
under  Earl  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  to  resign,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  become  premier  for  the  next  five 
years.  In  that  period,  what  seemed  to  be  hardly 
less  than  a  revolutionary  change  in  the  domestic 
institutions  and  policy  of  the  United  Kingdom 
was  produced,  by  the  remarkable  number  of 
important  measures  that  were  carried  into  effect. 
Aside  from  Irish  measures,  to  be  spoken  of 
presently,  a  national  system  of  common  schools 
was  established,  partly  controlled,  however,  as 
“church  schools,”  by  the  established  church; 
dissenters  were  admitted,  for  the  first  time,  to  the 
great  universities,  by  abolition  of  the  old  oppres¬ 
sive  “test  oath;”  the  selling  of  commissions  in 
the  army  was  abolished;  use  of  the  secret  ballot 
in  voting  was  introduced.  In  external  matters 
the  policy  of  the  government  was  pacific,  and  it 
was  at  pains  to  recover  friendly  relations  with  the 
United  States,  by  the  treaty  of  Washington, 
which  settled  the  “  Alabama  claims,”  so-called, 
in  1871. 

It  was  in  Ireland,  however,  that  this  Gladstone 
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ministry  performed  its  most  notable  work, 
addressing  itself  with  earnestness  to  undertakings 
for  a  removal  of  the  causes  of  Irish  discontent. 

For  a  time  after  the  heart-breaking  famine  of 
1845-47,  and  the  feeble  plotting  of  the  Young  SnteS' 
Ireland  party,  there  had  been  a  despairing  quiet 
in  the  island;  and  then  came  a  revival  of  pas¬ 
sionate  animosity  to  British  rule,  producing  the 
Fenian  conspiracies,  which  ran  their  course  from  p 
about  1858  to  1867.  Those  conspiracies  drew  spiracies, 
most  of  their  encouragement  and  support  from  1858-1867 
the  Irish  in  America,  who  had  immigrated  in  vast 
numbers  since  the  famine,  and  had  prospered 
fairly  well.  Many  of  them  had  served  in  the 
American  civil  war,  and  they  were  eager  to  fur¬ 
nish  men  as  well  as  money  for  the  attacks  on 
Great  Britain  which  the  Fenian  brotherhood 
proposed.  But  the  whole  movement  was  made 
futile  by  weak  or  dishonest  management,  and 
produced  nothing  but  some  planless  raids  into 
Canada  from  the  American  border,  and  an 
abortive  rising  in  Ireland,  in  1867.  Two  years 
later,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  able  to  begin  the  long 
effort  of  his  public  life  to  heal  the  sense  of  wrong 
in  Irish  minds.  First,  he  took  in  hand  the 
religious  grievance,  and  disestablished  the  Irish  usWnt'of 
branch  of  the  church  of  England,  styled  the  ‘iwh?1 
church  of  Ireland,  which,  having  in  its  member-  July>18s9 
ship  a  tenth,  only,  of  the  population  of  the 
island,  had  been  supported,  nevertheless,  by  the 
taxation  of  the  whole.  The  Catholics,  the  Pres¬ 
byterians  and  other  dissenters  were  now  released 
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from  this  unjust  burden.  Then,  in  1870,  he 
turned  to  the  land  question  and  passed  a  bill,  the 
first  of  several  which  restrict  the  power  of  Irish 
landlords  to  oppress  their  tenants,  and  which 
protect  the  latter,  while  opening  opportunities 
for  the  ownership  of  land. 

Revolution  and  restoration  in  Spain 

In  Spain,  a  liberal  party,  and  even  a  republican 
party,  had  been  gaining  ground  for  some  years. 
Queen  Isabella  placed  herself  in  conflict  with  it, 
and  a  revolution  occurred  in  1868  which  drove  her 
into  France.  The  revolutionists  offered  the 
crown  to  a  prince  related  distantly  to  the  royal 
family  of  Prussia.  It  was  this  incident  that  gave 
Louis  Napoleon  a  pretext  for  quarreling  with  the 
king  of  Prussia  in  1870  and  declaring  war.  De¬ 
clined  by  the  Hohenzollern  prince,  the  Spanish 
crown  was  then  offered  to  Amadeo,  son  of  the 
king  of  Italy,  who  accepted  it,  but  resigned  it 
again  in  1873,  after  a  reign  of  two  years,  in  disgust 
with  the  factions  which  troubled  him.  Castelar, 
the  distinguished  republican  orator,  then  formed 
a  republican  government  which  held  the  reins  for 
a  few  months,  but  could  not  establish  order  in  the 
troubled  land.  The  monarchy  was  restored  in 
December,  1874,  by  the  coronation  of  Alfonso 
XII.,  son  of  the  exiled  Isabella. 

Russia 

Nearly  two  years  in  advance  of  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  black  slaves  in  the  United  States,  by  the 
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Emancipation  in  Russia 

military  proclamation  of  President  Lincoln,  the 
white  serfs  of  Russia — last  relics  of  European 
serfdom — were  set  free  by  the  autocratic  edict  of 
the  tzar  Alexander  II.,  who  succeeded  his  father, 
,  Nicholas  I.,  on  the  Russian  throne,  in  1855. 
With  the  decree  of  emancipation — issued  on  the 
3d  of  March  (Old  Style,  February  19),  1861, — 
went  measures  for  assisting  the  freed  peasants  to 
become  possessors  of  land,  with  important  com¬ 
munal  rights.  Results,  apparently,  have  not 
fully  realized  the  generous  intention  of  good  to  the 
humble  mass  of  his  subjects  that  inspired  the 
tzar.  That  he  began  his  reign  with  large  views 
and  generous  aims,  and  strove  hard  for  a  number 
of  years  to  reform  a  government  that  is  despotized 
by  many  social  forces  which  its  theoretical  auto¬ 
crat  has  no  power  to  control,  is  hardly  open  to 
doubt.  But  his  work  was  timed  unfortunately,  in 
the  period  when  socialistic  ferments  in  Europe 
were  generating  demands  of  a  kind  which  nothing 
rational  in  government  could  satisfy,  and  the  long 
repression  of  the  Russian  mind  had  made  it 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  that  unnatural  heating  of 
free  thought.  The  tzar’s  empire  became  the  very 
center  of  propagation  for  mad  theories  of  Anarch¬ 
ism  and  Nihilism,— for  mad  conspiracies  against 
all  government  and  law.  Their  antagonism 
checked  and  repelled  his  inclinations  toward 
political  reform,  and  produced  a  hardened  temper 
in  the  later  years  of  his  reign. 

For  some  years  past  the  Russians  had  been 
pushing  their  western  Siberian  frontiers  south- 
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ward,  slowly  completing  the  subjugation  of  the 
Kirghiz  hordes,  and  advancing  their  posts  into 
the  heart  of  that  Central  Asian  region  of  which 
almost  nothing  had  been  known  to  Europe  since 
the  days  of  Timour,  who  made  his  capital  at 
Samarkand.  About  1859,  having  established 
their  posts  on  the  Aral  and  the  Jaxartes,  they 
entered  resolutely  upon  the  conquest  of  Turkes¬ 
tan,  and  received  the  submission  of  Tashkend, 
Khokhand  and  Bokhara  in  the  course  of  the  next 
ten  years.  Having  then  reached  the  Oxus,  and 
become  the  successors  of  Greeks,  Huns,  Turks, 
Arabs  and  Tatars,  in  ancient  Sogdiana,  they 
paused  for  a  short  time. 

British  America 

An  important  arrangement  of  free  trade 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  for  cer¬ 
tain  enumerated  articles,  was  effected  by  a  treaty 
of  reciprocity  negotiated  and  ratified  in  1854. 
The  treaty  was  obnoxious  to  the  champions  of 
protectionism  in  the  United  States,  and,  at  the 
end  of  the  ten  years  for  which  it  was  required  to 
be  in  force,  the  authorities  at  Washington  gave 
the  requisite  notice  of  abrogation.  It  expired, 
accordingly,  in  1865. 

The  event  of  most  importance  in  British- 
American  history  occurred  in  1867,  when  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  was  created,  by  a  federal 
union  of  the  former  province  of  Canada  with 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  under  a  statute 
of  the  imperial  parliament,  known  as  the  British 
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North  America  Act.  Provision  was  made  in  the 
act  for  the  subsequent  accession  of  Prince  Edward 
Island,  Newfoundland  and  British  Columbia,  and 
for  the  acquisition  of  the  great  domain  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  (Rupert’s  Land  and  the 
Northwest),  stretching  northward  to  the  Arctic 
Sea.  British  Columbia  was  brought  into  the 
confederation  in  1871  and  Prince  Edward  Island 
in  1873.  Newfoundland  has  declined  to  enter  it, 
thus  far.  In  1870  the  Dominion  government 
made  terms  with  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  and 
obtained  the  cession  of  all  its  rights;  but  had  to 
deal  with  some  resistance  from  settlers  in  the 
Red  River  region,  in  and  around  Fort  Garry  (now 
the  city  of  Winnipeg),  where  an  effort  at  rebellion 
was  headed  by  one  Louis  Riel.  It  was  easily 
overcome,  and  that  section  of  the  Dominion  ter¬ 
ritory,  organized  as  the  province  of  Manitoba, 
was  received  into  the  confederation  at  once. 

Mexico 

For  years  after  the  war  with  the  United  States, 
the  intervals  between  one  revolution  or  rebellion 
and  another,  in  Mexico,  were  brief  and  rare. 
Stability  of  government  seemed  a  wholly  impos¬ 
sible  thing  for  the  country  to  attain.  In  1861  the 
apparently  lawful  president  was  Benito  Juarez,  a 
Mexican  of  pure  Indian  blood,  who  had  been 
president  of  the  supreme  court  of  justice,  and,  as 
such,  had  become  acting  president  when  his  pred¬ 
ecessor,  Commonfort,  was  driven  from  the 
country  by  a  successful  revolt.  In  his  turn  he  had 
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rebellion  to  fight  with,  and  held  his  ground 
against  it  sufficiently  to  win  an  election  to  the 
presidency  in  the  spring  of  1861.  Meantime,  he 
had  drawn  upon  himself  and  his  party  the 
implacable  enmity  of  the  church,  by  a  decree 
sequestrating  church  property,  and  had  chal¬ 
lenged  foreign  intervention  by  another  decree, 
suspending  payment  of  interest  for  two  years  on 
the  Mexican  public  debt. 

The  effect  of  this  last  measure  was  experienced 
in  1861,  when  English,  French  and  Spanish 
creditors  of  Mexico  induced  their  several  govern¬ 
ments  to  unite  in  an  undertaking  for  the  forcible 
collection  of  their  dues.  A  joint  expedition  was 
sent  accordingly,  Spain  and  England  having  no 
other  purpose  than  to  enforce  their  claims.  Soon 
discovering  that  their  trickish  French  ally,  Napo¬ 
leon  III.,  had  other  designs,  and  aimed  at  a  con¬ 
quest  of  Mexico,  they  withdrew  from  the  expedi¬ 
tion  and  left  him  alone.  He,  taking  advantage  of 
the  civil  war  then  distracting  the  United  States, 
increased  his  forces  in  Mexico  and  prosecuted  a 
war  which  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Juarez,  and  the  proclamation  of  a 
Mexican  empire,  with  an  Austrian  archduke, 
Maximilian,  upon  its  throne.  Supported  by 
French  arms,  the  foreign  emperor  was  able  to  act 
his  part  as  such  till  1867,  when  his  patron,  Napo- 
leon,  gave  heed  to  the  insistence  of  the  United 
States  that  he  should  withdraw  his  troops.  Left 
then  to  his  own  defense,  a  few  weeks  sufficed  for 
Maximilian’s  defeat,  capture,  and  tragical  death. 
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In  a  desperate  assertion  of  his  sovereignty,  he  had 
decreed  death  to  all  who  resisted  it,  and  men 
taken  in  arms  against  him  had  been  shot.  This 
doomed  him  to  the  same  fate. 

The  government  of  Juarez  was  restored,  with 
fairly  general  support  from  the  people,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  hostility  of  the  church;  but  civil 
war  broke  out  again  in  1871,  when  the  Juaristas 
reelected  their  chief  for  another  term.  While  the 
struggle  was  in  progress,  Juarez  died,  and  Mexico 
recovered  peace  for  three  years.  New  commo¬ 
tions  then  arose,  ending  in  the  attainment  of 
power  by  the  remarkable  man,  General  Porfirio 
Diaz,  whose  advent  marked  the  beginning,  for 
the  Mexican  republic,  of  an  astonishing  new 
career. 

Paraguayan  War 

After  the  death  (1840)  of  Dr.  Francia,  the 
original  dictator-despot  of  Paraguay,  a  similar 
despotism  was  established  in  that  submissive 
country  by  one  Lopez,  who  conducted  it  for 
twenty-one  years,  and  then  passed  it  on  to  his 
son,  with  a  large  revenue  and  a  large  surplus  in 
hand.  Lopez  II.,  a  depraved  and  malignant 
creature,  formed  an  army  which  he  thought 
invincible,  and  proceeded  to  conduct  himself  like 
one  insane,  picking  quarrels  with  his  neighbors, 
and  dealing  out  torture  and  death  .to  all  around 
him.  The  United  States  minister  to  Paraguay, 
Mr.  Washburn,  had  a  narrow  escape  from  his 
hands.  The  result  was  an  alliance  of  Brazil, 
Uruguay  and  the  Argentine  republic  against  him, 
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in  a  horrible  war,  of  five  years  duration,  which 
consumed  the  larger  part  of  the  male  population 
of  Paraguay,  but  delivered  the  country  at  last  by 
the  despot’s  overthrow  and  ignominious  death. 

Egypt  and  the  Sudan 

Mehemet  Ali  had  been  able  to  make  his  pasha- 
lik  or  viceroyalty  of  Egypt  an  hereditary  office  in 
his  family,  and  transmitted  it  to  the  descendants 
of  an  adopted  son.  His  fourth  successor,  Ismail 
Pasha,  who  mounted  the  viceroyal  throne  in  1863, 
became  an  important  figure  in  the  history  of  his 
time,  by  the  extravagant  splendors  with  which  he 
surrounded  himself,  as  well  as  by  the  bold  enter¬ 
prises  that  he  undertook  for  the  development  of 
the  material  resources  of  his  realm.  He  per¬ 
suaded  the  sultan  to  raise  his  title  to  that  of  “  khe¬ 
dive,”  which  signifies,  it  is  said,  a  close  approach 
to  royal  rank.  It  was  during  his  reign  that  the 
Suez  Canal,  authorized  by  his  predecessor  and 
begun  in  1859,  was  finished  and  opened  in  1869. 

Ambitious  to  subjugate  the  tribes  of  the  Sudan, 
Ismail  sought  and  received  European  help,  under 
promises  to  suppress  slave-catching  and  the  slave- 
tiade.  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  the  English  explorer, 
was  first  commissioned  for  the  task,  in  1870,  as 
governor-general  of  the  provinces  to  be  subdued. 
In  the  course  of  three  years,  with  a  small  body  of 
troops,  Baker  enforced  his  authority  in  a  district 
surrounding  Gondokoro;  but  the  subjugation  of 
the  Sudan  and  the  extirpation  of  the  slave- 
hunters  were  beyond  the  means  at  his  command. 


Paraguay — Egypt — Japan 

Japan 

To  disturb  the  artificial  conditions  that  had 
existed  in  Japan  since  the  days  of  Ieyasu,  by  so 
great  an  innovation  as  the  admission  of  foreigners 
to  the  empire,  was  to  shatter  them  altogether,  and 
the  shogunate  system  of  government  went  down 
in  the  break.  It  was  forced  to  acknowledge  its 
powerlessness  to  control  the  daimios  (feudal 
lords)  who  resented  the  foreign  treaties,  who 
armed  and  fortified  themselves  for  war,  whose 
retainers  made  murderous  attacks  on  foreign 
representatives,  and  one  of  whom  went  so  far  as 
to  open  fire  from  his  forts  on  ships  passing  through 
a  Japanese  strait.  Thereupon  the  treaty  powers 
took  measures  of  chastisement  into  their  own 
hands,  and  after  two  hostile  daimios,  in  the 
Satsuma  and  the  Choshu  lordships,  had  experi¬ 
enced  an  encounter  with  western  warships  and 
marines,  the  disposition  of  those  lords  was  greatly 
changed.  The  attitude  of  the  mikado’s  court 
underwent  an  equal  change,  and  its  consent  to  the 
foreign  treaties  was  signified  in  1865. 

But,  while  resistance  to  the  shogunate  foreign 
policy  gave  way,  the  movement  to  recover  for  the 
mikado  the  executive  authority  which  the  sho¬ 
guns  had  usurped  went  on,  and  increased  in 
strength.  In  November,  1867,  the  reigning 
shogun  yielded  to  it,  or  appeared  to  do  so,  but 
ultimately  he  resisted  deposition,  and  there  were 
some  months  of  civil  war,  ending  in  the  shogun’s 
discomfiture  and  the  complete  restoration  of  the 
mikado’s  sovereign  power.  The  last  resistance  to 
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the  imperial  forces  was  in  the  summer  of  1869. 
In  the  following  November  the  mikado’s  court 
was  removed  from  Kyoto,  where  it  had  been 
located  since  A.  D.  794,  to  Yedo,  the  capital  of  the 
late  shogunate,  the  name  of  which  city  was  then 
changed  to  Tokyo,  signifying  eastern  capital, 
while  Kyoto  was  newly  named  Saikyo,  or  the 
capital  in  the  west. 

Before  this  occurred,  the  ancient  feudal  system 
of  provincial  government  had  been,  like  the 
shogunate,  cleared  from  the  path  of  progress  to 
which  Japan  now  turned.  It  was  abolished  with 
the  consent  even  request — of  the  leading  dai- 
mios;  or,  rather,  on  the  initiative  of  the  capable 
ministers, — members  of  the  samurai  or  military- 
class,  who  performed  the  functions  of  those 
generally  effete  lords.  By  an  imperial  decree,  the 
daimiates  were  abolished,  with  compensation  to 
the  daimios  for  revenues  lost,  and  prefectures 
were  organized  in  their  stead.  Then  Japan  stood 
prepared  for  an  eager  and  quick  absorption  of  the 
modern  knowledge  so  long  denied  to  her,  and 
began  the  new  career  which  has  so  amazed  the 
world. 
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The  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland:  Beacons- 
field  and  “jingoism.” — The  third  reform  bill. — Gladstone’s  Irish  home  rule 
bills. — Rupture  in  the  Liberal  party. — Salisbury  ministry. — Pacifying 
measures  for  Ireland. — Death  of  Queen  Victoria.  The  French  Republic:  The 
Dreyfus  agitation. — Public  control  of  education.  The  German  Empire: 
William  II. — Imperial  egotism. — The  new  Germany. — Socialistic  pater¬ 
nalism.  Russia  and  her  neighbors:  Russo-Turkish  war. — Russian  treatment 
of  Finland. — Development  of  Siberia. — Dangerous  discontent  in  the  empire. 
Japan ,  China ,  Korea ,  and  the  Russians  in  eastern  Asia:  War  between  Japan 
and  China. — Treatment  of  China  by  western  powers. — The  “Boxer”  out¬ 
break. — Russian  designs  in  Manchuria.  Egypt  and  the  Sudan:  Foreign  con¬ 
trol  of  Egyptian  finances*. — Arabi’s  revolt. — British  suppression  of  it. — The 
“Mahdi”  in  the  Sudan. — Fate  of  Colonel  Gordon. — Egyptian  conquest  of  the 
Sudan.  The  partitioning  of  Africa:  The  Congo  Free  State. — The  Berlin 
Conference. — Scramble  for  African  territory.  Boer -Briton  war:  Its  causes 
and  results.  The  United  States:  Conditions  in  the  south. — Monetary  ques¬ 
tions. — Greenback  and  Silver  parties. — Tariff  questions. — Civil  service 
reform. — War  with  Spain. — Acquisition  and  subjugation  of  the  Philippines. 
— Liberation  of  Cuba. — Panama  Canal. — Material  progress. — Imperialistic 
ambitions.  Elsewhere:  Prosperity  in  Canada. — Progress  under  Diaz  in 
Mexico. — Fall  of  the  Brazilian  empire. — Confederation  of  Australian  colonies. 
—Socialistic  experiments  in  New  Zealand. 

In  the  brief  period  that  we  surveyed  last  there 
were  three  great  wars  and  many  minor  ones 
fought,  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  In  the 
period  that  we  now  enter,  we  shall  find,  perhaps, 
as  much  war  as  we  have  noted  in  any  equal 
stretch  of  previous  time.  The  greater  nations  are 
lying,  so  to  speak,  on  their  arms,  watching  one 
another  with  jealous  hearts:  Germany,  France, 
Austria,  Russia,  Italy,  maintain  armies,  even  in 
years  of  peace,  that  would  have  seemed  mon¬ 
strous,  not  long  ago,  for  actual  war;  England  is 

adding  more,  and  always  more,  to  the  hundreds  of 
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her  battle  ships  and  cruisers;  the  United  States 
are  making  haste  to  secure  a  place  among  the 
foremost  of  the  naval  powers,  and  all  the  lesser 
nations  are  supporting  fleets  and  military  arma¬ 
ments  beyond  their  means.  The  preparation  for 
battle  is  so  vast  in  its  scale,  so  unceasing,  so 
increasing,  so  far  in  the  lead  beyond  all  other 
efforts  among  men,  that  it  seems  like  a  new 
affirmation  of  belief  that  war  is  the  natural  order 
of  the  world. 

And  yet,  the  dread  of  war  is  greater  in  the 
civilized  world  than  ever  before.  The  interests 
and  influences  that  work  for  peace  are  more 
powerful  than  at  any  former  time.  The  wealth 
which  war  threatens,  the  commerce  which  it 
interrupts,  the  industry  which  it  disturbs,  the 
intelligence  which  it  offends,  the  humanity  which 
it  shocks,  the  Christianity  which  it  grieves,  grow 
stronger  to  resist  it,  year  by  year.  The  statesman 
and  the  diplomatist  are  under  checks  of  respon¬ 
sibility  which  a  generation  no  older  than  Pal¬ 
merston’s  never  felt.  The  arbitrator  and  the 
tribunal  of  arbitration  have  become  familiar 
within  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  spirit  of  the 
age  opposes  war  with  rising  earnestness  and 
increasing  force;  while  the  circumstance  and  fact 
of  the  time  seem  arranged  for  it  as  the  chief  busi¬ 
ness  of  mankind. 

The  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague 

When,  in  1898,  the  tzar  of  Russia  proposed  a 
conference  of  all  governments  for  the  purpose  of 
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seeking  “the  most  effective  means  of  assuring  to 
all  peoples  the  blessings  of  real  and  lasting  peace, 
and  above  all  of  limiting  the  progressive  develop¬ 
ment  of  existing  armaments,”  a  happy  surprise  of 
hope,  that  war  might  be  checked,  if  not  ended, 
was  felt  in  the  world.  All  nations  of  importance 
responded  to  the  tzar’s  invitation,  and  their 
representatives  were  assembled  in  conference  at 
The  Hague,  in  Holland,  from  the  18th  of  May  till 
the  29th  of  July,  1899.  The  fruits  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  were  three  conventions,  signed  then  or  since 
and  formally  ratified  by  most  of  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  world.  The  convention  of  greatest 
importance  relates  to  “the  pacific  settlement  of 
international  disputes,”  by  means  of  the  “good 
offices  and  mediation”  of  neutral  powers,  or  by 
“international  commissions  of  inquiry,”  or  by  a 
“permanent  court  of  arbitration.”  By  a  second 
convention  “the  laws  and  customs  of  war  on 
land”  were  agreed  upon  and  defined;  while  a 
third  was  for  “the  adaptation  to  maritime  war¬ 
fare  of  the  principles  of  the  Geneva  Convention 
of  August  22,  1864,”  relative  to  the  protection  of 
the  wounded  and  sick.  The  permanent  court  of 
arbitration,  as  planned  by  the  conference,  com¬ 
posed  of  arbitrators  selected  by  the  signatory 
powers,  each  naming  four  persons,  was  organized 
at  The  Hague  on  the  first  of  January,  1901. 
Some  disputes  have  been  referred  to  it  since  and 
have  received  settlement  at  its  hands;  but  thus 
far  it  has  not  given  much  practical  proof  of  its 
importance  as  an  agency  for  the  preservation  of 
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peace.  Nevertheless,  the  mere  existence  of  this 
august  tribunal  has  an  influence  that  cultivates 
and  encourages  the  feeling  against  war. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Such  uprooting  and  new  planting  of  systems 
and  institutions  as  the  Liberal  government 
accomplished  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
between  1868  and  1874  could  not  be  carried  out 
without  arousing  many  enmities,  and  weakening 
the  responsible  party,  for  a  time.  Warned  by 
plain  signs  that  the  country  would  sustain  his 
radical  reform  movement  no  farther,  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  advised  the  queen  to  dissolve  parliament  in 
1874  and  obtain  an  expression  of  the  national 
will.  The  election  went  against  him,  and  Disraeli 
(raised  to  the  peerage  soon  afterward,  as  earl  of 
Beaconsfield)  returned  to  power.  Then,  for  six 
years,  the  whole  tone,  temper  and  principle  of  the 
British  government  was  reversed.  A  rampant 
policy  of  imperialism,  aggressive,  intrusive  and 
pugnacious,  carried  England  to  the  verge  of 
another  war  with  Russia,  in  defense  of  the  Turks; 
led  her  into  a  second  disastrous  invasion  of 
Afghanistan,  into  dreadful  conflicts  with  the 
South  African  Boers  and  Zulus,  and  into  Egyptian 
undertakings  that  resulted  in  a  succession  of 
costly  wars.  By  1880,  when  a  new  parliament 
was  to  be  elected,  the  country  was  weary  of  this 
intermeddling  “jingoism,”  with  its  drum  and 
trumpet  displays,  and  a  large  Liberal  majority 
gave  the  government  to  Gladstone  again. 
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The  state  of  Ireland  had  grown  worse  in  the 
interval.  There  had  not  been  success  in  the 
working  of  the  land  bill.  Hatred  of  landlords  had 
become  passionate,  and  a  powerful  “land  league” 
had  been  organized,  to  resist  or  restrict  their 
control  of  the  soil.  At  the  same  time,  for  political 
action,  a  compact  party,  which  demanded  “home 
rule”  by  a  separate  legislature  for  Ireland,  had 
risen  among  the  Irish  members  of  parliament, 
under  a  strong  leader,  Charles  Stuart  Parnell. 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  were  disposed 
to  resume  efforts  for  the  ending  of  Irish  discon¬ 
tent;  but  they  failed  to  satisfy  the  party  of  the 
“Home  Rulers,”  and  a  bitter  conflict  occurred. 
Mr.  Parnell  and  his  party  held  the  balance  of 
power  in  parliament,  and  were  able  to  bring  all 
important  legislation  to  a  stop  for  two  years. 
The  government  was  provoked  to  harsh  acts  of 
authority,  which  excited  reckless  men  to  mur¬ 
derous  crimes.  At  last  the  contending  parties  in 
parliament  arranged  a  truce,  and  the  government 
was  enabled  to  pass  some  measures  of  importance, 
including  an  act  which  enlarged  the  constituency 
of  parliament  for  the  third  time,  and  another 
which  made  a  new  and  more  equal  distribution  of 
parliamentary  seats.  This  third  of  the  great 
parliamentary  reforms  added  about  two  millions 
of  votes  to  the  electors  of  parliament,  making  the 
English  constitution  hardly  less  democratic  than 
that  of  the  United  States.  In  1885  the  Gladstone 
ministry,  blamed  for  its  failure  to  rescue  General 
Gordon  from  a  situation  in  Egypt  that  will  be 
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referred  to  hereafter,  resigned  office,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  an  adverse  vote  in  parliament,  and  a 
Conservative  ministry  was  formed,  with  the 
marquis  of  Salisbury  for  its  chief, — Lord  Beacons- 
field  being  dead.  But  the  change  was  not 
approved  by  the  country,  as  shown  on  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  a  new  parliament,  and  the  Liberals  re¬ 
sumed  office,  but  only  for  a  brief  time. 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  now  persuaded  that  Eng¬ 
land  must  yield  to  the  Irish  demand  for  home 
rule,  and  proposed  the  creation  of  a  separate 
legislature  for  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
by  a  bill  which  he  brought  forward  in  April,  1886. 
One  large  section  of  the  Liberal  party  refused  to 
follow  his  lead  in  this  matter,  and,  taking  the 
name  of  Liberal  Unionists,  went  into  coalition 
with  the  Conservatives  against  the  bill.  Defeated 
in  parliament,  Mr.  Gladstone  appealed  to  the 
country  and  was  beaten  again;  whereupon  a 
coalition  ministry  of  Conservatives  and  Liberal 
Unionists  was  formed,  with  Lord  Salisbury  at  its 
head.  The  period  of  this  ministry  was  one  of 
continued  Irish  agitation,  but  of  general  peace  in 
the  empire,  and  of  some  excellent  legislation  on 
domestic  affairs.  An  admirable  reorganization  of 
local  government  in  England,  consolidating  and 
simplifying  it  under  county  councils,  was  effected, 
and  the  elementary  schools  were  made  entirely 
free,  by  an  increased  public  grant,  which  per¬ 
mitted  the  abolition  of  fees.  The  term  of  the 
parliament  that  supported  Lord  Salisbury  expired 
in  1892,  and  the  question  of  home  rule  for  Ireland 
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became  distinctly  the  issue  on  which  its  successor 
was  chosen.  In  England  the  majority  was  heavily 
against  home  rule;  Scotland  and  Wales  voted 
favorably,  and  Ireland,  of  course,  did  the  same. 
In  the  whole  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Gladstone 
found  a  majority  of  forty-four  to  sustain  him  in 
passing  a  second  Irish  home  rule  bill,  which  he 
brought  forward  soon  after  the  responsibility  of 
government  was  intrusted  to  him  for  the  fourth 
time.  But  the  strength  of  English  opposition  to 
the  measure  was  fatal  to  its  success.  When  the 
Lords  took  their  stand  against  the  bill,  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  vote,  there  was  no  stormy  public 
opinion  to  compel  them  to  recede,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  accepted  defeat.  In  the  following 
spring  he  resigned,  having  passed  his  eighty- 
fourth  year,  and  in  May,  1898,  he  died. 

Nothing  but  the  personal  influence  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  brought  so  considerable  a  section 
of  the  Liberal  party  to  the  support  of  his  project 
of  home  rule  for  Ireland,  and  unity  in  even  that 
section  of  the  party,  on  this  and  other  questions, 
was  lost  when  his  leadership  was  withdrawn. 
For  a  little  more  than  a  year  after  his  retirement 
the  Liberal  ministry  retained  office,  with  the  earl 
of  Rosebery  for  premier,  and  carried  some 
important  measures  through  parliament,  includ¬ 
ing  an  act  for  the  creation  of  parish  councils, 
elected  by  universal  suffrage,  women  voting,  as 
well  as  men.  Then,  in  1895,  It  lost  its  parlia¬ 
mentary  majority,  by  losing  the  support  of  the 
Irish  party,  and  resigned.  From  that  time  till  the 
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return  of  the  Liberals  to  power  the  government 
was  controlled  by  the  coalition  of  Conservatives 
with  Liberal  Unionists,  Lord  Salisbury  holding 
the  premiership  till  1902,  when  he  retired. 

Without  conceding  the  separate  legislature 
demanded  by  the  Irish  “home  rulers,”  but  by 
other  measures  of  conciliation  and  reform,  this 
ministry  brought  about,  in  appearance,  at  least, 
more  quietude  of  feeling  in  Ireland  than  was  ever 
known  before.  In  1896  it  gave  the  island  a  new 
and  more  satisfactory  land  act,  and  its  measures 
were  rounded  out  in  1898  by  a  local  government 
act  for  Ireland,  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  the 
English  act  of  1888. 

The  longest  reign  in  English  history,  and 
perhaps  the  most  notable, — when  all  its  happen¬ 
ings  and  the  whole  great  change  that  the  world 
underwent  within  its  span  are  considered, — came 
to  an  end  on  the  22d  of  January,  1901,  when 
Queen  Victoria  died,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of 
her  life  and  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  her  rule.  She 
had  been  a  good  queen,  because  a  good  woman, 
and  there  was  simple  truth  in  the  tribute  of  her 
premier,  Lord  Salisbury,  who  said  to  parliament, 
“she  has  been  a  great  instance  of  government  by 
example,  by  esteem,  by  love.” 

The  French  Republic 

M.  Thiers  held  the  presidency  of  the  Third 
Republic  in  France  until  1873,  when  the  mon¬ 
archical  party  gained  ascendancy  in  the  assembly 
and  forced  him  to  resign.  Marshal  MacMahon 
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was  then  chosen,  president,  with  plans  in  view  for 
restoring  the  monarchy,  bringing  the  elder  house 
of  Bourbon  back  to  the  throne.  Nothing  but  a 
whimsical  obstinacy  in  the  comte  de  Chambord, 
the  intended  king,  who  forbade  the  retention  of 
the 'tricolor  as  the  national  flag,  saved  France 
from  this  backward  revolution.  The  attempt 
gave  a  fresh  stimulation  to  republicanism,  and 
even  the  monarchists  were  impelled  to  take  part 
in  a  revision  of  the  constitution  on  moderate 
republican  lines,  in  1875.  Both  monarchists  and 
Bonapartists  lost  ground  in  the  subsequent  elec¬ 
tions,  and  MacMahon’s  government  became  so 
powerless  that  he  resigned  in  1879.  His  successor 
was  M.  Jules  Grevy,  a  moderate  republican,  who 
was  reelected  at  the  end  of  a  seven  years  term, 
but  required  to  resign  in  1887,  because  of  scandal¬ 
ous  transactions,  traced  to  a  member  of  his 
family,  which  he  seemed  disposed  to  cover  up. 
The  president  next  chosen  was  M.  Sadi  Carnot, 
grandson  of  the  famous  war  minister  of  the 
Revolution. 

In  the  period  of  the  presidency  of  M.  Grevy  the 
lust  of  colonial  empire  was  excited  to  intensity 
for  a  few  years,  and  aggressive  wars  of  conquest 
in  Africa  and  Asia  were  set  on  foot.  A  French 
protectorate  was  imposed  on  Tunis  in  1881.  The 
subjugation  of  Madagascar,  long  contemplated, 
became  a  distinct  undertaking  in  1883,  and  was 
prosecuted  for  thirteen  years,  to  its  completion 
in  1896,  when  the  annexation  of  the  island  to 
France  was  declared  in  a  formal  act.  An  aggres- 
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sive  assertion  of  French  pretensions  in  the  Indo- 
Chinese  peninsula,  begun  in  1884,  produced  wars 
with  both  Annam  and  China,  resulting  the  next 
year  in  the  submission  of  Annam  to  a  protectorate 
and  the  cession  of  Tonking  to  France.  These 
military  and  naval  undertakings,  especially  those 
in  south-eastern  Asia,  cost  too  much  in  men  and 
money  to  be  popular  very  long,  and  M.  Jules 
Ferry,  the  minister  held  chiefly  responsible  for 
them,  was  driven  from  public  life  by  the  feeling 
that  rose  against  him. 

While  visiting  the  city  of  Lyons,  in  the  summer 
of  1894,  President  Carnot  was  assassinated  by  an 
Italian  anarchist,  and  M.  Casimir-Perier,  elected 
to  the  vacant  presidency,  found  discouragements 
in  the  office  which  impelled  him  to  resign  it  in  the 
January  following.  M.  Felix  Faure,  who  was  then 
elected,  died  suddenly  in  February,  1899,  and  his 
successor  was  M.  Emile  Loubet. 

Apparently  the  republic  is  settled  firmly  on 
foundations  that  will  endure.  Within  recent 
times  it  has  passed  through  two  periods  of 
extreme  peril,  from  domestic  excitements,  gener¬ 
ated  by  corruption  and  faction,  the  two  deadliest 
foes  with  which  democracy  has  to  contend.  The 
first  had  its  origin  in  the  great  undertaking  of  the 
company  formed  by  M.  de  Lesseps  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Panama  Canal.  An  immense 
number  of  the  F rench  people,  in  every  class,  had 
invested  their  savings  in  the  company,  expecting 
large  and  sure  returns.  Hence  the  failure  of  the 
company  was  a  calamity  that  struck  everywhere, 
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almost  like  a  bankruptcy  of  the  nation  itself ; 
and  when  an  investigation,  begun  in  1892, 
brought  startling  corruptions,  as  well  as  follies 
and  extravagances  in  the  management  of  the 
undertaking,  to  light,  the  shock  to  confidence 
was  very  great. 

France  made,  however,  a  good  recovery  from 
this  blow,  only  to  be  smitten  quickly  by  another 
agitation,  so  sinister  in  its  causes  and  so  profound 
in  its  moral  menace  that  it  convulsed  the  whole 
world.  Captain  Alfred  Dreyfus,  an  officer  of 
Jewish  family,  in  the  French  army,  had  been 
convicted  by  court  martial,  in  1894,  on  a  charge 
of  betraying  military  secrets  to  a  foreign  power, 
and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life.  Two 
years  later,  facts  indicating  that  Dreyfus  was  an 
innocent  man,  the  victim  of  a  foul  conspiracy  by 
other  officers  of  the  army,  began  to  come  to  light, 
and  very  soon  the  case  appeared  as  one  at  issue 
between  Dreyfus  and  his  race,  on  one  side,  and 
the  French  Army  Staff,  backed  everywhere  by 
mobs  of  Jew-haters,  on  the  other.  As  known 
now,  very  nearly  beyond  question,  Dreyfus, 
because  a  Jew,  was  chosen  by  a  powerful  ring  of 
army  officers  for  deliberate  sacrifice,  to  conceal 
the  crime  of  another  officer;  and  the  whole 
general  staff — the  highest  officers  of  the  French 
army — with  clear  knowledge  of  the  infamous 
transaction,  combined  deliberately  to  sustain  it, 
resisting  all  investigation  of  the  forgeries  and 
perjuries  by  which  a  doom  worse  than  death  had 
been  laid  on  an  innocent  man.  They  resisted 
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with  success  for  nearly  three  years,  appealing, 
on  one  hand,  to  the  dread  in  France  of  anything 
calculated  to  impair  the  spirit  of  its  army,  and  to 
the  senseless  rancor  of  French  anti-Semitism,  on 
the  other.  But  justice  could  not  be  outraged 
forever.  At  last  the  case  of  Dreyfus  was  per¬ 
mitted  by  the  government  to  reach  a  court  which 
had  power  to  order  that  it  be  tried  anew.  In  the 
new  trial  by  court  martial,  the  defense  of  the 
wronged  man  was  hampered  in  all  possible  ways, 
and  he  was  condemned  again;  but  belief  in  his 
innocence  was  so  confirmed  that  the  government 
was  driven  to  set  him  free.  Since  that  time  the 
factious  rages  that  pursued  Dreyfus  have  been 
dying  out,  and  he  has  had  a  full  and  fair  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  clear  his  name. 

Much  of  French  feeling  in  the  Dreyfus  affair 
was  traceable  plainly  to  a  passionate  idolizing  of 
the  army,  as  the  instrument  of  a  great  hoped-for 
revenge  upon  Germany;  but  many  signs  seem 
now  to  show  the  cooling  of  that  thirst  for  revenge. 
The  relations  between  France  and  Germany  are 
recovering  their  normal  state.  The  two  opposing 
alliances, — France  with  Russia,  Germany  with 
Austria  and  Italy, — by  which  they  had  severally 
strengthened  themselves,  have  been  losing  sig¬ 
nificance  in  late  years. 

That  the  government  of  the  republic  has 
acquired  a  strong  feeling  of  security,  is  shown  by 
its  boldness  in  taking  control  of  all  public  educa¬ 
tion,  and  in  regulating  religious  associations, 
placing  itself  in  conflict  with  the  clergy  and  with 
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powerful  orders  in  the  church.  Its  measures  to 
that  end  were  begun  moderately  in  1880,  but 
went  much  farther  in  1901,  when  publicity  for 
everything  relating  to  the  constitutions,  obliga¬ 
tions,  purposes,  doings,  and  membership  of  all 
classes  of  associations,  religious  and  otherwise, 
was  required  and  enforced;  while  limits  to  their 
acquisition  of  property  were  fixed.  Many  teach¬ 
ing  institutions  that  refused  submission  to  the 
law  were  closed;  and  measures  adopted  since 
have  brought  all  teaching  under  public  control. 

The  German  Empire 

While  the  army  of  the  Germans  was  still 
besieging  Paris,  and  King  William  and  Prince 
Bismarck  were  at  Versailles,  in  January,  1871, 
the  last  act  which  completed  the  unification  and 
nationalization  of  Germany  was  performed.  This 
was  the  assumption  of  the  title  of  emperor  by 
King  William,  in  response  to  the  prayer  of  the 
princes  of  Germany  and  of  the  North  German 
parliament.  On  the  16th  of  the  following  April, 
a  constitution  for  the  German  empire,  in  place  of 
the  constitution  of  the  German  Confederation, 
was  proclaimed. 

The  long  and  extraordinary  reign  of  the 
emperor  William  I.  was  ended  by  his  death  in 
1888.  His  son,  Frederick  III.,  was  dying  at  the 
time  of  an  incurable  disease,  and  survived  his 
father  only  three  months.  The  son  of  Frederick 
III.,  William  II.,  signalized  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  by  dismissing,  after  a  few  months,  the  great 
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minister,  Count  Bismarck,  on  whom  his  strong 
grandfather  had  leaned,  and  who  had  wrought 
such  marvels  of  statesmanship  and  diplomacy 
for  the  German  race.  That  self-sufficient  act 
furnished  a  key  to  the  character  of  this  third 
emperor  of  the  Hohenzollern  line.  Had  he  lived 
in  the  seventeenth  century  he  could  not  have  had 
less  doubt  as  to  “the  divinity  that  doth  hedge  a 
king.”  The  divine  ordinance  of  his  own  kingship, 
— the  divine  inspiration  of  all  wisdom  in  himself, 
— the  divine  command  of  reverence  and  obedience 
to  his  subjects, — are  evidently  the  fundamentals 
of  his  belief.  In  season  and  out  of  season,  since 
he  mounted  the  throne,  he  has  striven  to  impress 
them  upon  the  German  people,  in  speeches  that 
sound  as  if  they  came  from  the  Versailles  of  Louis 
XIV. 

The  period  of  his  rule  has  been  fortunate  in 
circumstances  that  gave  a  prestige  to  the  empire, 
not  proceeding  from  any  statesmanship  of  his 
own.  He  has  inherited  all  the  potency  of  good 
that  was  in  the  great  work  of  Bismarck  and  his 
grandfather,  when  they  unified  the  German 
states;  when  they  made  them  one  nation,  with 
common  interest,  a  common  basis  of  relations  to 
each  other,  a  common  policy  in  dealing  with  the 
outside  world,  and  the  possibility  of  a  common 
code  of  law.  From  that  has  sprung  a  new  Ger¬ 
many,  defeudalized,  set  free  from  a  thousand 
curbs  on  its  spirit,  on  its  energies,  on  its  growth. 
Nothing  beyond  the  work  that  Bismarck  and  the 
first  William  did  is  needed  to  explain  the  wonder- 
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ful  rise  of  Germany  to  eminence  among  the 
nations  since  they  left  the  field. 

A  natural  consequence  of  the  paternal  preten¬ 
sions  of  the  government  has  been  the  rapid 
spreading  of  democratic  aspirations  among  the 
people,  deeply  under  the  influence  of  socialistic 
ideas.  Each  succeeding  election  shows  a  marked 
increase  in  the  total  strength  of  the  various 
political  parties  which  avow  democratic  prin¬ 
ciples  and  aims;  and  that  one  among  them  which 
gives  its  members  the  name  of  Social  Democrats 
commands  a  far  larger  vote  than  all  the  rest. 
Even  the  paternalism  of  the  government  has  been 
forced  into  lines  that  accord  with  the  doctrines  of 
socialism,  producing  a  remarkable  system  of 
compulsory  state  insurance  for  workingmen, 
applied  by  successive  laws  to  sickness,  in  the  first 
instance,  then  to  accidents,  and  becoming  finally 
a  pensioning  insurance  for  permanent  invalidity 
and  old  age.  The  insuring  funds  are  collected 
from  employers  and  employed — one  third  from 
the  former,  two-thirds  from  the  latter — and  the 
administration  of  them  is  officially  regulated  and 
supervised.  The  system  came  partially  into 
operation  in  1883,  more  completely  in  1889,  and 
has  been  extended  since.  It  is  said  to  be  working 
with  great  success. 

'  Southeastern  Europe 

The  peace  of  Europe  was  again  broken  when  in 
1875  a  rising  against  the  unendurable  misrule  of 
the  Turks  began  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and 
was  imitated  the  next  year  in  Bulgaria.  Servia 
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and  Montenegro  declared  war  against  Turkey 
and  were  overcome.  Russia  then  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  struggling  Slavs,  and  opened,  in  1877, 
a  most  formidable  new  attempt  to  crush  the 
Ottoman  power,  and  to  accomplish  her  coveted 
extension  to  the  Mediterranean.  From  May 
until  the  following  J anuary  the  storm  of  war  raged 
fiercely  along  theBalkans.  TheTurks  fought  stub¬ 
bornly,  but  they  were  beaten  back,  and  nothing 
but  a  dangerous  opposition  of  feeling  among  the 
other  powers  in  Europe  stayed  the  hand  of  the 
tzar  from  being  laid  upon  Constantinople. 

The  powers  required  a  settlement  of  the  peace 
between  Russia  and  Turkey  to  be  made  by  a 
general  congress,  and  it  was  held  at  Berlin,  in 
June,  1878.  Bulgaria  was  divided  by  the  congress 
into  two  states,  one  tributary  to  the  Turk,  but 
freely  governed,  the  other  subject  to  Turkey,  but 
under  a  Christian  governor.  This  arrangement 
was  set  aside  seven  years  later  by  a  bloodless 
revolution,  which  formed  one  Bulgaria  in  nominal 
relations  of  dependence  upon  the  Porte.  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  were  given  to  Austria  by  the 
congress  of  Berlin;  the  independence  of  Rou- 
mania,  Servia  and  Montenegro  was  made  more 
complete;  the  island  of  Cyprus  was  turned  over 
to  Great  Britain  for  administration. 


Russia 

Liberator,  as  he  was,  of  more  than  forty  mil¬ 
lions  of  Russian  serfs,  and  inclined  to  humanity 
and  justice,  as  other  actions  of  his  reign  proved 
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him  to  be,  the  tzar  Alexander  II.  suffered  a  fate 
which  the  worst  of  tyrants  could  hardly  be 
thought  to  have  deserved.  Nihilists  pursued  him 
with  repeated  plots  against  his  life,  until  they 
accomplished  his  murder,  on  the  13th  of  March, 
1881.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Alexander 
III.,  during  whose  reign  of  thirteen  years  the 
bigots  of  the  Russian  church  and  the  political 
reactionists  held  all  power.  Jews  and  Christians 
outside  of  the  Greek  church  of  Russia  were  driven 
into  exile  by  unsparing  persecution,  and  freedom 
of  opinion  was  suppressed.  The  tzar,  whose 
health  was  feeble,  is  supposed  to  have  had  little 
personal  knowledge  of  what  was  done  in  his  name. 
In  one  important  matter  he  made  his  wilUfelt; 
for  he  hated  war,  and  resolutely  kept  his  empire 
at  peace.  His  son,  Nicholas  II.,  who  succeeded 
him  in  1894,  shares  his  repugnance  to  war,  and 
it  was  he  who  proposed  and  brought  about  the 
memorable  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague,  in 
1899. 

That  the  present  tzar  is  a  man  of  fine  feelings 
and  liberal  ideas,  but  weak  in  will,  appears  to  be 
certain,  from  all  that  can  be  known  of  himself, 
distinguishably  from  his  surroundings  in  the 
government;  but  shameful  things  have  been  done 
since  his  reign  began.  Finland,  the  most  en¬ 
lightened  and  truly  civilized  of  his  dominions,  has 
been  robbed  of  its  constitutional  rights,  and 
“Russianized”  in  a  thoroughly  despotic  way. 
China  has  been  cheated  systematically,  in  deal¬ 
ings  that  brought  Manchuria,  at  last,  under 
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Russian  control.  Japan,  cheated  equally,  and 
endangered  by  the  consequences,  has  been  forced 
to  contest  the  transaction  by  war.  In  Russia 
itself  discontent  has  been  kept  alive  by  many 
oppressions,  and  many  outbreaks  have  occurred. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  tzar,  by  his  personal  com¬ 
mand,  has  relaxed  numerous  oppressive  laws  of 
his  predecessors,  giving  important  relief  to  the 
Jews,  to  unorthodox  Christians,  to  the  Polish 
press,  to  the  students  of  the  universities,  taking 
pains  to  investigate  the  grievances  of  the  latter 
and  to  place  the  ministry  of  education  in  proper 
hands. 

A  new  movement  of  Russian  conquest  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Asia  was  begun  in  1869,  when  formal  posses¬ 
sion  was  taken  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Caspian 
Sea.  The  fierce  nomads  of  the  region  between  the 
Caspian  and  the  Oxus,  on  which  river  the  posts  of 
the  Russian  advance  from  the  north  had  been 
planted,  were  then  attacked  from  the  west,  and 
their  subjugation  was  a  task  that  employed  some 
of  the  ablest  of  Russian  officers  for  a  dozen  years. 
Practically  it  was  finished  by  the  siege  and 
capture  of  Geok  Tepe,  accomplished  with  horrible 
carnage  in  1881.  This  broke  the  power  of  the 
Tekke  Turkomans,  who  had  fought  with  ob¬ 
stinate  courage  to  the  last.  Meantime  the 
khanate  of  Khiva  had  succumbed  to  the  Russians 
on  the  Oxus,  and  the  tzar  became  master  of  all 
Central  Asia  west  of  the  Chinese  empire,  his 
realm  touching  the  frontiers  of  Persia  and 
Afghanistan.  This  approach  to  the  borders  of 
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British  India  roused  jealousy  and  apprehension 
in  England,  and  has  given  rise  to  much  nervous 
diplomacy  in  recent  years. 

The  Russian  development  of  Siberia  has  made 
immense  strides  since  the  undertaking,  in  1891,  of 
the  Trans-Siberian  Railway,  which  crosses  the 
entire  continent  of  Asia,  from  the  railway  system 
of  European  Russia  to  the  Pacific,  at  Port  Arthur 
and  Vladivostok, — a  distance  exceeding  6,000 
miles.  This  enterprise  is  connected  very  closely 
with  the  designs  that  Russia  has  pursued  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  which  later  involved  her  in  a 
desperate  war  with  Japan. 

Japan,  China,  Korea,  and  the  Russians  in  Eastern  Asia 

The  extremity  of  the  Korean  peninsula  is  thrust 
so  near  to  Japan  that  its  nominal  vassalage  to 
China  was  always  something  for  the  island 
empire  to  fear.  In  1876  the  Japanese  obtained  a 
treaty  from  the  Koreans  which  declared  the 
independence  of  the  latter,  and  China  made  no 
demur.  Thereafter  Japan  denied  that  the  Peking 
government  had  rights  in  the  peninsula  superior 
to  its  own;  and  its  view  was  confirmed  appar¬ 
ently,  in  1885,  by  an  agreement  between  the  two 
empires,  that  neither,  without  notice  to  the  other, 
should  send  forces  to  Korea,  for  dealing  with  the 
frequent  disorders  there.  An  occasion  for  inter¬ 
vention  by  one  or  both  arose  in  1894,  and  the 
Korean  king  then  called  upon  the  emperor  of 
China,  as  a  vassal  calling  upon  his  suzerain,  for 
help.  Japan,  with  promptitude,  met  this  implied 
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resumption  of  the  old  dependency  by  pouring 
troops  into  Korea  and  taking  its  government  in 
hand.  War  followed,  and  the  Chinese  were  com¬ 
pletely  overpowered.  Their  navy  was  half 
destroyed  in  battle,  and  the  remainder  captured 
in  the  harbor  of  Wei-hai-wei.  Their  army  was 
beaten  in  every  engagement;  their  strongest 
fortress,  Port  Arthur,  was  taken,  and  nothing 
seemed  likely  to  prevent  the  advance  of  the 
Japanese  to  Peking  itself.  At  the  end  of  the  war 
of  eight  months  and  a  half,  China  obtained  peace 
by  a  treaty  which  recognized  the  independence  of 
Korea,  ceded  to  Japan  most  of  the  contiguous 
Liao-tung  peninsula,  as  well  as  Formosa  and  the 
Pescadores  Islands,  and  promised  a  heavy  war 
indemnity. 

Immediately  on  the  announcement  of  these 
terms,  Russia,  Germany  and  France  interfered, 
to  prevent  the  cession  of  the  Liao-tung  peninsula 
(which  includes  Port  Arthur),  on  the  ground  that 
it  “would  be  detrimental  to  the  lasting  peace  of 
the  Orient;”  and  Japan  was  compelled  by  their 
threatening  attitude  to  give  back  that  most 
important  part  of  the  conquest  she  had  made. 
The  dishonesty  of  the  pretense  on  which  this 
meddling  action  of  the  three  European  powers 
was  taken  appeared  the  next  year,  when  a  secret 
treaty  of  China  with  Russia  became  known, 
promising  to  Russia  a  lease  of  Port  Arthur,  and 
other  “special  privileges,”  “as  a  response,”  said 
the  document,  “to  the  loyal  aid  given  by  Russia 
in  the  retrocession  of  Liao-tung.”  Two  years 
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later  the  promise  was  fulfilled,  and  Port  Arthur 
was  transferred  to  Russia,  for  conversion  into  a 
stronghold, — the  main  terminus  of  her  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway, — the  obvious  pivot  of  designs 
that  were  “detrimental  to  the  lasting  peace  of  the 
Orient,  and  threatening  equally  to  the  future  of 
China  and  Japan. 

But  this  evidence  of  the  duplicity  and  dis¬ 
honesty  of  the  treatment  of  Japan  by  the  three 
interfering  powers  was  not  left  alone.  In  Novem¬ 
ber,  1897,  Germany  seized  the  port  of  Kiao-Chau, 
demanding  and  securing  it,  with  a  large  surround¬ 
ing  area,  on  a  ninety-nine  years  lease,  by  way  of 
indemnity  for  the  murder  of  two  German  mis¬ 
sionaries  that  year.  Subsequently,  Great  Britain, 
not  to  be  placed  at  a  disadvantage  on  the  North 
China  coast,  insisted  upon  the  leasing  of  Wei-hai- 
wei  to  herself,  on  the  Port  Arthur  terms.  Other 
extortions  of  less  seriousness  followed;  and  then 
a  fierce  scramble  began  for  “concessions,” — to 
build  railways,  to  work  mines,  to  navigate 
streams,  to  do  this  and  that  which  the  Chinese 
did  not  want  to  have  done.  The  only  great  power 
that  took  no  part  in  what  seemed  to  be  first  moves 
in  the  partitioning  of  China  was  the  United 
States,  which  simply  made  use  of  the  situation  to 
secure  from  all  the  powers  concerned  a  pledge  of 
commercial  equality,  or  the  policy  called  that  of 
“the  open  door.” 

Insulted,  outraged,  by  such  treatment  and 
such  discussion  of  themselves,  who  can  wonder 
that  the  Chinese  went  mad  with  a  raging  hatred 
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of  these  bullying  intruders  from  the  other  side  of 
the  world?  Who  can  wonder  at  the  happenings 
of  1900?— the  “Boxer”  outbreak  of  the  lower 
„  classes;  the  violences  of  murder,  riot  and  insur- 
outbreak  rection;  the  more  than  half  sympathy  of  the 
inChina  government  with  the  feeling  and  action  of  its 
subjects,  and  its  powerlessness,  moreover,  to 
control  outbursts  which  came  from  a  desperate 
passion  in  the  national  heart?  All  the  barbarities 
committed  by  Chinese  upon  foreigners,  including 
the  siege  of  the  legations  at  Peking,  appear  to 
have  been  equaled  fully  by  some  parts  of  the 
allied  forces  that  marched  from  Tien-tsin  to  the 
iTcTJ  Chinese  capital,  in  wanton  massacres  and  bru- 
legations  talities  on  the  way,  and  in  some  of  their  oings 
June-Aug.,  while  Peking  was  in  their  hands. 

1900  Probably  nothing  but  the  impossibility  of 

agreement  concerning  shares  prevented  an 
Ready  attempted  beginning  of  the  partition  ol  the 
f-china’  empire  then  and  there.  As  it  was,  one  power 
made  sure,  or  intended  to  make  sure,  of  the  great 
province  that  it  coveted  for  the  completion  of  its 
Manchuria  designs  in  the  east.  Russia  had  filled  Manchuria 
with  troops,  and  she  kept  them  there,  on  the 
pretense  of  necessity,  to  preserve  order,  and  to 
protect  the  Port  Arthur  connection  of  her  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway,  protesting  always  her  intention 
to  withdraw,  yet  secretly  working  always  to 
wring  from  China  such  a  treaty  as  would  give 
her  practical  possession  of  Manchuria,  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  powers.  More  than  any  other 
power,  except  China,  Japan  had  reason  to  pi  event 
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the  accomplishment  of  these  Russian  designs,  if 
she  could;  and  Japan  appears  to  have  proved 
that  she  could. 

After  the  revolution  of  1868,  in  Japan,  there 
was  a  struggle  between  progressive  and  conserva¬ 
tive  parties,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the 
latter,  and  the  directing  of  the  empire  into  the 
path  of  a  remarkable  new  career.  Within  a  single 
generation  it  has  been  modernized  beyond  all 
example,  in  political  institutions,  in  educational 
aims,  in  industrial  and  commercial  methods  and 
in  many  social  conditions.  Its  government  has 
been  a  constitutional  one,  and  its  law-making  the 
work  of  a  parliament  which  represents  the  people, 
since  1889.  Japan  has  assimilated  the  science  of 
the  western  nations  and  made  use  of  their  inven¬ 
tions  with  a  rapidity  and  a  completeness  that 
have  astonished  the  world.  How  effectively  she 
had  done  so  in  naval  and  military  matters  was 
shown  when  she  came  to  conflict  with  China,  in 
the  war  of  1894-5,  described  above.  Cheated 
then  of  what  she  deemed  the  just  fruits  of  her 
victory  by  Russian  interference,  helped  by  Ger¬ 
many  and  France,  Japan,  from  that  day,  applied 
her  energies  and  the  rare  intelligence  of  her  people 
to  extraordinary  preparations  for  war.  She 
intended  to  beat  back  the  Russians  from  their 
threatened  domination  of  the  neighboring  coast, 
and  of  the  narrow  waters  on  which  her  security 
depends. 

Egypt  and  the  Sudan 
The  extravagance  of  the  khedive  and  the  cor- 
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ruptness  of  his  service  brought  him  to  a  pass,  in 
1875,  where  he  could  no  longer  pay  the  heavy 
interests  on  his  debts.  This  made  quick  trouble 
with  his  foreign  creditors,  and  both  England  and 
France  intervened  in  their  behalf.  The  two 
powers  forced  him  to  place  Egyptian  finances 
under  the  control  of  an  Englishman  and  a  French¬ 
man,  who  proceeded  to  order  economies  and 
exercise  an  authority  that  angered  the  Egyptians 
and  roused  them  to  resist.  A  national  party 
came  into  existence,  which  frightened  the  khedive 
into  dismissing  his  foreign  financial  ministers; 
and  this  brought  England  and  France  into  action 
again.  On  their  demand,  the  Turkish  sultan 
deposed  the  khedive  (Ismail),  and  gave  the  throne 
to  Tewfik,  his  son.  Tewfik  submitted  Egyptian 
finances  again  to  foreign  control,  and  again  the 
national  party  rose  up  to  resist,  headed  this  time 
by  an  energetic  colonel,  Ahmed  Arabi,  who  led  it 
into  armed  revolt.  As  the  sultan  could  not  be 
moved  to  undertake  the  suppression  of  the  revolt, 
England  took  the  task  in  hand,  alone.  Her  fleet 
bombarded  Alexandria,  where  a  dreadful  mas¬ 
sacre  of  Europeans  had  occurred;  British  forces 
landed,  under  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  and  shattered 
the  army  of  Arabi  in  a  single  battle,  fought  at 
Tel-el-Kebir.  Arabi,  who  surrendered  himself  at 
Cairo  a  few  days  later,  was  sent  to  exile  in  Ceylon. 
England  had  won  the  dictatorial  rights  in 
Egypt  that  she  has  exercised  ever  since,  simply 
because  she  acted,  while  France  and  the 
other  powers  of  Europe  looked  on.  The  khedival 
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government  is  maintained,  but  under  British 
control. 

While  these  events  were  in  progress,  the 
Egyptian  Sudan  had  become  fearfully  disturbed 
by  the  appearance  of  an  ambitious  dervish,  who 
proclaimed  himself  to  be  the  “Mahdi” — a 
supreme  prophet  and  redeemer  of  Islam,  long 
foretold.  Sir  Samuel  Baker’s  operations  in  that 
region  had  been  followed  by  a  more  thorough 
subjugation  of  the  tribes,  accomplished  by 
Colonel  Gordon — the  “Chinese”  Gordon  of 
previous  fame — who  served  the  khedive  as 
governor-general  of  the  Sudan  from  1874  to  1879. 
After  Gordon’s  departure  the  weakness  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  administration  in  the  province  was  soon  felt, 
and  the  Mahdi,  rising  to  influence  in  1881,  became 
practically  the  master  of  the  country  within  the 
next  two  years.  Failing  to  realize  his  power,  the 
British  government,  in  1883,  sent  Hicks  Pasha 
against  him,  with  an  army,  mainly  Egyptian,  of 
11,000  men,  every  one  of  whom  was  destroyed. 
Not  a  man  came  back.  The  abandonment  of  the 
Sudan  was  then  decided  upon,  and  Gordon  was 
persuaded  to  undertake  the  extrication  of  the 
scattered  Egyptian  garrisons  in  the  country.  He 
went  to  Khartoum  in  February,  and  before  many 
weeks  it  was  known  that  the  forces  of  the  Mahdi 
had  beleaguered  him  there.  An  expedition,  under 
General  (Lord)  Wolseley,  was  sent  to  his  rescue; 
but  the  British  government  was  slow  in  its  action, 
and  the  rescuers,  toiling  and  fighting  their  way 
to  Khartoum,  reached  it,  on  the  28th  of  January, 
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1885,  just  two  days  too  late.  The  town  had  been 
betrayed  to  the  enemy  on  the  26th,  and  Gordon 
had  been  slain. 

The  Mahdi  died  in  the  following  June,  and  the 
dervish  power  he  had  established  passed  to  one  of 
his  khalifas,  or  commanders,  unresisted  by 
British  or  Egyptians  for  the  next  ten  years,  so 
far  as  concerned  the  Sudan.  But  the  Abyssinians 
had  to  fight  the  khalifa,  and  suffered  defeat  in  a 
battle  in  which  John,  their  king,  was  killed. 
Flushed  with  this  victory,  the  dervishes  began  to 
advance  down  the  Nile,  into  the  Nubian  district, 
till  checked  by  British  and  Egyptian  forces  at 
Toski.  This  quieted  them  for  a  time,  which  ended 
in  1896.  Italy,  meantime,  claiming  a  protec¬ 
torate  over  Abyssinia,  founded  on  an  ambiguous 
phrase  in  a  commercial  treaty,  and  becoming 
involved  in  a  disastrous  war  with  Menelek,  the 
successor  in  that  country  to  King  John,  had  also 
come  into  collision  with  the  dervishes,  and  was 
being  sorely  pressed.  There  were  signs  that  the 
khalifa  would  soon  be  threatening  Egypt  again, 
and  a  determination  to  expel  him  from  the  Sudan 
was  reached  in  the  spring  of  1896.  A  fine  Egyp¬ 
tian  army  had  been  created  by  this  time,  with  an 
able  British  officer,  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener,  as  its 
sirdar,  or  general-in-chief.  The  undertaking  was 
difficult,  and  taxed  all  the  energies  of  commander 
and  men,  during  more  than  two  years.  In  two 
desperate  battles,  on  the  Atbara  and  at  Omdur- 
man,  and  in  many  minor  engagements,  the 
dervish  forces  were  almost  destroyed,  and  the 
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conquest  of  the  Sudan  was  made  complete  in 
1899,  when  the  khalifa  fell  in  a  final  fight. 

The  partitioning  of  Africa 

Between  1874  and  1877,  Henry  M.  Stanley, 
employed  by  an  enterprising  newspaper  at  New 
York,  crossed  equatorial  Africa,  from  Zanzibar 
to  the  western  coast,  following  the  Congo  to  its 
mouth,  and  making  known  the  importance  of  the 
immense  valley  that  it  drains.  This  wakened  in 
King  Leopold,  of  Belgium,  an  ambition  to  under¬ 
take  the  development  of  the  region,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  the  starting  point  of  movements 
which  led,  in  the  next  few  years,  to  the  occupation 
or  preemption,  so  to  speak,  of  nearly  all  parts  of 
the  great  African  continent  by  the  leading 
European  powers.  Leopold  led  the  movement  by 
organizing  an  International  Congo  Association, 
which  engaged  Stanley  to  establish  posts  in  the 
Congo  territory  and  to  make  treaties  with  the 
multitude  of  its  native  tribes.  Thus  possession 
was  taken  of  the  country,  nominally  for  an 
“international  association,”  but  practically  for 
the  Belgian  king.  He  secured  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  his  association  from  every  important 
power,  and  his  action  was  followed  by  an  impor¬ 
tant  conference  of  national  representatives  at 
Berlin,  to  discuss  the  partition  of  Africa,  arrive  at 
agreements  concerning  it,  establish  a  free  trade 
zone  in  the  Congo  basin,  and  formally  sanction 
the  Congo  Association.  In  the  following  summer 
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the  association  was  transformed  by  name  into  the 
Congo  Free  State. 

Prior  to  the  Berlin  Conference,  an  active 
beginning  had  been  made  in  the  partitioning  of 
the  African  continent.  Portugal  added  nothing 
substantial  to  her  ancient  colonies  and  claims  on 
both  coasts;  but  Great  Britain  already  had 
accomplished  several  annexations  to  her  South 
African  dominion,  and  a  British  company  was 
winning  a  foothold  on  the  Niger.  France  was 
pushing  southward  into  the  Sahara,  from  Algeria 
and  Tunis;  was  rapidly  widening  the  domain  of 
an  old  French  colony  on  the  Senegal,  and  had 
pursued  explorations  which  gave  her  claims  to  a 
large  region  north  and  west  of  the  lower  Congo. 
Italy  had  started  her  colony,  Eritrea,  on  the  Red 
Sea,  and  Germany  had  laid  her  hands  on  a  bit  of 
Great  Namaqualand,  in  the  southwest.  But 
now,  in  1884,  the  scramble  for  African  territory 
became  like  a  rush  in  western  America  for  newly 
opened  lands.  Between  that  year  and  1890 
Germany  stretched  her  southwestern  seizure 
from  British  bounds  on  the  south  to  the  Portu¬ 
guese  line  on  the  north;  established  claims  on  the 
east  coast,  from  the  ocean  to  Lake  Tanganyika, 
and  on  the  west  coast,  in  Togoland  and  in  the 
Kamerun  country,  by  treaty  with  native  chiefs. 
Great  Britain,  in  the  same  period,  expanded  her 
claims  in  the  Niger  region,  advanced  her  pro¬ 
tectorate  or  her  “sphere  of  influence”  in  South 
Africa  northward,  between  the  Portuguese  ter¬ 
ritories,  east  and  west,  up  to  the  southern  limits  of 
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German  East  Africa  and  the  Congo  Free  State; 
also  in  eastern  equatorial  Africa,  north  of  German 
East  Africa,  to  Abyssinia,  and  from  the  coast  to 
Lake  Albert  Nyanza  and  the  Nile.  Subsequently, 
in  conjunction  with  Egypt,  this  sphere  of  British 
protection  became  coterminous  with  an  Anglo- 
Egyptian  condominium  established  over  a  wide 
belt  of  the  Sudan,  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile,  to 
Khartoum.  In  addition,  Great  Britain  shares  the 
Somali  coast  with  an  Italian  protectorate,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1889-90. 

Conflict  of  Boers  and  Britons  in  South  Africa 

The  British  expansion  in  South  Africa  was 
chiefly  the  work  of  one  ambitious  and  able  man, 
Cecil  Rhodes,  who  acted  through  the  agency  of 
the  British  South  Africa  Company,  chartered  in 
1889,  The  undertakings  of  the  South  Africa 
Company  conflicted  with  projects  of  expansion 
entertained  by  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal 
Republic,  and  that  conflict  was  at  theback  of  other 
causes  in  producing  the  war  that  opened  in  1899. 

For  many  years  after  settling  in  the  Transvaal, 
the  Boers  had  suffered  many  hardships  and  done 
much  fighting  with  the  natives,  till  a  few  among 
them,  in  1877,  were  so  far  disheartened  that  they 
gave  encouragement  to  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
a  British  official  to  annex  the  Transvaal  to  the 
dominions  of  the  queen.  The  majority,  after 
vain  protests,  rose  in  arms,  and  defeated  British 
forces  in  several  battles,  especially  with  fearful 
slaughter  at  Majuba  Hill.  Mr.  Gladstone,  who 
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had  then  come  into  power  in  England,  believed 
them  to  have  been  wronged,  and  made  peace  with 
them,  on  terms  which  reestablished  their  inde¬ 
pendence,  except  in  foreign  affairs,  which  Great 
Britain,  as  a  suzerain,  might  control.  This  was 
disappointing  to  the  British  in  South  Africa,  who 
hoped  for  a  strong  confederation  of  African 
colonies,  while  it  encouraged  the  aspirations  of 
the  Dutch  inhabitants,  who  outnumbered  the 
British  colonists  as  a  whole,  and  who  expected  to 
be  the  dominant  race.  The  resulting  growth  of 
antagonistic  feelings  was  quickened  by  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  gold  in  the  Witwatersrand  (White 
Waters  Ridge)  of  the  Transvaal.  This  drew  large 
numbers  of  foreigners  into  the  Boer  country,  and 
built  up,  at  Johannesburg,  the  largest  of  South 
African  cities.  The  Boers  were  suspicious  and 
jealous  of  the  “outlanders,”  as  they  called  them; 
afraid  to  give  them  political  rights,  even  for  the 
regulation  of  affairs  in  their  own  municipality  of 
Johannesburg;  and  the  British  government  was 
drawn,  presently,  into  disputes  between  the 
government  of  the  republic  and  the  outlanders 
subject  to  it  in  the  rand.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  more  or  less  stimulation  of  such  disputes 
came  from  the  influence  of  the  South  African 
Company  and  Mr.  Rhodes.  Some  of  the  servants 
of  the  company  (whether  with  or  without  the 
privity  of  its  chiefs  has  never  been  made  clear) 
did,  in  fact,  conspire  at  last  to  assist  a  rebellion  of 
the  outlanders,  and  invaded  the  Transvaal  with 
500  armed  men,  whom  the  Boers  brought  to  a 
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stand,  disarmed  and  made  captive  with  re¬ 
markable  speed. 

From  that  time  the  Boer  government  made 
defensive  preparations,  applying  large  revenues 
derived  from  a  taxation  of  mines  and  miners  to 
the  purchase  of  arms,  but  making  no  concession 
to  the  persistent  demand  of  the  outlanders  for 
political  rights.  In  1899,  the  British  government 
began  to  back  those  demands  in  a  somewhat 
threatening  tone,  and  was  met  with  an  ultimatum 
so  peremptory  as  to  be  equivalent  to  a  declaration 
of  war.  The  Boers  were  better  prepared  than  the 
British  at  the  beginning,  and  the  whole  strength 
of  their  nation  went  into  the  ensuing  fight,  which 
lasted  two  years  and  a  half,  and  which  taxed  the 
military  power  of  Great  Britain  more  severely 
than  it  was  ever  taxed  before.  From  first  to  last 
she  was  compelled  to  bring  nearly  450,000  men  of 
all  arms  against  the  60,000  or  70,000  fighting 
force  of  the  Boers.  After  both  their  capitals  had 
been  taken  (for  the  Orange  Free  State  had  made 
common  cause  with  the  Transvaal)  and  President 
Kruger  of  the  Transvaal  had  been  driven  to 
Europe,  the  indomitable  Dutch  farmers  fought 
still  in  guerrilla  bands,  till  the  end  of  May,  1902. 
They  yielded  then  to  the  inevitable,  submitting 
to  the  loss  of  their  national  independence, 
accepting  for  both  of  their  former  republics  the 
temporary  status  of  British  crown  colonies  (hav¬ 
ing  no  representative  legislatures),  but  having  the 
assurance  of  representative  institutions  and  self- 
government  in  due  time. 
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The  United  States  of  America 

The  centennial  anniversary  of  American  inde¬ 
pendence,  celebrated  in  1876  by  the  holding,  at 
Philadelphia,  of  an  international  exposition  of 
industries  and  arts,  was  marked  more  unhappily 
by  a  presidential  election  over  which  a  very  angry 
and  dangerous  dispute  arose.  Most  of  the  causes 
of  dispute  had  their  origin  in  the  disordered  con¬ 
dition  of  the  southern  States.  Contesting  returns 
of  the  election,  made  by  rival  authorities,  were 
sent  to  congress  from  South  Carolina,  Louisiana, 
Florida  and  Oregon.  No  rule  for  dealing  with 
such  contests,  in  the  counting  of  electoral  votes, 
had  been  prescribed  in  the  constitution  or  by  any 
legislation,  and  the  open  question  of  procedure  in 
the  matter  was  made  more  serious  by  the  fact 
that  one  political  party  controlled  the  senate  and 
the  other  was  dominant  in  the  lower  house.  The 
very  gravity  of  the  situation  compelled  the 
leaders  of  both  parties  to  come  to  an  agreement 
before  the  day  of  the  counting  arrived.  They 
sanctioned  the  creation  of  an  electoral  commission 
of  five  senators,  five  representatives,  and  five 
justices  of  the  supreme  court,  to  which  all  the 
disputed  returns  should  be  referred.  The  count 
was  conducted  accordingly,  and  General  Ruther¬ 
ford  B.  Hayes,  the  Republican  candidate,  was 
declared  elected  by  a  majority  of  one  electoral 
vote  over  Mr.  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  the  Democratic 
nominee.  The  unfortunate  fact  that  every  ques¬ 
tion  referred  to  the  electoral  commission  was 
decided  by  a  partisan  vote,  of  eight  Republicans 
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against  seven  Democrats,  cast  a  doubt  on  the 
impartiality  of  the  judgment,  and  left  bitter 
feelings  behind;  but  the  decision  was  accepted  so 
quietly  that  the  self-restraint  of  the  American 
democracy  never  had  a  finer  proof. 

The  administration  of  President  Hayes  marks 
the  opening  of  an  epoch  of  recovery  from  the 
derangements  of  the  civil  war.  Most  of  the 
federal  forces  were  withdrawn  from  the  southern 
States,  and  the  contest  of  race  and  faction  in  them 
were  left,  to  a  large  extent,  for  settlement  by  their 
own  legislatures  and  courts.  The  result  was  a 
speedy  restoration  of  the  white  inhabitants  to 
political  control.  Practically,  the  political  fran¬ 
chises  that  were  conferred  on  the  emancipated 
slaves  by  the  reconstruction  acts  and  constitu¬ 
tional  amendments  were  annulled,  by  methods  of 
intimidation  at  first,  and,  finally,  by  ingenious 
contrivances  of  law.  Practically,  too,  the  north¬ 
ern  people,  who  exacted  the  bestowal  of  those 
franchises  on  the  liberated  race,  have  acquiesced 
in  the  purloining  of  them,  though  not  without 
some  protestation  and  some  wish  to  interfere. 
An  experiment  of  ten  years  in  the  employment  of 
federal  authority  and  military  force,  to  uphold 
the  weaker  race  against  the  stronger  in  eleven 
States  of  the  Union,  had  encouraged  little  hope 
of  good  to  either  race  from  persistence  on  that 
line;  and  public  opinion  seems  to  have  settled 
slowly  to  the  conclusion  that  “the  duty  of  the 
nation  to  the  emancipated  people  must  be  per¬ 
formed  in  some  other  way.  Education,  industrial 
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training,  encouragement  to  thrift,  widening  of 
opportunities,  promotion  of  common  interests 
and  friendly  relations  between  whites  and  blacks, 
have  appeared  to  be  the  most  promising  means 
for  slowly  bettering  or  curing  the  unhappy  condi¬ 
tions  of  society  which  slavery  brought  about.” 

As  reconstruction  issues  dropped  into  the  back¬ 
ground  of  politics,  there  were  economic  questions 
waiting  for  consideration  and  pressed  urgently  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  time.  Since  December, 
1861,  there  had  been  no  monetary  circulation  of 
gold  and  silver  coin  in  the  United  States.  The 
“greenback”  legal  tender  notes  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  made  money  by  force  of  law,  but  with 
nothing  to  define  the  “dollars”  that  were  prom¬ 
ised  in  them  (since  they  were  redeemable  in 
nothing  of  defined  value),  had  driven  all  defined 
money  out  of  use.  For  seventeen  years,  gold, 
whether  coined  or  uncoined,  had  been  only  a 
commodity  of  the  market,  bought  and  sold  for 
greenbacks,  at  prices  always  fluctuating, — rising 
to  its  highest  point  in  July,  1864,  when  the  green¬ 
back  “dollar,”  so-called,  would  buy  but  thirty- 
five  cents  worth  of  gold.  During  those  years  the 
American  people  had  become  so  habituated  to 
the  fluctuating  prices  and  the  business  gambling 
which  such  money  produced,  that  many  were 
opposed  to  any  revival  of  the  use  of  coined  money 
as  a  medium  of  exchange.  These  became  united 
in  what  received  the  name  of  the  “Greenback 
party,”  and  were  a  political  force  of  importance 
for  some  years.  Against  their  opposition,  con- 
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gress  passed  an  act  in  1875,  providing  for  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  on  the  1st  of  January,  1879;  and  such 
resumption  was  accomplished  at  the  appointed 
time. 

The  ideas  of  money  that  were  represented  in 
the  Greenback  party  took  a  new  direction  at 
about  this  time,  caused  by  the  fall  of  value  in 
silver,  compared  with  gold.  Formerly,  the 
relative  decline  in  value,  as  between  the  two 
metals,  had  been  on  the  side  of  gold;  and  silver, 
for  some  years,  became  too  high  in  market  price 
for  coining,  at  the  coinage  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one 
in  weight.  There  being  no  demand  for  silver 
dollars,  congress  dropped  them  from  the  coinage 
act  of  1873,  and  no  opposition  was  heard.  But 
an  extraordinary  increase  of  production  in  silver 
mining  occurred  soon  after,  which  so  cheapened 
that  metal  that  silver  dollars,  if  reinstated  in  free 
coinage  at  the  old  ratio,  would  be  worth  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  dollars  defined  in  gold.  This 
recommended  them  to  the  opponents  of  the  gold 
standard  of  value,  who  thought  that  the  higher 
but  more  stable  prices  which  that  standard  main¬ 
tains  were,  in  some  way,  beneficial  to  capitalists, 
but  injurious  to  the  people  at  large.  This  view, 
which  history  and  all  experience  condemns,  won 
acceptance  from  large  bodies  of  people,  and 
demands  for  a  revival  of  the  free  coinage  of 
legal-tender  silver  dollars,  at  the  old  ratio  of 
sixteen  to  one,  increased  in  pressure  as  the 
market  value  of  silver  went  down.  Naturally 
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these  demands  were  supported  by  the  silver¬ 
mining  interests  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  States. 
A  powerful  party  was  thus  formed,  which,  in 
1878,  carried  an  act  through  congress,  over  the 
veto  of  the  president,  not  establishing  free  coinage 
of  silver,  but  requiring  the  government  to 
purchase,  every  month,  not  less  than  $2,000,000 
nor  more  than  $4,000,000  worth  of  silver  bullion, 
and  to  coin  it  into  silver  dollars,  containing  412^ 
grains  of  standard  silver  in  each.  The  act  also 
authorized  an  issue  of  silver  certificates  on 
deposits  of  silver  dollars  in  the  treasury,  thus 
creating  a  paper  currency  redeemable  in  that 
silver  coin. 

This  remarkable  measure,  kept  in  force  for 
twelve  years,  did  not,  as  expected,  arrest  the 
decline  of  silver  in  market  price,  or  produce  the 
heightening  of  general  prices  which  its  supporters 
desired.  No  other  country  could  be  persuaded  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  United  States  and  join 
them  in  attempting  to  restore  silver  to  monetary 
use,  except  for  purposes  of  “small  change.”  The 
single,  gold  standard  became  more  and  more  con¬ 
firmed  in  acceptance  by  the  world.  The  United 
States  were  forced  to  conform  to  it,  in  their  trans¬ 
actions  with  the  rest  of  mankind.  Their  govern¬ 
ment,  to  preserve  its  credit  in  the  world  at  large, 
and  not  become  a  bankrupt  government,  was 
compelled  to  keep  its  silver  coin,  its  silver  cer¬ 
tificates,  and  its  greenback  notes  up  to  the  gold 
standard,  by  keeping  them  exchangeable  for  gold. 
So  the  costly  experiment  of  the  “Bland  Silver 
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Bill”  accomplished  nothing  except  the  marketing 
of  some  hundreds  of  millions  of  silver  bullion  for 
the  mine-owners,  at  the  expense  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

The  presidential  election  of  1880  gave  rise  to  a 
factious  quarrel  in  the  successful  Republican 
party,  with  a  dreadful  tragedy  at  the  end. 

General  Garfield,  the  chosen  president,  made 
appointments  that  offended  certain  arrogant 
party  leaders  and  opened  a  shameful  feud.  The 
feeling  stirred  up  worked  on  one  weak-minded 
creature  in  the  office-hunting  swarm  at  Washing-  Murder  of 
ton  till  he  waylaid  and  shot  the  president,  inflict-  SS? 
ing  a  mortal  wound.  The  shock  of  this  murder  Mr*.  *881 
roused  the  country  to  a  realization  of  the  malig¬ 
nancy  of  the  “spoils  system”  in  party  politics, 
and  set  on  foot  a  resolute  movement  of  reform, 
led  eloquently  and  untiringly  by  George  William  Civil 
Curtis,  as  president  of  a  strong  National  Civil 
Service  Reform  League.  The  first  efficient  law 
to  establish  a  merit  system  of  appointment  in  the 
national  civil  service  (the  Pendleton  Act)  was 
passed  by  congress  in  1883,  and  administered 
with  faithfulness  by  President  Chester  A.  Arthur, 
who,  from  vice-president,  became  president  when  Arthur"1 
General  Garfield  died.  From  that  beginning  l88l_I®8s 
great  progress  has  been  made  since,  toward  the 
redemption  of  the  whole  civil  service  of  the 
country,  federal,  State  and  municipal;  but 
much  remains  still  to  be  done. 

For  the  first  time  in  twenty-four  years,  a  change 
of  party  in  the  administration  of  the  government 
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was  brought  about  by  the  presidential  election  of 
1884.  The  Democrats  seated  their  candidate, 
Grover  Cleveland,  who  was  called  to  the  higher 
office  from  being  governor  of  New  York.  The 
administration  of  President  Cleveland  was 
marked  by  a  degree  of  personal  independence  in 
the  executive  which  alienated  many  of  the 
politicians  of  his  party,  but  won  the  confidence 
and  appealed  to  the  admiration  of  the  people  at 
large.  Considering  the  fact  that  his  party  had 
been  excluded  from  federal  offices  for  almost  a 
generation,  he  used  his  power  of  so-called 
“patronage”  with  remarkable  moderation,  and 
deserves  high  credit  for  the  firmness  with  which 
he  upheld  the  general  principles  of  civil  service 
reform.  The  political  courage  and  independence 
of  the  president  were  displayed  still  more 
emphatically  in  his  annual  message  of  1887. 
Devoting  the  entire  message  to  the  subject  of  the 
protective  tariff,  he  directed  attention  to  the 
dangerous  surplus  which  duties  in  excess  of  the 
needs  of  revenue  for  the  government  were  heaping 
up  in  the  treasury,  and  the  consequent  drain  of 
money  from  business  uses.  In  the  face  of  the 
popularity  which  the  protective  system  of  import 
duties  had  acquired,  this  was  a  bold  attack. 
Practically,  in  late  years,  the  Democratic  party 
had  been  yielding  tacit  consent  to  the  extreme 
protective  policy  of  the  party  in  power.  It  was 
unprepared  for  the  summons  of  its  elected  chief, 
recalling  it  to  the  principles  of  its  early  faith;  but 
it  answered  the  call,  and  the  tariff  question  was 
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made  a  leading  issue  in  politics  once  more.  A  bill 
for  moderating  duties  on  imports  was  passed  by 
the  Democratic  majority  in  the  house  of  repre¬ 
sentatives,  but  defeated  in  the  Republican  senate; 
and  so  the  issue  went  to  the  people  in  the  presi¬ 
dential  election  of  next  year.  Important  meas¬ 
ures  of  President  Cleveland’s  term  were  the 
repeal  of  the  “tenure-of-office  act”  (passed  in 
1867  to  tie  President  Johnson’s  hands),  an  enact¬ 
ment  regulating  the  count  of  electoral  votes  (to 
prevent  troubles  like  those  of  1876),  and  the  act 
which  created  the  “interstate  commerce  com¬ 
mission,”  in  1887. 

As  an  expression  of  popular  judgment  on  the 
tariff  question,  the  election  of  1888  was  inde¬ 
cisive;  for  Mr.  Cleveland  (renominated  by  his 
party),  while  he  failed  of  reelection,  received 
about  one  hundred  thousand  more  votes  at  the 
polls  than  his  Republican  opponent,  Mr.  Benja¬ 
min  Harrison;  but  the  latter  carried  more  States 
and  won  a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes.  The 
Republicans  regained  not  only  the  presidency, 
but  full  control  of  congress,  in  both  houses,  and 
were  reinforced  in  the  senate  during  the  next  two 
years  by  the  admission  of  six  new  States,  from 
the  far  northwest.  In  their  view,  the  protective 
tariff  policy  had  received  popular  indorsement, 
and  they  proceeded  at  once  to  raise  the  rates  of 
duty  to  a  higher  scale,  by  an  act  known  as  the 
McKinley  Tariff  Act,  from  the  name  of  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  that  reported  it  to  the 
house  of  representatives  and  carried  it  through. 
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The  same  congress  dealt  anew  with  the  silver 
question,  in  what  is  referred  to  as  the  Sherman 
Act,  which  repealed  the  Bland  Silver  Act  of  1878, 
but  only  to  give  further  satisfaction  to  the  de¬ 
mand  for  more  silver  in  monetary  use.  It  did  so 
by  requiring  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to 
purchase  4,500,000  ounces  of  silver  bullion  every 
month  at  its  market  price,  and  to  issue  treasury 
notes  in  payment,  which  should  be  redeemable  in 
either  gold  or  silver,  at  his  discretion,  and  be  legal 
tender  for  all  debts.  The  working  of  this  law 
produced  alarming  financial  conditions,  in  the 
course  of  the  next  three  years.  Silver  continued 
to  fall  in  market  value,  and  the  government  had 
to  satisfy  increasing  demands  for  gold,  to  be 
hoarded  or  to  be  sent  abroad,  where  silver  had  no 
monetary  use.  The  national  credit  depended 
upon  a  continued  redemption  of  its  greenbacks 
and  its  silver  certificates  in  gold;  and  it  had  no 
authority  to  retire  them  when  once  redeemed. 
It  must  continually  reissue  them,  and  continually 
give  gold  for  them  when  they  came  back  with  a 
demand  for  it.  That  the  exhausting  process  must 
end  in  national  bankruptcy  seemed  plain  enough; 
and  yet  remedial  measures  were  resisted  in  con¬ 
gress,  with  success. 

The  crisis  of  the  situation  was  approaching 
when  another  presidential  election  arrived,  in 
1892.  The  silver  money  doctrines  were  now 
embodied  specially  in  a  new  political  party,  called 
the  People’s  or  Populist  party;  but  many 
Democrats  and  many  Republicans  were  regarding 
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those  doctrines  with  very  hesitating  minds,  and 
no  positive  opposition  to  them  by  any  party  was 
yet  declared.  President  Harrison  and  ex-Presi- 
dent  Cleveland  were  rival  candidates  again,  and 
the  latter  was  elected  by  a  plurality  of  nearly 
400,000  votes.  More  than  a  million  votes  were 
cast  for  the  Populist  nominee. 

In  the  last  weeks  of  his  term  President  Harri¬ 
son  gave  countenance  to  a  revolution  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  contrived  and  carried  out  by 
foreign  residents  mostly,  with  an  appearance  of 
help  from  the  American  minister  and  from  an 
American  ship  of  war.  A  treaty  of  annexation  to 
the  United  States,  negotiated  with  the  revolu¬ 
tionists,  was  pending  in  the  senate  when  Mr. 
Cleveland  took  the  place  of  Mr.  Harrison  in  the 
executive  seat.  He  withdrew  the  treaty  at  once, 
condemning  the  whole  proceeding  in  strong 
terms. 

Mr.  Cleveland  came  back  to  the  presidency 
just  in  time  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  effects  of  the 
silver  legislation,  under  the  strain  of  which  the 
whole  financial  system  of  the  country  was  break¬ 
ing  down.  In  August  he  called  a  special  session 
of  congress  and  appealed  to  it  for  measures  of 
release  and  relief.  The  house  would  do  no  more 
than  pass  a  bill  to  repeal  the  silver-purchasing 
requirements  of  the  Sherman  Act,  and  the  senate 
refused  even  that  for  two  months,  till  the  rising 
alarm  and  anger  of  the  business  interests  of  the 
country  compelled  it  to  yield.  This  removed  the 
most  pressing  dangers  of  the  situation;  but  the 
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monetary  system  of  the  country  was  left  in  a 
precarious  state. 

In  undertaking  a  revision  of  the  tariff,  and  the 
revenue  system  generally,  congress  did  no  better. 
The  house  passed  a  bill  reducing  rates  of  duty, 
which  the  senate  reconstructed,  so  flagrantly 
under  the  influence  of  certain  great  protected 
interests  that  President  Cleveland  would  not  sign 
the  act  when  passed,  though  he  allowed  it  to 
become  law.  An  income  tax,  included  in  the 
revenue  act,  was  made  inoperative  by  the 
supreme  court,  which  adjudged  it  to  be  uncon¬ 
stitutional  and  void. 

Sequent  to  a  sharp  controversy  with  the 
British  government,  in  1895,  over  the  refusal  of 
the  latter  to  arbitrate  a  question  of  boundary 
between  British  Guiana  and  Venezuela,  the  presi¬ 
dent  asked  congress  for  authority  to  appoint  a 
commission  for  ascertaining  the  true  boundary, 
in  order  to  determine  the  future  action  of  the 
United  States.  This  bore  an  air  of  menace  that 
was  startling  to  both  countries;  but  the  natural 
relations  of  fraternity  between  them  had  become 
too  well  settled  to  be  disturbed  in  more  than  a 
passing  way.  The  result  of  the  incident  was  not 
only  an  agreement  for  the  arbitration  of  the 
Venezuela  question,  but  the  negotiation  of  a 
general  treaty  for  the  peaceful  settlement  by 
arbitration  of  future  questions  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  This  happy  out¬ 
come  was  hailed  with  general  joy;  but  a  malig¬ 
nant  faction  in  the  senate  was  able  to  prevent  the 
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ratification  of  the  treaty  by  the  needed  two-thirds 
vote. 

The  presidential  canvass  and  election  of  1896 
was  one  of  more  serious  excitement  than  the 
country  had  known  since  the  election  that 
preceded  the  civil  war.  A  large  body  of  the 
American  people  had  come  to  believe  that  a  free, 
unlimited  coinage  of  legal  tender  silver  money, 
with  the  weight  of  silver  in  the  silver  dollar  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  weight  of  gold  in  a  gold  dollar  in 
the  old  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one  (notwithstanding 
the  lowered  value  of  silver),  would  give  prosperity 
and  plenty  to  everybody,  and  overthrow  what 
they  looked  upon  as  a  tyrannical  money  power. 
Another  large  body  believed  that  what  these 
silver  advocates  wished  to  do  meant  bankruptcy 
to  government  and  people.  The  silver  men  won 
control  of  the  Democratic  national  convention, 
held  at  Chicago,  and  nominated  William  J. 
Bryan,  of  Nebraska,  for  president.  The  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Bryan  was  indorsed  by  the  Populists, 
and  by  a  body  of  Republicans  organized  as  a 
National  Silver  party.  It  was  repudiated  by 
many  Democrats,  who  held  another  convention 
and  nominated  General  John  M.  Palmer,  of 
Illinois.  The  controlling  majority  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party,  in  its  national  convention  at  St. 
Louis,  declared  itself  “opposed  to  the  free  coinage 
of  silver,  except  by  international  agreement  with 
the  leading  commercial  nations  of  the  world;” 
and  it  nominated  William  McKinley  for  presi¬ 
dent.  There  was  never  before  such  debating  by  a 
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whole  nation — such  a  campaign  of  education,”  as 
it  was  styled, — as  that  which  ensued.  The  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  people  was  against  the  silver  theory. 
paign'of3"  Mr.  McKinley  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  about 
education  600,000  over  Bryan,  and  by  300,000  over  all 
opposing  nominees. 

Notwithstanding  the  victory  for  the  gold 
standard,  nearly  four  years  went  by  before  legis¬ 
lation  was  obtained  from  congress  to  make  it 
good.  Meantime,  futile  efforts  were  made  to 
persuade  the  leading  nations  of  Europe  to  join 
the  United  States  in  restoring  silver  to  use  as  a 
monetary  standard,  in  conjunction  with  gold.  At 
last,  by  enactment  in  1900,  the  standard  “dollar” 

Establish  — the  S°le  Unit  value  in  the  United  States — was 
ment  of  the  defined  to  be  a  coin  containing  25.8  grams  of  gold, 

StfvTiue  nine-tenths  fine;  and  all  “dollars”  represented  in 
1900  other  forms,  in  silver  coins  or  on  paper,  must  be 
kept  to  equivalence  with  that  gold  dollar  by  being 
exchangeable  for  it. 

The  new  triumph  of  the  Republican  party  was 
celebrated  more  promptly  by  the  repeal  of  the 
Sngley  revised  tariff  act  of  1894,  and  the  restoration  of 
Tariff  Act,  protective  duties,  more  extreme  than  the  highest 
ever  levied  before. 

And  now  came  the  memorable  first  surrenders 
of  the  American  people  to  those  seductive  ambi- 

oHmpTrS-  tions’  fo.r  colonial  empire  and  for  playing  a  part  in 
istic  ambi-  the  affairs  of  the  older  world,  which  the  solemn 
warnings  of  the  wise  fathers  of  the  republic  had 
kept  in  repression  for  a  hundred  years.  Signs  of 
the  wakening  passion  appeared  in  the  attempt  on 


Settlement  of  the  Silver  Question 

the  Hawaiian  Islands,  in  1893.  Checked  then  by 
President  Cleveland,  but  kindled  newly  by  excite¬ 
ments  of  war  in  1898,  it  broke  from  restraint,  and, 
after  accomplishing  the  Hawaiian  annexation,  as 
a  petty  prelude,  drove  the  nation  on  to  a  great 
harvesting  of  exterior  dominion  by  the  sharp 
reaping  of  the  sword. 

Oppressive  government  of  Cuba  and  cruelty  in 
the  suppression  of  a  Cuban  revolt  provoked  the 
intervention  of  the  United  States  and  led  to  a 
war  with  Spain,  opened  on  the  21st  of  April,  1898. 
In  two  naval  battles,  fought  in  Manila  Bay,  on 
the  1st  of  May,  and  on  the  Cuban  coast,  near 
Santiago  de  Cuba,  on  the  3d  of  July,  the  two 
principal  Spanish  fleets  were  destroyed,  by 
Admiral  Dewey,  in  the  first  instance,  and  by 
Admiral  Sampson  and  Commodore  Schley  in  the 
last.  After  sharp  battles  fought  at  San  Juan  Hill 
and  El  Caney,  near  Santiago  de  Cuba,  on  the  1st 
and  2d  of  July,  that  city,  and  the  Spanish  forces 
defending  eastern  Cuba,  were  surrendered  on  the 
17th  to  General  Shafter,  commanding  an  expedi¬ 
tion  from  the  United  States.  On  the  13th  of 
August  the  city  of  Manila,  capital  of  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands,  was  surrendered  to  another  Ameri¬ 
can  army,  after  a  siege  in  which  insurgent  natives 
of  the  islands  took  part,  with  the  belief  that  they 
were  assisting  to  free  their  country  from  foreign 
rule.  Meantime,  possession  of  the  island  of 
Guam,  in  the  Ladrones  or  Marianas,  and  of  the 
large  island  of  Porto  Rico,  in  the  West  Indies, 
was  taken  by  other  American  forces.  Dis- 
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heartened  by  these  reverses,  Spain  made  over¬ 
tures  which  brought  about  a  suspension  of  hos¬ 
tilities  on  the  1 2th  of  August,  and  the  negotia¬ 
tion,  at  Paris,  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  concluded  in 
the  following  December.  The  vanquished  nation, 
submitting  to  terms  imposed  by  the  victors, 
ceded  Porto  Rico  and  Guam,  sold  the  Philippine 
Islands  for  $20,000,000,  and  relinquished  all 
claims  of  sovereignty  over  Cuba. 

Concerning  Cuba,  the  government  of  the 
United  States  had  declared  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  by  resolution  of  congress,  that  it  had  no 
“disposition  or  intention  to  exercise  sovereignty, 
jurisdiction,  or  control  over  said  island,  except  for 
the  pacification  thereof,”  and  asserted  “its  de¬ 
termination  when  that  is  accomplished  to  leave 
the  government  and  control  of  the  island  to  its 
people.”  This  pledge  was  fulfilled,  with  certain 
reservations,  supposed  to  be  consistent  with  its 
terms.  After  nearly  four  years  of  a  military 
occupation  of  the  island,  during  which  the  Cubans 
had  framed  and  adopted  a  republican  constitu¬ 
tion  and  become  organized  for  self-government, 
the  officials  and  troops  of  the  United  States  were 
withdrawn  (May  20,  1902)  and  the  independent 
republic  of  Cuba  was  recognized  in  due  form,  but 
subject  to  conditions  which  it  showed  some 
reluctance  to  accept.  These  restricted  its  freedom 
in  matters  relating  to  treaties  with  foreign  powers 
and  to  the  contraction  of  public  debts,  besides 
conceding  to  the  United  States  very  large  and 
indefinite  rights  of  intervention,  “for  the  preser- 
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vation  of  Cuban  independence”  and  for  “the 
maintenance  of  a  government  adequate  for  the 
protection  of  life,  property  and  individual 
liberty.”  The  republic  of  Cuba,  in  fact,  is  placed 
under  the  protectorate  control  of  the  United 
States. 

Had  a  similar  relation  to  the  Philippine  Islands 
been  contemplated  and  foreshadowed  at  the  time 
they  were  taken  over  from  Spain,  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  acquisition  would  have  been  opposed,  in 
the  United  States  or  by  the  Filipinos  themselves. 
But  no  such  prospect  was  held  out,  and  the  half 
conquest,  half  purchase  of  the  great  archipelago, 
to  be  held  and  ruled  without  consent  of  its  people, 
gave  a  startling  shock  to  American  traditions  and 
democratic  beliefs.  It  became  still  more  shocking 
when  the  people  thus  dealt  with  resisted  the 
transfer  from  one  foreign  sovereignty  to  another, 
and  a  war  of  subjugation  was  required,  to  make 
them  submissive  to  the  new  rule.  But  the  lust  of 
dominion  had  overcome  principle  and  reverent 
tradition  in  the  American  States,  for  a  time  at 
least,  and  so  far  that  the  revolting  Filipinos  were 
beaten  to  submission,  in  a  war  prosecuted  with 
vigor  for  more  than  two  years,  by  an  army  of 
some  50,000  soldiers  of  the  republic  of  the  United 
States.  The  government  thus  forced  upon  them 
has  been,  without  doubt,  a  better  government 
than  they  ever  experienced  before,  and  is  doing 
many  things  for  their  good;  but  it  is  a  govern¬ 
ment  that  did  not  derive  “just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed;”  and  so,  unless  the 
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theory  of  American  democracy  is  fundamentally 
false,  it  stands  condemned. 

President  McKinley,  reelected  in  1900, — again 
on  the  silver  issue,  represented  again  by  Mr. 
Bryan,  as  the  Democratic  nominee,  - —  lived 
through  only  six  months  of  his  second  term. 
While  receiving  a  throng  of  people  at  an  exposi¬ 
tion  in  Buffalo  he  was  shot  by  a  Polish  anarchist, 
for  no  reason  but  the  fact  that  he  represented 
authority  and  law.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  vice- 
president,  then  became  president,  bringing  to  the 
office  a  marked  resoluteness  and  energy  of  char¬ 
acter  and  will.  The  most  notable  achievements 
of  his  administration  were  in  promotion  of  the 
project  of  an  interoceanic  canal.  Former  hin¬ 
drances  to  the  undertaking  were  cleared  away  by 
a  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  superseding  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  of  1850,  guaranteeing  the 
neutrality  of  the  proposed  canal,  but  securing 
rights  of  ownership,  regulation  and  defense  to  the 
United  States.  Attempts  were  then  made  to 
arrange  terms  with  the  government  of  Colombia 
on  which  the  unfinished  work  of  the  bankrupt 
French  Panama  Canal  Company  might  be  taken 
in  hand;  but  negotiations  for  the  purpose  failed, 
and  the  failure  led  to  a  revolution  in  the  province 
of  Panama,  its  secession  from  Colombia,  and  the 
creation  of  an  independent  republic  of  Panama, 
recognized  by  the  United  States  and  other  powers. 
Under  a  treaty  with  the  new  Panama  govern¬ 
ment,  the  work  done  by  the  French  company, 
with  all  its  rights  and  properties  connected  there- 
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with,  were  purchased  by  the  United  States  for  the 
sum  of  $40,000,000,  the  canal  to  be  finished  with 
all  possible  speed. 

President  Roosevelt  was  conspicuously  an 
exponent  of  the  ambitious  new  spirit  in  the 
country,  which  carried  it  into  the  war  with  Spain, 
took  possession  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippine 
archipelago,  raised  the  American  standing  army 
to  100,000  men,  attempted  the  creation  of 
an  American  navy  second  to  none  but  that  of 
England,  and  pressed  the  nation  more  and 
more  into  the  thick  of  international  strifes  and 
politics,  as  an  active  and  assertive  “world  power.” 

Perhaps  the  impulse  of  this  spirit  came 
inevitably  from  the  excess  of  the  energies  that 
have  been  developed  in  the  country  since  the 
ending  of  the  civil  war.  How  could  a  nation  that 
was  doubled  in  population  between  1870  and 
1900;  that  settled  five  and  a  quarter  millions  of 
people  in  and  beyond  the  mountains  of  the  farther 
west,  where  less  than  a  million  were  found  thirty 
years  before;  that  lengthened  the  miles  of  its 
railways  from  35,000  in  1865  to  198,000  in  1901; 
that  stretched  them  in  five  lines  across  the  whole 
continent;  that  increased  its  wheat  crop  from 
152,000,000  bushels  in  1867  to  748,000,000  in 
1902,  its  corn  crop  from  868,000,000  bushels  in 
1867  to  2,105,000,000  in  1901,  its  cotton  crop 
from  two  and  a  quarter  millions  of  bales  in  1866 
to  ten  and  three-quarters  millions  in  1902,  its 
production  of  iron  and  steel  from  three  and  a 
quarter  millions  of  tons  in  1870  to  twenty-nine 
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and  a  half  millions  in  1900,  and  the  total  product 
of  its  manufacturing  industries  from  four  thou¬ 
sand  millions  to  thirteen  thousand  millions;  that 
fertilized  more  than  seven  and  a  half  millions  of 
acres  of  arid  lands  by  artificial  irrigation;  that 
has  piled  up  wealth  into  huger  public  and  private 
heaps  than  were  ever  amassed  before, — how 
could  a  nation  that  has  so  changed  its  material 
circumstances,  in  a  single  generation,  escape 
some  corresponding  change  in  temper  and  state 
of  mind?  No  doubt  it  was  inevitable.  Perhaps 
the  fever  of  work  and  wealth-making  that  has 
heated  the  blood  of  this  present  generation  will 
undergo  a  timely  cure,  and  world-power  ambi¬ 
tions  will  then  give  place  to  aspirations  for  a 
national  greatness  planned  on  finer  moral  lines. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada 

Since  the  confederation  of  the  British  North 
American  provinces,  in  1867,  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  had  a  generally  peaceful  and  prosperous 
career,  not  disturbed  seriously  by  some  disputes 
with  the  United  States,  relative  to  the  Alaska 
boundary  line,  seal  killing  in  Bering  Sea,  fishing 
rights  off  Newfoundland  and  on  the  great  lakes, 
etc.,  all  of  which  were  referred  unsuccessfully  to  a 
joint  high  commission  in  1898.  In  1896  the  Con¬ 
servative  party,  which  had  held  power  in  the 
Dominion  for  a  number  of  years,  suffered  defeat, 
and  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier,  at  the  head  of  a  Liberal 
ministry,  conducted  the  government  for  the 
next  fifteen  years. 
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At  the  end  of  his  first  term  in  the  Mexican 
presidency,  General  Porfirio  Diaz  was  succeeded 
peacefully  by  General  Gonsalez,  who  held  it  for 
four  yt?ars.  Diaz  was  then  called  to  the  office 
again,  and  was  reelected  term  after  term.  He 
gave  to  the  republic  of  Mexico,  for  the  first  time 
in  its  history,  a  long  period  of  good  government 
and  peace.  Its  progress  in  the  years  of  his  con¬ 
tinuous  administration  was  as  remarkable  in 
matters  of  education,  and  in  the  spirit  and  char¬ 
acter  of  the  people,  as  it  was  in  material  things. 
The  Mexico  and  the  Mexicans  of  this  period  seem 
to  be  a  totally  different  country  and  people  from 
the  Mexico  and  the  Mexicans  of  the  generation 
before;  and  the  government  of  President  Diaz 
must  be  credited,  undeniably,  with  the  wonderful 
change. 

Brazil 

By  a  revolution  accomplished  with  no  resist¬ 
ance,  in  November,  1889,  the  imperial  govern¬ 
ment  in  Brazil  was  set  aside,  the  aged  emperor, 
Dom  Pedro  II.,  sent  to  exile,  and  a  federal  repub¬ 
lic  instituted,  bearing  the  name  of  the  United 
States  of  Brazil.  The  deposed  emperor  was  a  man 
much  esteemed  in  the  world  at  large,  but  he  did 
not  satisfy  the  desire  of  his  subjects  for  a  larger 
trust  of  self-government,  especially  in  their 
provincial  affairs.  Since  the  formation  of  the 
republic  there  has  been  not  a  little  of  the  factious 
strife  and  disturbance  so  common  in  South 
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American  politics;  but  Brazil  is  said  to  have 
prospered,  on  the  whole. 

Australia 

After  fifty  years  of  discussion  of  the  subject, 
and  many  attempts  to  accomplish  a  union  of  the 
Australian  colonies,  the  five  colonies  of  New 
South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western 
Australia  and  Tasmania  were  brought  to  an 
agreement  in  1897  for  the  framing  of  a  federal 
constitution,  by  a  convention  which  met  at 
Adelaide  that  year.  The  draft  prepared  by  the 
convention,  after  amendment  and  acceptance  by 
the  several  colonies,  was  submitted  to  the  imperial 
parliament  of  Great  Britain  in  1899,  and,  with 
one  modification  by  that  body,  was  embodied  in 
an  “Act  to  constitute  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia,”  which  passed  parliament  on  the  7th 
of  July,  1900,  and  was  proclaimed  by  the  queen 
on  the  17th  of  the  following  September.  The 
federal  government  of  the  new  commonwealth 
was  inaugurated  with  splendid  ceremonies  on  the 
New  Year  day  of  1901,  when  its  parliament  was 
opened  by  the  duke  of  York,  eldest  son  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  Queensland  and  Western 
Australia  had  then  entered  the  union.  New 
Zealand  may  do  so  in  the  future. 

New  Zealand 

The  most  radically  socialistic  experiments  that 
have  ever  been  tried,  under  governmental  aus¬ 
pices  and  upon  a  large  scale,  are  now  in  progress 
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Australia. — New  Zealand 

in  New  Zealand,  and  engaging  the  attention  of 
all  who  concern  themselves  with  the  many  social 
problems  of  the  time.  State  ownership  was  made 
a  ruling  principle  of  the  New  Zealand  land  system 
in  1892;  the  compulsory  arbitration  of  labor 
disputes  was  established  by  law  in  1894;  old  age 
pensions  were  instituted  in  1899-  Judgments 
upon  the  working  of  these  experiments  are  not 
wholly  in  agreement,  and  final  conclusions  re¬ 
garding  them  are  not  likely  to  be  drawn  for  some 
years. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 

FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  QUEEN  VICTORIA 
TO  THE  PRESENT  DAY 

(A.  D.  1901  to  1914) 

The  shifting  of  frontiers. — Spread  of  democracy.  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land:  King  Edward  VII.— Chamberlain  and  Tariff  Reform.— Entente  cordiale 

_ Kine  George  V. — Power  of  House  of  Lords  curtailed. — Woman  s  suffrage. 

—Growth  of  imperialism.— Home  Rule.— The  Ulster  crisis.  The  French 
Republic:  Separation  of  Church  and  State. — Socialists  to  the  fore.  Preai- 
dent  PoincarA — Colonial  expansion.  Germany:  Industrial  growth— Naval 
rivalry.  Austria-Hungary:  Racial  conflict.  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
annexed. — Assassination  of  Francis  Ferdinand.  Russia:  _  National  Duma 
created. — Agrarian  reform. — Russification  of  Finland  and  Poland.  Italy: 
King  Victor  Emmanuel  III— Labor  troubles.— Pope  Pius  X.— Tripoli 
wrested  from  Turkey.  The  Iberian  Peninsula:  King  Alfonso  XIII.  Execu¬ 
tion  of  Ferrer. — Industrial  unrest  in  Spain. — Anticlencalism.  Murder  or 
King  Carlos. — Portugal  a  republic.  Scandinavia :  Dissolution  of  umon 
between  Norway  and  Sweden. — Nobel  Prizes.  Southeastern  Europe,  ne 
Belgrade  murders. — Bulgarian  independence. — The  Young  Turks.— Abdul 
Hamid  deposed.— Cretan  crisis.  The  Balkan  War:  Turkish  defeats. 
Assassination  of  King  George  of  Greece. — Disruption  of  the  Balkan  league. 
The  Second  Balkan  War:  Bulgaria  stripped  of  her  spoils.  Albania:  Prince 
William  of  Wied.  Japan:  The  Russo-Japanese  War.  China:  Crusade 
against  opium. — The  Chinese  Republic. — Yuan  Shih-kai.  The  United 
States:  Roosevelt’s  second  term. — The  immigration  question.  Californian 
disaster. — Money  panic. — President  Taft. — Canadian  reciprocity  .  Prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  Trusts. — Rise  of  Progressive  party. — Return  of  Democrats  to 
power. — President  Wilson. — Constitutional  amendments.  The  Philippines. 
Latin  American  Republics:  Mexican  revolutions. — American  intervention.—— 
Occupation  of  Vera  Cruz.  Elsewhere:  Canadian  development.  Australia 
and  New  Zealand. — India  and  Egypt. 


History  has  been  made  rapidly  since  the  dawn 
of  the  twentieth  century.  In  Europe,  many 
frontiers  have  been  changed  and  juggled.  The 
Moslems  have  been  rolled  back  almost  to  the 
Bosporus,  and  the  Balkan  States  have  merged 
from  their  obscurity  and  become  a  disconcerting 
element  in  continental  politics.  A  dynasty  has 
fallen  in  Portugal,  and  a  republic  now  takes  its 
place.  The  wave  of  democracy  has  swept  across 
Europe,  and  even  in  despotic  Russia  the  will  of 
the  people  has  won  a  reluctant  recognition; 
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Spread  of  Democracy 

while  Turkey  too  is  casting  aside  the  trammels  of 
medievalism.  The  Caucasus  no  longer  sets  a 
bourne  to  western  ideas.  The  Orient  is  awaken¬ 
ing  to  its  strength  and  opportunity,  and  is  putting 
into  practice  the  lessons  it  has  learned  from  the 
West.  Even  the  Celestial  Empire  has  dethroned 
its  monarch  and  established  a  republic.  Japan 
has  tried  her  strength  with  one  of  the  great 
powers  of  the  West,  and  won;  and  the  victory 
sent  a  quickening  thrill  through  every  Asiatic 
race. 

A  marked  change  has  come  over  the  social 
ideals,  especially  of  the  English-speaking  coun¬ 
tries.  The  individual,  and  not  the  family,  is 
now  regarded  as  the  unit  of  the  state;  and  this 
changed  ideal  has  inspired  movements  for  the 
legal  protection  of  the  child  and  for  the  emanci¬ 
pation  of  woman.  This  new  conception,  while 
emphasizing  the  rights  of  the  individual,  also 
involves  an  increased  personal  responsibility, 
and  these  obligations  the  State  frames  laws 
to  enforce. 

The  mysteries  of  the  physical  world  are  being 
reduced  each  year.  The  Poles  have  given  up 
their  secret  to  the  explorer.  The  air  is  no  longer 
an  unconquered  element.  Invention  keeps  pace 
with  the  march  of  science.  The  world  is 
drawing  more  closely  together;  distance  is 
almost  a  negligible  factor;  civilization  is  no 
longer  national  but  international.  But  in  spite 
of  this,  nation  still  masses  its  strength  against 
nation;  mighty  armaments  confront  each  other 
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From  Victoria  to  the  Present  Day 

in  watchful  preparedness;  while  the  nations 
soothe  their  conscience  by  erecting  a  fane  to 
Peace. 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

The  death  of  Queen  Victoria  marked  the  close 
of  a  great  life  and  a  great  era.  The  Victorian  age 
was  not  only  notable  for  a  vast  upbuilding  of 
Empire  and  the  growth  of  democracy,  but  it 
stands  foremost  in  the  world’s  history  for  its 
proud  scientific  achievements  and  for  the  service 
rendered  to  humanity.  “Whether  regard  be  paid 
to  the  relief  of  human  suffering,  to  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  utilities,  or  to  the  augmentation  of  wealth, 
the  Victorian  era  incurred  a  heavy  debt  to  the 
devoted  workers  in  the  scientific  sphere.  Not  less 
impressive  were  the  changes  in  the  economic  and 
social  structure:  the  enlargement  of  the  bounds 
of  commerce;  the  genesis  of  new  forms  of  indus¬ 
trial  activity;  the  development  of  the  principles 
of  cooperation  and  combination;  the  deepening 
sense  of  social  responsibility  and  social  solidarity 
— all  these  things  were  characteristic  of  the 
England  of  the  nineteenth  century.  ’ 

When  Edward  VII.  ascended  the  throne  the 
position  of  England  was  one  of  “splendid  isola¬ 
tion.”  The  Boer  War,  like  the  American  War  of 
Independence,  had  left  Great  Britain  without  a 
friend  in  Europe.  To  restore  her  prestige  was  the 
task  Edward  VII.  set  himself  to  perform,  and 
mainly  to  his  personal  efforts  England  reached  a 


Education  and  Tariff  Reform 

degree  of  popularity  and  povyer  excelled  by  no 
other  nation. 

In  domestic  legislation  two  movements  were 
prominent,  education  and  tariff  reform.  Arthur 
J.  Balfour,  on  assuming  the  premiership  resigned 
by  his  uncle,  Lord  Salisbury,  applied  himself  to 
the  question  of  education — a  question  which  in 
England  is  rarely  divorced  from  religious  con¬ 
troversy.  All  denominational  or  “voluntary” 
schools,  which  hitherto  had  been  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions,  were  placed  upon  the 
rates,  the  same  as  the  undenominational  Board 
schools.  This  departure  created  a  storm  of 
protest  from  the  Dissenters,  and  a  Passive  Re¬ 
sistance  committee  was  formed  to  encourage 
individuals  to  refuse  to  pay  rates  for  the  support 
of  denominational  schools.  Balfour  followed  Sir 
John  Gorst’s  plan  of  establishing  one  authority 
for  primary,  secondary,  and  technical  schools, 
namely,  the  county  councils  in  the  counties  and 
the  borough  councils  in  county  boroughs  working 
through  committees  appointed  by  the  councils. 
This  act  resulted  in  the  creation  of  secondary 
education  in  England  as  a  matter  for  govern¬ 
mental  concern,  and  by  fostering  healthy  rivalry 
between  counties  a  truly  national  system  of 
education  has  been  evolved  which  will  bear 
comparison  with  that  of  any  other  country. 

The  dominating  figure  in  British  colonial 
affairs  down  to  1903  was  Joseph  Chamberlain. 
Towards  the  self-governing  colonies  he  adopted 
an  attitude  of  sympathy  and  broad  imperialism 
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which  met  with  ready  response.  Customs 
preference  for  British  imports,  first  granted  by 
Canada,  was  adopted  by  other  colonies.  Aus¬ 
tralian  federation  was  also  the  outcome  of  this 
policy.  His  Tariff  Reform  movement,  on  the 
basis  of  mutual  preference  between  the  colonies 
and  the  mother  country,  did  not  find  favor  with 
the  British  electorate;  and  this  revolutionary 
measure,  when  thrown  into  the  arena  of  imperial 
politics,  bade  fair  to  disrupt  the  Unionist  party. 
Protection  had  been  a  dead  issue  since  the  ’forties, 
and  the  nation  had  come  to  regard  Free  Trade  as 
the  mainstay  of  its  prosperity.  Chamberlain 
withdrew  from  the  Cabinet  in  order  to  preach  his 
proposed  reforms;  but  fears  of  a  tax  on  food 
solidified  the  antagonism  to  the  measure,  and 
Free  Trade,  though  seriously  threatened,  re¬ 
mained  as  the  guiding  star  of  British  indus¬ 
tries. 

The  unprecedented  majority  in  favor  of  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  at  the  general 
election  of  1906  ended  the  twenty  years  of 
Unionist  supremacy  dating  from  the  Home  Rule 
split.  The  most  important  domestic  measure 
undertaken  by  the  new  government  was  Hal¬ 
dane’s  establishment  of  a  territorial  army,  con¬ 
sisting  of  militia,  yeomanry,  and  volunteers,  as  a 
reserve  of  the  regular  army. 

Shortly  before  Campbell-Bannerman’s  death 
in  April,  1908,  he  was  succeeded  by  H.H.  Asquith, 
a  leader  of  marked  personal  ability.  The  Liberals, 
supported  by  the  Labor  Party  (now  a  strong 
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force  in  Parliament)  and  by  the  Irish  National¬ 
ists,  attempted  to  carry  out  their  political  pro¬ 
gram,  but  their  measures  were  invariably  blocked 
by  the  House  of  Lords.  This  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Upper  Chamber  led  to  a  vigorous 
attack  upon  the  powers  of  the  Lords,  and  party 
feeling  was  running  high  when  the  King’s  death 
in  May,  1911,  occasioned  a  temporary  lull  in  the 
storm. 

During  the  reign  of  the  Peacemaker,  England’s 
foreign  policy  was  mainly  concerned  with  the 
healing  of  old  wounds  and  the  strengthening  of 
international  ties.  For  such  wise  measures  of 
diplomacy  the  King  had  an  especial  genius.  A 
treaty  was  made  with  the  Boers,  and  in  1904  a 
treaty  with  France  was  concluded  which  settled 
many  controversial  matters.  The  Moroccan 
question  was  adjusted,  and  the  vexed  question 
of  the  Newfoundland  Fisheries  was  placed  upon 
a  firm  basis.  The  Entente  cor  diale  between  France 
and  England  bears  striking  testimony  to  the 
King’s  endeavors,  as  well  as  to  his  consummate 
tact  and  his  honesty  of  purpose. 

With  regard  to  Germany  the  course  of  diplo¬ 
macy  did  not  run  so  smoothly.  The  tension 
between  Germany  and  England  has  been  the 
cause  of  grave  anxiety,  and  at  times  the  war 
spirit  has  been  so  rampant  that  open  hostilities 
have  with  difficulty  been  averted.  The  Boer  War 
created  much  ill  feeling  between  the  two  nations, 
for  the  Teutons  sided  with  the  Boers  and  regarded 
the  British  as  unjust  aggressors.  The  Kaiser’s 
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telegram  to  Kruger  in  1896  did  not  tend  to 
assuage  the  bitterness.  Commercial  and  naval 
jealousy  has  been  fostered  by  a  partisan  press, 
and  this  popular  animosity  against  Britain  was 
further  inflamed  by  the  British  understandings 
with  France  and  Russia.  Shut  in  on  two  fron¬ 
tiers  by  parties  to  the  Triple  Entente,  and  with 
her  Oriental  designs  blocked  by  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  alliance,  Germany  is  not  too  friendly 
disposed  to  the  country  that  has  so  thwarted  her 
ambitions.  The  proposals  for  a  decrease  of 
armaments  made  at  the  Hague  Conference  in 
1906  were  coldly  received  in  Germany.  Mean¬ 
while  the  attempt  to  reduce  the  overwhelming 
naval  supremacy  of  Great  Britain  goes  on 
feverishly,  while  the  proletariat  of  both  countries 
deplores  the  waste  of  wealth  and  the  threatened 
waste  of  countless  lives. 

The  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  was  the  result  of  a 
feared  anti-British  coalition  to  destroy  British 
influence  and  British  markets  in  China.  But  it 
was  directly  aimed  against  Russian  encroachment 
in  Manchuria  and  the  predominence  of  Russian 
influence  in  Peking.  This  alliance  made  possible 
the  Russo-Japanese  War  of  1904-1905,  for  only 
by  this  treaty  was  the  neutrality  of  other  nations 
secured. 

The  defeat  of  Russian  arms  paved  the  way  for 
an  understanding  with  Great  Britain  concerning 
Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  Tibet;  for  the  weaken¬ 
ing  and  humiliation  of  Russia  made  her  more 
amenable  to  British  overtures.  In  1907  a  con- 
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vention  was  signed,  thus  reuniting  these  two 
ancient  foes;  for  Russian  enmity  and  rivalry  had 
torn  British  foreign  politics  since  the  downfall  of 
Napoleon. 

We  have  shown  that  these  triumphs  of  peace 
were  in  no  small  measure  due  to  Edward  VII., 
whose  kingly  qualities,  combined  with  his  per¬ 
sonal  popularity,  made  him  a  potent  factor  in  the 
counsels  of  Europe.  When  this  great  ambassador 
of  peace  passed  away,  it  seemed  almost  incredible 
that  so  much  had  been  achieved  during  so  brief  a 
reign.  “The  effect  produced  by  his  ten  years  of 
rule  in  this  respect — the  difference  between  the 
isolation,  the  ostracism,  of  Great  Britain  in  1901 
and  her  commanding  influence  in  1911 — is  only 
comparable  with  the  first  ten  years  of  the  younger 
Pitt,  which  saw  Great  Britain  in  1783  the  pariah 
of  the  world,  and  in  1793  the  dominating  Power 
in  Europe.” 

King  Edward  VII.  was  succeeded  by  his  only 
surviving  son  as  George  V.  An  important  change 
was  made  in  the  accession  declaration  respecting 
the  religion  of  the  Sovereign,  the  “no-Popery” 
manifesto  as  provided  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  in 
1689  being  replaced  by  a  declaration  less  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  Roman  Catholics.  In  spite  of  the 
grave  parliamentary  difficulties  and  the  social 
unrest,  the  Throne  was  firmly  established  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  as  a  unifying  force,  free  from 
all  party  considerations.  It  was  soon  evident 
that  the  Sailor  King  was  imbued  with  the  same 
lofty  ideals  as  his  two  immediate  predecessors, 
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while  he  showed  his  readiness  to  sustain  the 
tradition  of  Royal  interest  in  national  sport  and 
games. 

Following  the  unparalleled  grandeur  of  the 
Coronation  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  June  22, 
1911,  the  public  assumption  of  Royal  authority 
was  completed  by  state  visits  to  Ireland,  Wales, 
and  Scotland  in  July.  The  investiture  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  at  Carnarvon  Castle  called  forth 
a  remarkable  demonstration  of  Welsh  national 
sentiment.  The  principle  of  the  recognition  of 
Imperial  sovereignty  was  still  further  extended 
by  a  visit  to  India,  where  for  the  first  time  since 
the  British  occupation  the  King-Emperor  was 
crowned  at  the  ancient  capital  of  Delhi. 

Meanwhile  in  Parliament  the  clash  between 
the  two  Houses  was  resumed,  culminating  in  the 
Parliament  Act  of  August  10,  1911,  by  which  the 
veto  power  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  curtailed, 
and  the  supremacy  of  the  Commons,  both  as 
regards  finance  and  public  legislation,  was 
definitely  secured.  In  the  event  of  the  House  of 
Lords  obstructing  and  rejecting  bills  passed  by 
the  Commons,  its  power  to  do  so  would  last  only 
for  two  years  if  the  House  of  Commons  persisted, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  the  Government  could 
pass  its  measures  into  law  with  the  Royal  assent 
without  the  Lords  having  any  further  voice  in 
the  matter. 


Another  great  alteration  in  the  conditions  of 
Payment  of  English  parliamentary  life  went  into  effect  on  the 
Members  same  day,  a  yearly  salary  of  £400  ($2,000)  being 


National  Insurance — Woman’s  Suffrage 

voted  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  its  members, 
“excluding  any  member  who  is  for  the  time  being 
in  receipt  of  a  salary  as  an  officer  of  the  House  or 
as  a  minister,  or  as  an  officer  of  His  Majesty’s 
Household.” 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  events  of  this 
time  was  the  retirement  of  Arthur  J.  Balfour  as 
leader  of  the  Unionist  party,  an  office  which  he 
had  filled  with  great  distinction.  The  leadership 
of  the  party  devolved  upon  A.  Bonar  Law,  while 
Lord  Lansdowne  retained  the  leadership  in  the 
House  of  Lords. 

The  National  Insurance  bill,  introduced  by 
Lloyd  George,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  had 
imported  new  issues  into  the  political  conflict. 
This  measure  covered  two  distinct  subjects, 
namely,  (i)  National  Health  Insurance,  imposing 
compulsory  insurance  on  all  persons  under  con¬ 
tracts  of  service,  with  certain  exceptions,  and 
providing  free  medical  treatment  and  pecuniary 
benefits  during  sickness  or  disablement,  and  (2) 
Unemployment  Insurance,  limited  at  the  outset 
to  certain  trades — building,  construction  of 
works  (railroads,  dock,  etc.),  shipbuilding,  me¬ 
chanical  engineering,  iron-founding,  construction 
of  vehicles,  and  saw-milling — but  with  power  for 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  extend  the  scheme  to 
others.  The  act  went  into  effect  on  June  15, 
1912,  meeting  with  opposition  on  the  part  of 
physicians  and  domestic  servants. 

The  Woman’s  Suffrage  movement  has  been  a 
thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Government,  and  has 
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found  expression  in  inconceivable  acts  of  folly, 
violence,  and  vandalism.  Incendiarism  and 
bomb  outrages  began  to  figure  largely  in  the 
campaign  against  property,  organized  by  the 
“militant”  section  of  the  suffragists  under  the 
leadership  of  Mrs.  Emmeline  Pankhurst.  Mail 
in  the  letter  boxes  has  been  wantonly  destroyed, 
churches  violated  and  burnt  to  the  ground,  art 
galleries  attacked  and  many  priceless  works  of  art 
slashed  and  mutilated,  members  of  the  Royal 
family  publicly  harassed  and  insulted,  in  fact, 
with  the  exception  of  actual  shedding  of  blood  the 
militant  suffragettes  have  stopped  short  of 
nothing  in  their  attempts  to  intimidate  and 
coerce  the  Government  into  granting  votes  for 
women.  To  combat  the  “hunger  strike,”  or 
voluntary  starvation  during  imprisonment,  more 
or  less  successfully  practiced  by  convicted  suffra¬ 
gettes,  the  Government  passed  a  measure, 
humorously  characterized  as  the  “Cat  and  Mouse 
Bill,”  for  the  reincarceration  of  suspended  prison¬ 
ers  after  their  recovery  from  the  effects  of  their 
self-imposed  starvation.  These  unseemly  acts 
on  the  part  of  a  certain  section  of  Englishwomen 
have  aroused  the  indignation  of  the  country  at 
large,  and  have  only  served  to  obscure  the 
pnnciples  at  stake  and  the  moral  justice  of  the 
cause.  Many  friends  of  the  movement  deplore 
the  substitution  of  futile  anarchistical  methods 
for  the  more  regular  and  effectual  propaganda  as 
practiced  elsewhere. 

The  Impel  lal  idea  to  which  Joseph  Chamber- 
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lain  gave  such  an  impetus  has  progressed  rapidly 
both  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  British 
Dominions.  The  popularization  of  the  idea  of 
closer  union  was  crystallized  when  the  Imperial 
Conference,  assembled  in  London  in  1909,  laid 
the  foundations  of  a  practical  scheme  for  imperial 
defense,  in  which  the  self-governing  colonies 
undertake  to  share  the  duties  with  the  mother 
country.  A  significant  incident  during  the 
Imperial  Conference  in  1911  was  the  discussion  of 
British  international  policy,  the  foreign  secretary, 

Sir  Edward  Grey,  giving  the  colonial  representa¬ 
tives  a  frank  account  of  the  foreign  situation. 

For  the  first  time  in  British  history  the  Empire 
as  a  whole  had  shared  in  the  counsels  of  the  old 
country.  The  problem  of  to-day  is  to  defend, 
develop,  and  consolidate  the  vast  territories  History 
which  owe  allegiance  to  the  British  crown. 

Canada,  Australia,  and  South  Africa  are  now  less 
daughter  nations  than  allies.  The  Colonial 
Conference  has,  as  we  have  seen,  become  the 
Imperial  Conference,  the  colonies  have  become 
dominions,  and  their  governments  negotiate 
commercial  treaties  with  foreign  powers.  Canada 
and  Australia  are  creating  their  own  fleets.  New 
Zealand,  South  Africa,  India,  and  Newfoundland 
continue  to  make  direct  contributions  to  the 
Imperial  navy.  ■  The  Federated  Malay  States 
has  provided  the  cost  of  a  battleship.  More 
frequent  and  systematic  consultation  between 
the  governments  are  needed  to  give  the  fullest 
expression  to  the  imperialistic  idea;  but  “every 
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project  of  fiscal,  military,  and  political  unification 
must  be  tested  by  its  bearing  on  the  sovereign 
principle  of  local  autonomy.” 

In  1912  Mr.  Asquith  introduced  a  new  Home 
Rule  bill  in  the  House  of  Commons,  at  the  same 
time  affirming  that  this  measure  must  be  regarded 
as  the  first  step  towards  parliamentary  devolu¬ 
tion  and  a  system  of  federalized  parliaments 
within  the  British  Isles.  The  main  purpose  of  the 
bill  was  that  in  Ireland  an  Irish  parliament  and 
Irish  executive  should  be  responsible  for  dis¬ 
tinctly  Irish  affairs,  while  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament  was  explicitly  safe¬ 
guarded.  This  bill  passed  the  Commons  on 
January  16,  1913,  but  was  rejected  by  the  House 
of  Lords.  The  province  of  Ulster  was  firmly  and 
bitterly  opposed  to  the  measure  and  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  this  uncompromising  opposition  went 
steadily  on.  Sir  Edward  Carson,  leader  of  the 
Ulstermen,  in  opening  his  campaign  in  May,  1913, 
declared:  “Our  right  to  remain  citizens  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament  is  a  right  that  is  a  vital  one, 
and,  in  the  words  of  President  Lincoln,  it  justifies 
and  gives  us  a  moral  right  to  do  anything  that  is 
necessary,  even  to  the  use  of  force.”  The  Ulster 
Volunteer  Force  was  enrolled  and  openly  drilled, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  year  over  one  hundred 
thousand  men  were  enlisted.  At  first  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  press  were  inclined  to  make  light  of 
these  warlike  preparations,  but,  when  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  Piotestant  Ulster  no  longer  left  room 
for  doubt,  the  government  prohibited  the  impor- 
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tation  of  arms  and  ammunition  into  Ireland,  and 
troops  were  landed  in  Ulster  to  avert  a  rising. 
The  second  and  third  reintroductions  of  the 
Home  Rule  bill  passed  the  Commons  with 
decreasing  majorities,  indicating  a  growing  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  opposition  among  certain  sections 
of  the  Liberals.  The  bill  passed  its  final  stage  in 
the  Commons  on  May  25,  1914,  but  before  sub¬ 
mitting  the  bill  for  the  Royal  assent  the  Govern¬ 
ment  decided  to  introduce  a  Home  Rule  Amend¬ 
ing  bill  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  view  of  the 
antagonism  that  had  been  aroused  in  Ulster,  and 
the  realization  that  the  Home  Rule  Bill  as  it 
stood  could  only  be  enforced  by  the  sword. 

It  is  the  old  story  of  religious  bitterness  and 
hatred.  It  is  religion  which  animates  the  Vol¬ 
unteers  of  the  Protestant  North,  and  which 
inspires  the  rival  army  of  Irish  National  Vol¬ 
unteers  in  the  Catholic  South.  The  people  of 
Ulster  are  convinced  that  their  civil  and  re¬ 
ligious  liberties,  their  moral  and  material  wel¬ 
fare,  are  bound  up  in  resistance  to  dictation  by 
a  parliament  in  Dublin. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  review  briefly  the 
results  of  the  period  within  the  lives  and  memory 
of  the  present  generation,  so  far  as  concerns  the 
United  Kingdom.  There  has  been  a  marked 
increase  in  material  prosperity,  a  great  increase 
in  territory  and  in  imperial  solidarity,  an  increase 
in  national  strength,  though  the  former  pre¬ 
ponderance  has  not  been  maintained.  Pauperism 
has  diminished,  though  its  cost  has  increased,  due 
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largely  to  improved  conditions  in  asylums  and 
workhouses.  Socialism  under  various  phases  has 
made  great  headway.  Its  teachings  have  impreg¬ 
nated  the  two  great  political  parties  and  are 
reflected  in  recent  parliamentary  measures. 
Improved  municipal  administration  has  wrought 
changes  in  the  social  organization,  and  strenuous 
efforts  are  being  made  to  remedy  defects,  espe¬ 
cially  those  bearing  upon  industrial  employment. 
The  old  aristocracy  has  largely  given  place  to  a 
new  order  of  peers.  The  standard  of  living  has 
improved,  and  the  general  level  of  wages  has 
risen.  The  trend  of  labor  has  been  from  the 
country  to  the  town,  swelling  the  urban  popula¬ 
tions  and  diminishing  the  rural  populations.  The 
consumption  of  alcohol  has  diminished  greatly  in 
recent  years,  while  gambling  tends  to  increase. 

In  literature,  few  great  writers  stand  out  from 
the  throng  to  take  the  place  of  those  who  adorned 
the  Victorian  age.  The  cult  of  the  ephemeral 
bids  fair  to  thrust  aside  the  durable  in  letters. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  a  wide  interest  in  works  of 
science,  history,  biography,  travel,  and  social  and 
economic  subjects.  In  painting,  the  Victorian 
conventions  still  prevail.  “The  craze  for  the 
antique  and  the  rare  has  diverted  funds  from  the 
support  of  contemporary  art;  but  the  lack  of 
sincere  and  spontaneous  impulse  to  artistic  pro¬ 
duction  in  harmony  with  our  modern  life  is  the 
main  cause  of  sterility.  Museums  and  picture 
galleries  enshrine  the  memorials  of  a  creative 
instinct  which  no  longer  exists.” 
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In  architecture,  a  grandiose  Palladian  style 
gives  better  expression  to  the  advertising  in¬ 
stincts  of  the  age,  and  the  Gothic  revival  has 
quite  passed  away. 

While  the  age  has  been  marked  by  great 
material  progress,  this  increased  prosperity  has 
given  rise  to  a  feeling  of  unrest  and  discontent,  a 
feeling  which  has  not  failed  to  arouse  the  sym¬ 
pathies  of  the  strong  for  the  weak.  The  com¬ 
passion  of  the  fortunate  for  the  unfortunate  has 
already  been  translated  into  various  social 
reforms;  but  whether  these  measures  will  prove 
to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  people,  or 
whether  they  are  merely  palliatives  that  may  sap 
the  energy  and  self-reliance  of  the  community, 
only  the  future  can  determine. 

The  French  Republic 

The  separation  of  Church  and  State,  forshad-  Separat;on 
owed  by  the  attacks  on  religious  associations  of  Church 
and  the  non-compromising  policy  of  the  Vatican, 
was  pressed  by  the  French  government  and  be¬ 
came  law  at  the  end  of  1905.  Before  this  law 
Pope  Pius  X.  refused  to  bow,  and  enjoined  upon  r  «.  -j 

1  ...  t-,  ,  .  ^  Cambridge 

all  Catholics  in  r  ranee  to  regard  it  as  null  and  Modem 
void.  “He  preferred  to  sacrifice  the  property  of 
the  French  Church  rather  than  permit  the  faith¬ 
ful  to  establish  the  associations  for  public  worship 
ordained  by  the  legislature  to  take  charge  of  and 
administer  its  goods.  Thus  it  came  about  that, 
by  the  deliberate  will  of  the  Holy  See,  this  Law, 
which  its  authors  had  desired  to  be  full  of  toler- 
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ance,  equity,  and  regard  for  consciences  and  for 
vested  rights,  was  transformed  in  practice  into  a 
series  of  measures  of  spoliation  and  persecution. 
.  .  .  The  Catholic  Church  has  completely  lost 
to-day  in  France  the  financial  and  moral  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  State,  the  right  to  form  any  associa¬ 
tions  except  for  purposes  of  charity,  the  privileges 
of  exemption  from  military  service  and  from 
taxation  which  had  hitherto  been  accorded  to  the 
clergy — all  of  these  weapons  which  had  been 
used  against  the  democracy  under  the  pretext  of 
defending  and  propagating  Catholic  beliefs.” 

It  is  significant  that  the  struggle  between 
Church  and  State  coincided  with  the  growing 
influence  of  the  Socialist  party.  The  Socialists 
have  waxed  stronger  and  stronger  in  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  and  the  Republican  party  deemed  it  expedient 
to  make  common  cause  with  them.  The  final 
divorce  of  the  Church  from  the  State  was  the 
work  of  this  party,  and  Socialist  ministers  were 
appointed  to  apply  the  law  of  separation. 

Not  that  the  Socialists  present  a  united  front. 
Their  ranks  contain  such  extremists  as  Anarch¬ 
ists,  Anti-militarists  who  seek  to  destroy  the 
army,  and  Syndicalists  hostile  both  to  Marxism 
and  to  parliamentary  methods,  and  the  relations 
of  the  Republic  with  a  party  containing  such 
disruptive  elements  constitutes  one  of  the  gravest 
problems  of  democratic  France. 

When  the  war  on  the  Church  was  practically 
over,  the  bloc ,  as  the  coalition  between  the  various 
Radical  Republican  groups  and  the  Socialists 
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was  called,  showed  signs  of  disintegration. 
Neglect  of  social  legislation,  and  the  severity 
with  which  various  labor  strikes  were  quelled, 
made  Clemenceau’s  ministry  more  and  more 
unpopular  with  the  Socialists.  When  the  first 
Socialist  premier,  M.  Briand,  succeeded  Clemen- 
ceau  in  1909  the  relations  between  the  parties 
became  even  more  hostile.  The  following  year  a 
serious  railway  strike  broke  out,  accompanied  by 
sabotage ,  and  the  premier,  affecting  to  regard  it 
as  an  anarchist  outbreak,  quelled  it  by  calling  out 
the  strikers  in  their  capacity  of  reservists.  This 
terminated  the  period  of  Socialist  influence  in  the 
government  policy.  Briand  was  succeeded  in 
1911  by  M.  Monis  and  M.  Caillaux  in  turn. 
General  dissatisfaction  with  M.  Caillaux’s  con¬ 
duct  of  affairs  in  the  Morocco  crisis  between 
France  and  Germany  resulted  in  the  fall  of  his 
cabinet  in  January,  1912,  and  a  strong  cabinet 
was  immediately  formed  under  Raymond  Poin¬ 
care.  M.  Poincare,  a  zealous  advocate  of 
electoral  reform  and  proportional  representation, 
remained  at  the  head  of  the  ministry  until  his 
election  to  the  Presidency  in  1913,  in  succession 
to  M.  Fallieres,  when  M.  Briand  again  became 
premier.  The  Briand  cabinet  was  defeated  in 
March  on  the  electoral  reform  bill,  and  a  new 
ministry  was  formed  by  M,  Barthou.  The  army 
bill  introduced  by  the  government  was  bitterly 
opposed  by  the  Socialists,  and  the  anti-militarist 
agitation  was  accompanied  by  the  gravest  dis¬ 
orders  and  threats  of  mutiny.  The  bill  became 
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law  in  August,  and  provided  for  a  three-year 
service,  increasing  the  peace  strength  of  the  army 
to  673,000  men.  In  December,  1913,  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  defeated  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  a  new  ministry  composed  of  Socialists, 
Radicals,  and  Radical  Socialists,  was  formed  by 
M.  Doumergue.  These  frequent  changes  of 
ministry  do  not  indicate  political  instability,  but 
rather  that  the  center  of  power  lies  in  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies. 

French  colonizing  has  gone  on  apace,  and  new 
territories  have  been  opened  to  commerce  and 
civilization.  The  work  of  colonization  has  been 
successfully  prosecuted  in  Africa,  though  not 
without  European  complications.  At  the  risk  of 
a  war  with  Germany,  France  asserted  her  pre¬ 
ponderance  in  Morocco,  a  claim  which  Germany 
formally  recognized  in  February,  1909.  A 
Franco-Moroccan  treaty  of  1912  instituted  a 
French  protectorate.  The  action  of  Germany  in 
sending  a  gunboat  to  Agadir  aroused  great  indig¬ 
nation  in  France.  Germany  subsequently  gave 
its  adhesion  to  this  treaty,  receiving  as  compensa¬ 
tion  a  large  section  of  territory  in  French  Equa¬ 
torial  Africa. 

The  French  colonial  possessions  have  now  a 
total  area  of  4,084,410  square  miles,  including 
Algeria  and  Morocco,  with  a  population  esti¬ 
mated  at  about  55,000,000.  One-third  of  this 
vast  area  has  been  added  within  recent  times, 
and  in  building  up  these  oversea  dominions 
France  has  engaged  in  few  wars,  and  none  at  all 
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with  any  European  power.  She  has  shown  a 
readiness  to  refer  her  disputes  to  the  Hague 
Tribunal;  while  the  peaceful  development 
of  her  resources,  and  the  maintenance  of 
her  national  safety  and  of  the  Balance  of  Power, 
have  been  the  guiding  policy  of  her  statesmen. 


Germany 


Since  1870  Germany  has  developed  from  an 
agrarian  into  an  industrial  state,  but  largely  as  a 
result  of  protective  duties  agriculture  has  not 
been  impaired  by  the  growth  of  manufactures. 
Her  industrial  and  financial  development  can  be 
compared  only  with  those  of  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  for,  in  point  of  industrial 
activity  and  productive  power,  these  three 
nations  constitute  a  class  by  themselves.  Enter¬ 
ing  the  field  late,  Germany  had  not  the  advantage 
of  oversea  possessions,  consequently  she  has  had 
to  find  markets  in  foreign  countries.  Her  foreign 
policy  has  been  determined  by  this  fact;  hence, 
she  has  striven  to  maintain  the  open  door  in  as 
many  countries  as  possible,  while  securing 
colonies,  spheres  of  influence,  or  coaling  stations, 
to  strengthen  her  position  beyond  the  seas. 

These  vast  maritime  interests  necessitated  the 
maintenance  of  an  increasingly  powerful  navy, 
till  at  the  present  time  Germany  ranks  next  to 
Great  Britain  as  the  greatest  naval  power  in  the 
world,  with  the  United  States  a  close  third.  This 
naval  expansion  has  introduced  new  tendencies 
into  German  foreign  policy,  and  the  rivalry  with 
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Great  Britain  is  one  of  the  most  disturbing  fac¬ 
tors  in  European  affairs. 

The  leading  part  that  Germany  was  now  able 
to  play  in  W eltpolitik  was  popular  with  all  parties 
in  the  Fatherland  except  the  Socialists.  To  meet 
the  increasing  drain  upon  the  revenues,  the 
Chancellor  Biilow,  who  succeeded  Hohenlohe  in 
1900,  secured  the  passing  of  a  new  tariff,  raising 
the  duty  on  corn  and  wheat.  This  measure, 
together  with  the  dissatisfaction  created  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  government  was  dealing 
with  the  native  revolt  in  German  Southwest 
Afiica,  served  to  intensify  the  unpopularity  and 
difficulties  of  the  Chancellor.  Nor  was  his  path 
made  smoother  by  reason  of  the  various  indis¬ 
creet  utterances  of  the  Emperor.  In  1909  Biilow 
resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Bethmann- 
Hollweg. 

The  most  pressing  question  of  Prussian  politics 
is  that  of  the  franchise.  The  system  of  indirect 
election  and  the  dividing  of  voters  into  three 
classes  according  to  their  income  actually  left  the 
Socialists  without  any  representation  in  the 
Landtag  previous  to  1908,  although  they  polled 
the  greatest  number  of  votes.  Such  a  travesty  of 
representative  government  has  led  to  various 
demonstrations  and  disorders.  The  election  of 
1912  was  remarkable  for  the  success  of  the 
Socialists  and  the  defeat  of  Liberalism. 

A  sensation  was  caused  in  April  of  1913  when 
a  Socialist  deputy  made  a  statement  in  the 
Reichstag  accusing  several  manufacturers  of 


Racial  Conflict  in  Dual  Monarchy 

arms  and  ammunition,  including  the  Krupp’s, 
with  bribing  officials  and  with  stimulating 
militarism.  This  led  to  an  investigation  and  a 
trial  in  Berlin,  several  military  officials  being 
found  guilty  of  selling  information,  while  as  the 
result  of  another  trial  two  high  officials  of  the 
Krupp  Company  were  found  guilty  of  bribing 
government  officials  to  betray  military  secrets. 

The  marriage  of  the  Emperor’s  only  daughter, 
Princess  Victoria  Luise,  to  Prince  Ernst  August 
of  Cumberland,  son  of  the  exiled  Hanoverian 
claimant,  took  place  in  Berlin  May  21,  1913. 
The  marriage  ended  a  dynastic  feud  between  the 
two  houses.  In  October  the  federal  council 
adopted  a  motion,  in  spite  of  the  Crown  Prince’s 
opposition,  enabling  Prince  Ernst  August  and 
the  Princess  to  ascend  the  throne  of  Brunswick. 
The  new  Duke  and  Duchess  made  their  entry 
into  their  duchy  on  November  3,  1913?  thus  end¬ 
ing  the  regency  of  johann  Albrecht. 

Austria-Hungary 

Of  recent  years  the  racial  conflict  between  the 
German  element  and  the  Czechs,  and  the  general 
clash  of  parties,  produced  at  times  a  state  of  par¬ 
liamentary  paralysis.  Some  idea  of  the  hetero¬ 
geneous  make-up  of  the  Reichstag  may  be 
gathered  by  recalling  that  it  includes,  for  in¬ 
stance,  German  Liberals,  National  Germans, 
Anti-Semites,  Poles,  Ruthenians,  Young  Czechs, 
Old  Czechs,  Independent  Czechs,  Left  Centre, 
Clericals,  Slavonians  and  Serbo-Croats,  Bohe- 
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mian  Feudal  Conservatives,  Moravian  Central 
Party,  Italians,  Roumanians,  and  German  Con¬ 
servatives.  The  forms  of  government  laid  down 
in  1867  in  the  so-called  Compromise  ( Ausgleich - 
Kiegyezes)  had  remained  practically  unchanged 
in  the  two  countries,  in  spite  of  the  equilibrium 
of  political,  social,  economic,  and  national  forces 
being  shifted.  An  electoral  reform  based  on  the 
principle  of  universal  suffrage  went  into  effect  in 
1906  in  Austria,  and  a  similar  reform  was  prom¬ 
ised  to  Hungary.  The  results  of  this  reform  were 
seen  in  the  elections  of  1907  and  in  the  subse¬ 
quent  history  of  the  parliament.  In  the  new 
Chamber  the  two  strongest  parties  were  no  longer 
the  nationalist  but  the  economic  parties,  namely, 
the  Christian  Socialists  and  the  Social  Democrats. 
Obstruction  tactics  were  still  resorted  to,  but  as 
these  were  now  the  weapon  of  the  weakest  sec¬ 
tions  they  were  no  longer  able  to  clog  the  action 
of  Parliament. 

The  Compromise  of  1867  had  given  Hungary 
as  equal  position  in  the  Dual  Monarchy,  but  as 
she  became  stronger  her  demand  for  greater  in¬ 
dependence  became  more  insistent.  The  inde¬ 
pendence  party  under  M.  Kossuth,  son  of  the 
hero,  agitated  for  a  national  army,  while  the 
Sovereign  was  set  upon  maintaining  an  undi¬ 
vided  imperial  force.  In  1905,  Kossuth,  aided 
by  Count  .Apponyi  who  had  seceded  from  the 
Liberals  when  Tisza  took  office  two  years  before 
overthrew  Tisza,  and  the  parties  of  independence 
signalized  their  sweeping  victory  by  demanding 
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various  concessions  from  the  King.  On  these 
being  refused,  the  Coalition  declined  to  take 
office,  and  Baron  Fejervary  formed  a  ministry. 

The  Opposition  stood  firm,  and  ultimately  a 
compromise  was  reached  on  the  vexed  question 
of  the  Crown’s  military  prerogatives,  a  Coalition 
cabinet  being  formed  by  Wekerle,  supported  by 
Kossuth,  Apponyi,  and  Andrassy.  In  1909,  the 
Independence  party  split  into  two  groups,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  year  the  growing  reaction 
against  the  Coalition  brought  about  its  collapse. 
Hedervary,  a  friend  of  the  King,  took  office,  and 
gave  a  temporary  check  to  the  separatists.  In 
1912  he  resigned,  and  a  new  cabinet  was  formed 
by  Lukacs.  The  following  year  Lukacs’  min¬ 
istry  fell,  after  the  corrupt  practices  of  the  prime 
minister  were  exposed  in  court,  and  Count  Tisza 
again  took  office. 

In  Bohemia  violent  clashes  have  taken  place 
between  the  Germans  and  the  Czechs,  particu¬ 
larly  over  the  language  question.  In  1913  Laneuage 
these  differences  hampered  the  work  of  ad-  in  Bohemia 
ministration  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Em¬ 
peror  temporarily  suspended  the  Bohemian 
constitution. 

Since  the  treaty  of  Berlin  in  1878  Bosnia  and  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  had  been  administered  by  Austria-  Her.ze- 
Hungary;  but  in  1908  the  two  provinces  were  annexed, 
formally  annexed  to  the  Empire.  1908 

On  August  18,  1913,  the  eighty-third  birthday  J™enpc^s 
of  Francis  Joseph  was  celebrated  throughout  83rd  birth- 
Austria-Hungary.  The  Emperor  is  the  last  brYted^ 
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survivor  of  his  generation  and  the  patriarch  of 
the  sovereigns  and  nations  of  Europe, 

It  was  hoped  by  all  who  have  watched  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  Emperor’s  troubled  life  that 
he  might  be  suffered  to  end  his  days  in  peace. 
Brother,  son,  and  wife  were  torn  from  him,  one 
after  the  other,  by  violent  deaths.  In  the  evening 
of  his  life,  the  pistol  of  a  Servian  assassin  has 
robbed  him  of  the  nephew  who  was  to  succeed 
him,  together  with  the  mother  of  that  nephew’s 
children.  The  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand  and 
his  morganatic  wife,  the  Duchess  of  Hohenberg, 
were  shot  dead  while  driving  through  the  streets 
of  Sarajevo,  the  Bosnian  capital,  on  June  28,  1914. 

Russia 

The  reverses  in  the  war  with  Japan  were  deeply 
mortifying  to  the  Russians.  But  more  humiliat¬ 
ing  than  the  Japanese  victories  was  the  Russian 
conduct  of  the  war.  The  flagrant  peculation  and 
the  systematic  misrepresentations  of  responsible 
officials  aroused  the  anger  and  discontent  of  the 
masses.  The  popular  demand  for  some  break  in 
the  iron  system  of  autocracy  and  bureaucracy 
found  expression  in  a  memorial  to  the  Tzar.  On 
March  3,  1905,  the  Tzar  signed  a  decree  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  creation  of  a  body  of  elected  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  people,  not  to  be  a  national  legisla¬ 
ture,  but  to  be  merely  an  organ  for  the  expression 
of  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  the  nation.  Re¬ 
forms  affecting  the  Jews  and  Poles  were  promul¬ 
gated,  and  the  censorship  of  the  press  was  relaxed. 


National  Duma  Instituted 

On  May  5,  a  great  congress  of  zemstvoists  at 
Moscow  demanded  universal  suffrage  and  the 
immediate  convocation  of  a  national  assembly. 
In  August  a  manifesto  was  issued  containing 
provisions  for  the  regulation  of  the  national 
Duma.  But  the  revolutionary  party  was  not 
satisfied  with  a  merely  consultative  assembly, 
chosen  by  indirect  election,  but  demanded  a 
Duma  elected  by  direct  and  universal  suffrage 
and  with  less  restricted  powers.  Meanwhile 
internal  disturbances  increased,  and  industrial 
Russia  was  threatened  with  paralysis.  Count 
Witte,  the  prime  minister,  induced  the  Tzar  to 
grant  further  concessions,  and  an  imperial  mani¬ 
festo  of  October  30  promised  “freedom  of  con¬ 
science,  speech,  union,  and  association,”  also  a 
veto  on  legislation,  and  effective  control  over 
the  acts  of  officials. 

The  revolutionary  party  clamored  for  more 
liberal  reforms  and  organized  further  strikes  in 
an  attempt  to  overthrow  the  new  regime.  Terri¬ 
ble  massacres  of  the  Jews  were  perpetrated,  and 
mutinies  broke  out  in  the  army  and  the  fleet.  In 
the  elections  in  the  spring  of  1906  the  reformers 
obtained  a  decided  majority,  Witte  being  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  the  premiership  by  Goremykin.  The 
Duma,  in  reply  to  the  speech  from  the  throne 
demanded  control  over  the  executive,  annesty 
for  political  prisoners,  freedom  of  the  press,  of 
speech,  and  of  meeting,  and  the  expropriation 
of  land  holdings  for  the  benefit  of  the  peasantry. 
The  Tzar  dissolved  the  Duma  after  a  session  of 
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three  months,  and  appointed  Stolypin  premier. 

Stolypin  set  about  the  strengthening  of  the 
government’s  position  with  great  energy.  Terror¬ 
ists  and  suspects  were  summarily  punished,  tens 
of  thousands  were  banished  without  trial,  and 
the  prisons  were  filled  to  overflowing.  The 
second  Duma  was  opened  on  March  5,  1907, 
but  was  dissolved  three  months  later  by  the 
Tzar’s  edict,  after  accomplishing  virtually  noth¬ 
ing.  Many  members  of  the  dissolved  Duma 
issued  a  manifesto  urging  the  people  not  to  pay 
taxes  and  to  resist  conscription  in  order  to  bring 
the  government  to  terms.  The  signatories  were 
sentenced  to  imprisonment,  and  reaction  now 
ruled  unchecked.  The  Socialists  were  tried 
behind  closed  doors,  and  banished  to  Siberia. 
Many  persons  were  executed  for  offenses  com¬ 
mitted  two  or  three  years  previously.  In  Novem¬ 
ber  the  third  Duma  met.  The  new  assembly 
was  composed  chiefly  of  landowners,  and  the 
“Octobrists”  held  a  strong  majority.  Stolypin’s 
scheme  of  agrarian  reform  received  the  support 
of  the  Duma,  and  was  embodied  in  a  statute  in 
1910.  The  law  gave  the  peasant  the  right  to 
claim  his  holding  in  individual  possession  and  in 
a  single  plot,  and  empowered  the  commune  to 
substitute  private  for  communal  ownership. 
The  purchase  price  of  State  land  sold  to  the 
peasants  during  1907-1910  was  28,096,973  rubles 
($14,469,942),  most  of  which  is  to  be  paid  off  by 
installments  spread  over  fifty-five  and  a  half 
years.  The  ultimate  effect  of  this  emancipation 
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of  the  peasantry  from  the  thralldom  of  their 
communes  is  too  early  to  predict;  but  already 
the  change  has  manifested  itself  in  a  new  spirit 
of  nationalism. 

The  fourth  Duma  was  elected  in  September, 
1912.  Its  relations  with  the  government  have 
not  been  the  most  harmonious.  The  Duma 
passed  a  law  abolishing  serfdom  in  the  Caucasus, 
and  this  law  was  confirmed  by  the  Council  of  the 
Empire  on  January  1,  1913.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  Council,  which  consists  of  an  equal 
number  of  elected  members  and  members  nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  Tzar,  has  equal  legislative  and 
initiatory  powers  with  the  Duma.  All  measures 
must  be  passed  by  both  bodies  before  being  sub¬ 
mitted  for  the  Imperial  sanction,  and  bills  re¬ 
jected  by  one  of  the  legislative  bodies  cannot  be 
brought  forward  again  without  the  Imperial 
consent.  It  is  provided,  however,  that  “the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  Imperial  administra¬ 
tion”  shall  not  be  touched. 

Difficulties  between  Russia  and  the  United 
States  arose  in  1911,  and  in  December  of  that 
year  President  Taft  deemed  it  necessary  to 
abrogate  the  treaty  of  1832,  because  of  Russia’s 
refusal  to  recognize  American  passports  in  the 
hands  of  Jews,  clergymen  of  certain  evangelical 
denominations,  and  others.  This  action  gave 
great  umbrage  in  Russia,  and  for  a  time  a  tariff 
war  was  seriously  threatened. 

The  murder  of  Stolypin  by  a  revolutionary 
Jew  in  the  theatre  at  Kiev  in  September,  1911, 
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aroused  popular  indignation  against  the  Jews, 
and  outbreaks  of  anti-Semitism  were  frequent. 
To  such  lengths  was  this  race  hatred  carried  that 
a  Jew  named  Beiliss  was  accused  of  “ritual  mur¬ 
der”  in  connection  with  the  death  of  a  Christian 
boy  at  Kiev.  After  remarkable  proceedings  in 
which  the  most  ludicrous  evidence  was  sub¬ 
mitted  the  charge  fell  to  the  ground,  and  the 
man  Beiliss,  who  had  been  kept  in  prison  for 
over  a  year  without  trial,  was  acquitted. 
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The  constitutional  rights  which  had  been 
guaranteed  to  Finland  by  Alexander  I.  and  his 
successors  began  to  be  encroached  upon  toward 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  III.  Between 
1899  and  1903  the  powers  of  local  self-govern¬ 
ment  were  taken  away;  the  postal  system  was 
merged  with  that  of  Russia,  the  censorship  was 
tightened,  and  Russian  police  were  introduced. 
At  first  the  Finns  met  these  measures  by  passive 
resistance;  but  in  1904  Bobrikoff,  the  governor- 
general,  was  assassinated.  A  national  strike 
broke  out  in  1905,  and  the  Tzar  promised  to 
restore  the  independence  of  the  Finnish  army,  as 
well  as  the  legislative  independence  of  the  people. 
A  Diet  was  established,  and  the  responsibility  of 
the  secretary  of  state  to  the  Diet  was  admitted. 
The  new  Diet  met  in  1907,  but  was  dissolved  in 
the  following  year.  The  Russian  Council  of 
Ministers  were  given  wide  powers  of  control  over 
Finish  legislation,  the  imperial  government  de- 
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manding  that  bills  affecting  imperial  interests 
should  be  submitted  to  the  joint  preliminary 
examination  of  the  secretary  of  state  for  Finland 
and  the  Council  of  Ministers.  An  imperial 
rescript,  issued  in  October  1909,  decreed  that  the 
Finnish  Diet  should  no  longer  have  power  to 
legislate  concerning  military  service  in  Finland. 
In  the  meantime  Finland  was  to  pay  to  the 
imperial  exchequer  an  annual  contribution  of 
$2,000,000  in  lieu  of  furnishing  recruits  to  the 
army  or  navy. 

The  members  of  the  national  assembly  are 
elected  by  universal  suffrage  for  three  years, 
women  being  likewise  eligible  for  election  to  the 
chamber.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  woman 
suffrage  and  representation  in  Finland  has  been 
gained  without  agitation. 

Poland 

The  Russification  of  Poland  has  steadily  con¬ 
tinued.  The  official  use  of  the  Polish  language 
has  been  long  prohibited;  local  self-government 
has  been  swept  away,  and  a  Russian  censorship 
of  the  press  has  been  established.  Though  an 
armed  rising  has  been  threatened,  the  fact  that 
the  nobles  and  the  commercial  class  are  German 
while  the  peasantry  are  Letts  has  made  concerted 
opposition  virtually  impossible.  The  two  leading 
parties,  namely  the  Nationalists  and  the  Social¬ 
ists,  have  combined  in  an  attempt  to  secure  such 
a  measure  of  autonomy  as  obtains  in  Galicia. 
But  such  a  realization  seems  very  remote,  for  the 
trend  of  Russian  policy  is  to  wipe  out  every 
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vestige  of  both  Finnish  and  Polish  nationalism. 
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Italy 

With  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century  we 
note  the  advent  of  two  new  forces  into  Italian 
politics,  namely,  a  vigorous  and  organized  social¬ 
ism  and  an  organized  Catholic  laity.  The  former 
movement  has  given  the  democracy  a  new  hope, 
and  the  slow  struggle  for  economic  emancipation 
and  the  constructive  socialistic  propaganda  have 
largely  weaned  the  masses  from  the  solvent 
forces  of  anarchism. 

The  assassination  of  King  Humbert  by  an 
Italian  anarchist  terminated  the  mournful  period 
which  began  with  the  disasters  in  Abyssinia. 
Humbert  was  endowed  with  the  courage  of  his 
race;  but  his  political  outlook  was  narrow,  and 
towards  the  close  of  his  reign  he  allowed  a  re¬ 
actionary  militarism  to  blind  him  to  the  signs  of 
the  times.  The  new  King,  Victor  Emmanuel 
III.,  was  a  man  of  different  type,  and  was  free 
from  the  craving  for  adventure  which  had  almost 
been  the  undoing  of  his  country.  He  realized 
that  the  widespread  discontent  could  only  be 
removed  by  wise  government  and  fearless  reform. 
His  enlightened  policy  has  done  much  to  improve 
the  fortunes  of  Italy,  while  he  personally  has 
gained  in  public  esteem  among  all  except  the 
revolutionary  extremists.  The  ending  of  the 
tariff  war  with  France  had  brought  about  a 
revival  of  trade,  the  production  of  silk  and  other 
industries  increased,  the  financial  credit  of  Italy 
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was  restored,  and  the  burden  of  taxation  was 
materially  lightened. 

Labor  troubles  however  have  hampered  suc¬ 
cessive  administrations.  These  frequent  strikes  ^uWes 
were  largely  the  result  of  the  new  policy  of 
countenancing  strikes  if  legally  conducted.  In 
I9°4  a  general  strike,  accompanied  by  serious 
riots  and  much  destruction  of  property,  created 
a  revulsion  of  feeling.  In  the  general  election 
which  followed,  the  Extreme  Left  was  defeated, 
more  than  four-fifths  of  the  elected  members 
pledging  themselves  to  support  the  Constitution 
against  the  Socialist  attacks.  After  various 
changes  of  ministry,  Luzzatti  came  into  power  in 
1910  with  a  Cabinet  in  which  the  Radicals  pre 
dominated.  He  resigned  in  March  1911,  owing 
to  the  rejection  of  his  scheme  of  electoral  reform 
with  compulsory  voting,  and  Giolitti  once  more 
became  premier.  Giolitti  has  remained  the  fore-  Giolitti 
most  figure  in  Italian  politics  since  the  fall  of 
Crispi. 

But  public  life  in  Italy  is  notoriously  corrupt,  Corruptio 
and  there  is  consequently  little  confidence  in  the  and 
integrity  of  Parliament.  The  attitude  of  the  pohtlcs 
people  was  made  plain  during  the  agitation  over 
the  shipping  subsidies,  which  resulted  in  the 
wrecking  of  Sonnino’s  ministry  in  1910. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  present  reign  is  the 
gradual  passing  of  the  old  feeling  of  bitterness 
between  the  Papacy  and  the  House  of  Savov  ^.iusX- 

TT71  1  1  A  i*  i  n  J  discounte- 

When  the  devout  Cardinal  Sarto,  Patriarch  of  nances  the 
Venice,  was  elevated  to  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter,  net*100*" 
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rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  Leo  XIII.  in 
1903,  he  bent  his  efforts  to  promote  a  better 
understanding  between  the  Vatican  and  the 
Quirinal.  When  the  king  visited  Bologna,  the 
Pope  permitted  the  Archbishop  to  welcome  the 
royal  visitor  and  to  sit  on  his  right  hand  at  the 
reception  banquet.  Italy  has  been  substituted 
for  France  as  the  Protector  of  the  Eastern  Catho¬ 
lics.  Faithful  sons  of  the  Church  are  even  en¬ 
couraged  to  join  in  the  attacks  upon  socialism 
and  anticlericalism,  instead  of  abstaining  from 
active  politics  as  heretofore. 

In  1911  Italy  determined  to  push  her  advan¬ 
tage  in  Tripoli,  and  in  September  delivered  an 
ultimatum  to  the  Porte,  demanding  concessions 
virtually  amounting  to  a  protectorate.  The  war 
which  ensued  gave  Italy  the  coveted  possessions, 
Tripoli  and  Cyrenaica  being  formally  annexed  in 
1912.  Native  tribes  continued  to  give  trouble, 
and  the  pacification  of  Cyrenaica  in  particular 
has  proved  a  difficult  problem  for  Italian  arms. 

Italian  diplomacy  still  leans  toward  Germany 
and  the  Triple  Alliance  (Germany,  Austria, 
Italy).  Popular  sentiment  is  more  in  favor  of 
France,  the  bond  of  union  between  the  two  Latin 
nations  being  drawn  still  closer  by  the  ready 
acquiescence  of  France  in  the  Tripolitan  policy. 
The  Triple  Alliance  was  renewed  without  modi¬ 
fication  on  December  16,  1913. 

Spain 

The  loss  of  the  Spanish  colonies  has  proved  a 
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blessing  in  disguise.  Freed  from  the  strain  of 
colonial  wars,  Spain  began  in  earnest  to  set  her 
house  in  order,  and  has  progressed  to  a  condition 
of  relative  prosperity  and  towards  a  state  of 
political  stability.  The  monarchy  passed  through 
a  crisis,  which  for  a  time  seemed  to  threaten  it 
with  destruction.  When  the  young  King  Alfonso 
XIII.  attained  his  majority  in  1902,  a  new 
Spanish  era  may  be  said  to  have  dawned.  His 
marriage  in  1906  to  Princess  Victoria  Eugenie 
(popularly  known  as  Princess  Ena)  of  Batten- 
berg,  a  grand-daughter  of  Queen  Victoria,  was 
welcomed  by  the  vast  majority  of  his  subjects, 
since  it  secured  for  Spain  a  powerful  friend  and 
gave  promise  of  a  more  liberal  government.  The 
courage  shown  by  the  youthful  couple  on  their 
wedding  day,  when  they  narrowly  escaped  death 
from  a  bomb  thrown  by  an  anarchist,  evoked 
popular  sympathy,  and  the  dynasty  has  firmly 
established  itself  in  the  affections  of  the  people. 

To  Spain,  as  well  as  to  France,  was  entrusted 
the  duty  of  policing  the  coast  of  Morocco.  A 
rebellion  of  the  tribesmen  developed  into  a  war 
which  entailed  an  expenditure  of  much  blood 
and  money.  The  sending  of  reinforcements  to 
carry  on  what  was  commonly  regarded  as  a 
speculators’  war  aroused  popular  indignation  in 
Spain,  and  fierce  rioting  broke  out  especially  in 
Barcelona.  On  July  28,  1909,  martial  law  was 
proclaimed  throughout  Spain,  and  Professor 
Francisco  Ferrer  was  tried  by  court-martial  and 
executed  as  an  instigator  of  sedition.  The  shoot- 
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ing  of  Ferrer  was  attributed  to  the  animosity  of 
the  Church,  and  an  outbreak  of  anticlericalism 
spread  throughout  the  country,  finding  an  echo 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  government  was 
fiercely  attacked,  and  the  ministry  resigned,  a 
new  ministry  being  formed  by  the  veteran  Liberal 
Moret.  The  campaign  in  Morocco  was  brought 
to  an  end,  and  a  treaty  was  signed  by  which 
Mulai  Hafid  undertook  to  indemnify  Spain,  and 
recognized  her  right  to  hold  for  seventy-five  years 
the  territory  she  had  conquered.  Unrest  in 
Morocco  continued  both  in  the  French  and  the 
Spanish  zones.  In  May,  1913,  the  tribesmen 
declared  war  and  besieged  Tetuan  in  considerable 
numbers,  under  the  leadership  of  Raisuli.  Over 
15,000  Spanish  troops  were  despatched  to  quell 
the  rising.  By  the  Franco-Spanish  treaty  of 
November,  1912,  entire  responsibility  for  matters 
in  connection  with  the  Spanish  zone  was  left  to 
Spain. 

The  material  progress  which  gave  place  to  the 
period  of  violent  political  unrest  produced  its 
inevitable  result.  The  poor,  both  in  town  and 
country,  have  experienced  some  improvement  in 
their  condition,  and  have  acquired  tastes  and 
longings  unknown  to  their  fathers.  The  dis¬ 
content  of  the  laboring  class  has  been  very 
marked  in  the  south.  On  this  class  the  weight  of 
taxation  falls  heavily.  “The  excessive  emigra¬ 
tion  of  the  agricultural  class  to  the  River  Plate, 
to  Cuba  since  the  island  became  independent, 
and  to  the  west  of  the  United  States,  is  stimu- 
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lated  by  misery.  Some  of  the  emigrants  return 
when  they  have  made  a  little  money,  and  most  of 
them  remit  part  of  their  earnings  home  to  their 
families.  But  the  returned  emigrants,  known  in 
Spain  as  Indios,  and  the  remittances,  alike  serve 
to  spread  the  conviction  that  men  can  prosper 
better  anywhere  than  at  home.  There  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  though  still  unenlightened  understanding  of 
the  fact  that  the  poverty  of  the  lower  orders  is 
due  to  a  bad  fiscal  system,  and  to  protection 
carried  to  a  point  at  which  it  all  but  strangles  the 
movement  of  trade:  a  sense  of  wrong,  a  wish  to 
escape,  and  a  tendency  to  revolt,  are  spreading.” 

In  the  cities  and  the  mining  districts  where 
combination  is  easier  strikes  have  been  frequent,  Strikes 
brought  about  chiefly  by  a  scandalous  truck  and 
system.  In  Barcelona  a  long  series  of  turbulent  outrages 
outrages  have  been  indulged  in  by  the  workmen. 

In  August,  1913,  a  general  strike  was  proclaimed 
which  threw  over  75,000  men  out  of  employment 
and  closed  260  factories.  The  workers  demanded 
a  nine  hours’  day,  an  increase  in  piece-workers’ 
wages  equal  to  a  nine  hours’  day  wage,  and  the 
enforced  observance  of  the  law  regarding  night¬ 
working  in  mills,  especially  as  regards  women 
workers.  The  Government  promised  to  introduce 
a  bill  conceding  the  various  demands,  and  the 
strike  came  to  an  end  in  September. 

The  anticlericalism  which  had  swept  over 
Republican  France  became  a  grave  issue  in 
Spanish  politics.  Refugees  from  France  and 
from  the  Philippines  swelled  the  number  of 
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monks  and  nuns  in  Spain,  and  set  at  defiance  the 
Concordat  of  1851  which  limited  the  number  of 
authorized  orders  to  three.  When  Canalejas 
was  returned  at  the  head  of  a  radical  and  anti¬ 
clerical  ministry  in  1910,  he  determined  to  put 
the  statute  into  operation.  He  prohibited  the 
establishment  of  new  religious  houses,  ordered 
their  registration,  and  repealed  the  decree  of  1870 
forbidding  the  appearance  of  any  emblem  or 
notification  on  Protestant  places  of  worship. 
These  enactments  shook  the  very  foundations  of 
Spanish  society,  and  brought  about  an  open 
rupture  with  the  Vatican,  leading  to  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  Spanish  ambassador.  In  1912,  the 
premier  Canalejas  was  assassinated  by  an  anarch¬ 
ist.  His  successor,  Count  Romanones,  resumed 
formal  relations  with  the  Vatican  in  January,- 
1913.  But  this  rapprochement  with  the  Papal 
Court  was  merely  a  step  in  the  general  policy 
of  conciliation,  and  did  not  alter  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  government  to  proceed  with 
its  -Associations  bill,  secularization  of  teach¬ 
ing,  civil  marriage,  and  neutralization  of  ceme¬ 
teries. 

Portugal 

Like  her  neighbor,  Portugal  had  suffered  from 
corrupt  and  self-seeking  politicians  and  financial 
confusion;  nor  was  the  condition  of  the  country 
improved  by  the  extravagance  of  King  Carlos. 
Successive  ministers  met  his  demands  by  ad¬ 
vances  from  the  treasury,  and  “the  monarchy 
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became  a  partner  with  place-hunting  politicians 
in  robbing  the  revenue.” 

For  many  years  the  state  had  been  governed 
by  two  political  parties,  the  Regeneradores  and 
the  Progressistas,  who  followed  one  another  in 
office  at  frequent  intervals,  each  in  turn  plunder¬ 
ing  the  state  and  battening  on  the  spoils  of 
office.  This  regular  rotation  of  ministries  led  to 
the  popular  nickname  of  Rotativos,  applied  con¬ 
temptuously  to  both  parties.  The  rotative 
system  of  party  government,  “while  ensuring  a 
comfortable  livelihood  to  a  class  of  professional 
politicians,  was  of  no  conspicuous  benefit  to  the 
country,  and  it  was  with  a  view  to  ending  it  that 
King  Carlos  summoned  Senhor  Joao  Franco,  in 
May,  1906,  to  form  a  ministry.  Senhor  Franco, 
who  belonged  to  neither  of  the  recognized  parties, 
set  his  hand  zealously  to  the  work  of  reform,  but 
his  attempts  to  purge  the  administration  soon 
brought  him  into  conflict  with  powerful  vested 
interests;  and  in  May,  1907,  the  politicians  whose 
livelihoods  he  was  reforming  away  united  against 
him  in  a  policy  of  obstruction  which  made 
parliamentary  government  impossible.  He  then 
dissolved  the  Cortes,  and  with  the  approval  of 
the  King  assumed  the  position  of  dictator.  His 
work  of  reform  thenceforth  proceeded  apace. 
Drastic  decrees,  each  aimed  at  some  abuse,  fol¬ 
lowed  one  another  with  amazing  rapidity. 
Strong  in  the  support  of  the  king  and  of  the  best 
elements  in  the  country,  execrated  by  the  poli¬ 
ticians  whom  he  had  spoiled,  and  by  the  Press 
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which  he  had  done  nothing  to  conciliate,  he  con¬ 
tinued  on  his  headlong  course,  and  at  the  end  of 
January,  1908,  he  signed  a  decree  practically 
amounting  to  a  suspension  of  civil  liberties.” 

The  expected  crash  soon  came.  On  February 
1,  1908,  while  driving  through  the  streets  of 
Lisbon  with  his  wife  and  his  two  sons,  the  king 
was  attacked  by  a  band  of  assassins.  The  King 
and  the  Crown  Prince  were  killed  on  the  spot, 
Prince  Manuel,  the  second  son,  was  slightly 
wounded,  and  the  Queen  escaped  miraculously 
from  the  hail  of  bullets. 

The  crime  is  unique  in  that  it  proved  success¬ 
ful.  Franco  fled  across  the  border,  a  coalition 
cabinet  was  formed,  and  the  professional  poli¬ 
ticians  resumed  their  powers.  The  monarchy 
itself  was  mortally  stricken.  The  young  King 
Manuel  lacked  personality,  and  no  serious 
attempt  was  made  to  discover  the  perpetrators 
of  the  crime. 

Meanwhile  the  Republicans  were  maturing 
their  plans.  On  October  4,  1910,  a  revolution 
broke  out,  and  the  throne  toppled  over  in  a  single 
night.  A  republic  was  proclaimed  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  with  Dr.  Teofilo  Braga  as  president. 
The  king  fled  on  the  royal  yacht  to  Gibraltar,  and 
later  to  England;  and  after  desultory  fighting 
the  Royalist  troops  were  defeated  or  joined  the 
revolutionists.  The  provinces  and  the  colonies 
hailed  the  revolution  with  enthusiasm.  The 
crumbling  of  the  monarchy  was  witnessed  with¬ 
out  protest  or  regret. 
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The  provisional  government  at  once  turned  its 
attention  to  the  clerical  allies  of  the  monarchy, 
and  decreed  the  immediate  expulsion  of  monks 
and  nuns,  and,  on  October  28,  the  total  separa¬ 
tion  of  Church  and  State.  The  Republic  was 
officially  recognized  by  the  United  States  on 
June  19,  1911;  by  France  on  August  24;  by 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary, 
Spain,  and  Italy  on  September  11.  Following 
the  elections  in  June,  Dr.  Manoel  Arriaga  was 
elected  the  first  constitutional  president  of  the 
Portuguese  Republic  on  August  24,  1911. 

The  laboring  classes,  finding  that  the  change 
had  brought  them  no  material  benefits,  lost  their 
enthusiasm  and  anti-government  disturbances 
soon  became  general.  Many  strikes  broke  out 
and  disaffection  appeared  among  some  of  the 
troops,  while  the  syndicalists  attempted  to  stir 
up  rebellion  in  the  navy.  Sporadic  royalist 
demonstrations  were  made,  especially  in  the 
mountainous  country  in  the  north,  but  as  these 
movements  lacked  the  support  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  the  government  had  little  difficulty  in 
quelling  the  outbreaks. 

The  dethroned  king  has  taken  no  active  part 
in  any  of  these  monarchist  movements.  On 
September  4,  1913,  former  King  Manuel  was 
married  to  Princess  Augustine  Victoria,  daughter 
of  Prince  William  of  Hohenzollern,  at  Sigma- 
ringen,  Germany. 

Scandinavia 

The  protracted  dispute  between  Norway  and 
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Sweden  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  former  was 
allowed  no  national  representation,  diplomatic  or 
consular,  in  foreign  countries,  finally  led  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  union  in  June,  1905,  by  the 
action  of  the  Norwegian  Storthing.  The  union 
between  the  two  countries  had  lasted  from  1814, 
and  the  dissolution  was  effected  without  resort 
to  arms.  As  the  result  of  a  general  election,  the 
Norwegians  declared  for  a  monarchical  form  of 
government,  and  as  King  Oscar  declined  the 
offer  of  the  throne  to  a  prince  of  his  house  the 
Storthing  elected  Prince  Charles,  younger  son  of 
the  Crown  Prince  Frederick  of  Denmark,  to  be 
king  of  Norway.  Prince  Charles,  who  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  the  youngest  daughter  of  King  Edward  of 
England,  accepted  the  offer,  and  became  king  as 
Haakon  VII.  The  venerable  King  Oscar  did  not 
long  survive  these  events,  and  passed  away  on 
December  8,  1907.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  King  Gustavus  V.  The  maritime  frontier  of 
the  two  countries  was  determined  by  The  Hague 
tribunal  in  October,  1909.  The  Grisbadarna 
Islands,  important  as  fishing  centers,  were  allot¬ 
ted  to  Sweden,  while  Skjoette  Grund  was  awarded 
to  Norway. 

The  1855  treaty,  under  which  the  integrity  of 
Norway  and  Sweden  as  against  Russia  was  guar¬ 
anteed  by  Great  Britain  and  France,  was  dis¬ 
solved  on  November  2,  1907,  and  a  new  treaty 
guaianteeing  the  independence  and  territorial 
integrity  of  Norway  was  signed  by  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany, 


Norway  a  Separate  Kingdom 

Prussia,  and  Norway.  The  Norwegian  govern¬ 
ment  undertook  to  cede  no  part  of  Norwegian 
territory  to  any  Power  either  by  way  of  occupa¬ 
tion  or  otherwise. 

In  examining  the  results  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  Union  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the 
words  of  Professor  Ludvig  Stavenow  of  the 
University  of  Goteborg: — “The  rupture  of  the 
Union  has  undoubtedly  diminished  the  external 
security  of  the  two  Scandinavian  States.  By 
herself  Norway  is  a  small,  weak  Power,  owing  to 
her  poverty  and  her  scanty  population;  her 
independence  may  easily  be  seriously  threatened 
in  certain  circumstances.  She  has  sought  protec¬ 
tion  by  entering  into  a  treaty  [see  above].  .  . 
For  Sweden,  too,  the  divorce  from  Norway  made 
the  international  position  more  difficult  and 
dangerous;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  dissolution 
of  the  Union  was  felt  as  a  relief  from  the  continual 
conflicts  with  Norway,  and  national  feeling  in 
Sweden  had  grown  during  the  conflict  to  a  fuller 
and  clearer  consciousness  than  it  had  possessed 
for  centuries.  In  her  national  homogeneity  and 
territorial  compactness,  which  do  not  invite  con¬ 
flicts  with  other  Powers,  and  in  a  highly  developed 
and  numerous  army  of  defense,  she  possesses  the 
guarantee  of  continued  peace  and  security  from 
without.” 

Nobel  Prizes 

On  December  io  in  recent  years  the  eyes  of  the 
civilized  world  are  turned  to  Sweden,  for  on  that 
date — the  anniversary  of  Nobel’s  death — the 
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coveted  Nobel  Prizes  are  awarded.  Alfred 
Bernard  Nobel,  the  distinguished  Swedish  chem¬ 
ist  and  inventor  of  dynamite,  left  part  of  his 
great  fortune  to  constitute  a  fund,  the  interest 
to  be  awarded  annually  in  prizes  to  those  persons 
who  have  contributed  most  largely  to  the  com¬ 
mon  good  during  the  preceding  year.  There  are 
five  prizes,  each  worth  about  $40,000,  for  the 
most  important  discoveries  or  improvements  in 
(1)  physics,  (2)  chemistry,  and  (3)  physiology  or 
medicine;  for  (4)  the  most  distinguished  work  of 
an  idealistic  tendency  in  the  field  of  literature, 
and  (5)  for  the  best  effort  towards  the  fraternity 
of  nations  and  the  promotion  of  peace  by  either 
a  person  or  society.  No  regard  is  paid  to  the 
nationality  of  the  candidates.  The  Nobel 
Foundation  is  administered  by  a  Board  of  Con¬ 
trol  at  Stockholm,  consisting  of  five  members 
with  a  president  appointed  by  the  King  of 
Sweden.  The  Peace  Prize  is  awarded  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Norwegian  Storthing.  The  first 
awards  were  distributed  on  the  fifth  anniversary 
of  Nobel’s  death,  December  10,  1901.  The 
awards  are  as  follows: — 

Physics.— 1901,  W.  C.  Rontgen,  Germany; 
1902,  H.  A.  Lorentz  and  P.  Zeeman,  Holland; 
I9°3,  H.  A.  Becquerel,  P.  Curie  and  Marie  Curie, 
France;  1904,  Lord  Rayleigh,  England;  1905, 
Prof.  Philipp  Lenard,  Germany;  1906,  Prof.  J.  J. 
Thomson,  England;  1907,  Prof.  A.  A.  Michelson, 
United  States;  1908,  Prof.  G.  Lippman,  France; 
1909,  G.  Marconi,  Italy,  and  Prof.  F.  Braun, 
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Germany;  1910,  Prof.  J.  D.  van  der  Waals,  Hol¬ 
land;  1911,  Prof.  W.  Wien,  Germany;  1912,  G. 
Dalen,  Sweden;  1913,  H.  K.  Onnes,  Germany. 
Chemistry. — 1901,  J.  H.  van’t  Hoff,  Holland; 

1902,  E.  Fischer,  Germany;  1903,  S.  A.  Arrhe¬ 
nius,  Sweden;  1904,  Sir  W.  Ramsay,  England; 
1905,  A.  von  Baeyer,  Germany;  1906,  Prof.  H. 
Moissan,  France;  1907,  Prof.  E.  Buchner,  Ger¬ 
many;  1908,  Prof.  E.  Rutherford,  England;  1909, 
Prof.  W.  Ostwald,  Germany;  1910,  Prof.  Otto 
Wallach,  Germany;  1911,  Madame  M.  Curie, 
France;  1912,  Prof.  V.  Grignard  and  Prof.  P. 
Sabatier,  France;  1913,  Prof.  A.  Werner,  Swit¬ 
zerland. 

Medicine. — 1901,  E.  A.  von  Behring,  Ger¬ 
many;  1902,  Sir  R.  Ross,  England;  1903,  N.  R. 
Finsen,  Denmark;  1904,  Dr.  Pavloff,  Russia; 
1905,  Prof.  R.  Koch,  Germany;  1906,  Prof. 
Ramon  y  Cajal,  Spain,  and  Prof.  Golgi,  France; 
1907,  Dr.  Laveran,  France;  1908,  Dr.  P.  Ehrlich, 
Germany,  and  Prof.  E.  Metchnikoff,  Russia; 
1909,  Prof.  T.  Kocher,  Switzerland;  1910,  Dr.  A. 
Kossel,  Germany;  1911,  Prof.  A.  Gullstrand, 
Sweden;  1912,  Dr.  A.  Carrel,  United  States; 
1913,  Prof.  C.  Richet,  France. 

Literature. — 1901,  R.  F.  A.  Sully-Prud- 
homme,  France;  1902,  T.  Mommsen,  Germany; 

1903,  B.  Bjornson,  Norway;  1904,  F.  Mistral, 
France,  and  J.  Echegaray,  Spain;  1905,  H.  Sien- 
kiewicz,  Poland;  1906,  Prof.  G.  Carducci,  Italy; 
1907,  Rudyard  Kipling,  England;  1908,  Prof. 
R.  C.  Eucken,  Germany;  1909,  Selma  Lagerlof, 
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Sweden;  1910,  P.  J.  L.  Heyse,  Germany;  1911, 
M.  Maeterlinck,  Belgium;  1912,  G.  Hauptmann, 
Germany;  1913,  R.abindranath  Tagore,  India. 

Peace. — 1901,  H.  Dunant,  Switzerland,  and 
F.  Passy,  France;  1902,  E.  Ducommun  and  A. 
Gobat,  Switzerland;  1903,  Sir  W.  R.  Cremer, 
England;  1904,  The  Institute  of  International 
Law  (the  first  award  to  an  institution);  1905, 
Baroness  von  Suttner,  Austria;  1906,  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  United  States;  1907,  E.  T. 
Moneta,  Italy,  and  L.  Renault,  France;  1908, 
K.  P.  Arnoldson,  Sweden,  and  M.  F.  Bajer,  Den¬ 
mark;  1909  Baron  d’Estournelles  de  Constant, 
France,  and  M.  Beernaert,  Belgium;  1910, 
Berne  International  Peace  Bureau;  1911  Prof. 
T.  M.  C.  Asser,  Holland,  and  A.  H.  Fried,  Aus¬ 
tria;  1912,  no  award  at  the  time,  but  awarded 
later  to  Senator  Elihu  Root,  United  States; 
1913,  Senator  H.  La  Fontaine,  Belgium. 

Southeastern  Europe 

The  history  of  southeastern  Europe  during 
recent  years  is  one  of  racial  animosity,  bloodshed, 
and  political  upheavals.  In  June,  1903,  the 
world  was  horrified  at  the  brutal  murder  of  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Servia  by  military  con¬ 
spirators.  The  mangled  corpses  of  Alexander 
and  Draga  were  thrown  out  of  the  palace  win¬ 
dows,  while  the  assassins  continued  their  work  in 
the  city,  the  Queen’s  two  brothers,  the  prime 
minister,  and  the  minister  of  war  being  shot 
down  in  cold  blood;  and  “Belgrade  proved  to 
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the  world  that  she  was  still,  after  a  century  of 
practical  freedom,  inhabited  by  thinly  polished 
barbarians.”  Prince  Peter  Karageorgevich,  an 
exile  and  the  puppet  of  the  regicides,  was  elected 
king  by  the  National  Assembly.  The  conspira¬ 
tors  were  retained  about  the  throne,  and  the 
moral  sense  of  the  great  Powers  was  so  offended 
that  only  Russia  and  Austria,  traditional  rivals 
in  Servia,  recognized  King  Peter.  In  1906,  when 
the  chief  murderers  retired,  the  other  Powers 
removed  the  boycott.  A  tariff  war  with  Austria- 
Hungary  injured  the  commerce  of  the  country, 
and  the  Crown  Prince  George  so  scandalized  the 
country  by  his  freaks  that  he  was  induced  to 
resign  the  succession  in  favor  of  his  brother 
Prince  Alexander. 

In  1908,  Bulgaria  threw  off  the  last  shreds  of 
vassalage  and  declared  her  independence,  Prince 
Ferdinand  being  proclaimed  “Tsar  of  Bulgaria,” 
a  title  since  changed  to  “Tsar  of  the  Bulgarians.” 
Two  days  later  •  (October  7),  Austria-Hungary 
annexed  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  two  provinces 
which  she  had  occupied  for  thirty  years.  The 
Powers  recognized  Ferdinand’s  sovereignty  in 
April,  1909.  The  Porte  bowed  to  the  inevitable, 
and  accepted  an  indemnity  from  both  Powers. 

The  Eastern  question  had  meanwhile  entered 
on  a  new  phase.  The  Young  Turks,  or  party  of 
reform,  brought  about  a  bloodless  revolution  in 
Constantinople  on  July  24,  1908,  the  Sultan 
restoring  the  constitution  of  1876.  The  warring 
races  within  the  empire  united  in  celebrating  the 
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downfall  of  their  common  enemy;  a  general  elec¬ 
tion  took  place,  and  a  parliament  met  in  the 
autumn.  The  advantage  that  Bulgaria  and 
Austria  had  taken  of  the  changed  situation  in 
Constantinople,  combined  with  the  irritation 
caused  by  the  rigorous  policy  of  the  reformers, 
gave  the  Sultan  the  opportunity  he  sought.  A 
counter-revolution  broke  out  in  April;  but  the 
Macedonian  troops  remained  loyal  to  the  Young 
Turks  and  marched  upon  the  capital.  Abdul- 
Hamid  was  deposed  on  April  27,  1909,  and  his 
brother  was  brought  forth  from  his  confinement 
and  set  upon  the  throne  under  the  title  of  Mehmed 
V.  The  following  day  the  deposed  Sultan  was 
removed  with  part  of  his  harem  to  Saloniki, 
where  he  was  kept  a  prisoner. 

The  Young  Turks,  instead  of  extending  their 
reforms  by  inviting  the  cooperation  of  the  various 
creeds  and  races,  set  about  the  realization  of  their 
ideal  of  a  centralized  military  State.  Large  sums 
were  spent  on  the  army  and  navy,  the  Mace¬ 
donian  Christians  and  the  Albanians  were  dis¬ 
armed  with  needless  brutality,  and  the  Albanian 
mountaineers  were  goaded  into  revolt.  In  short, 
the  Young  Turks  disappointed  the  hopes  which 
their  profession  of  Liberal  principles  had  called 
forth.  It  was  soon  apparent  that  the  doctrine  of 
“Ottomanism,”  far  from  implying  the  perfect 
equality  of  all  Ottoman  subjects,  meant  the 
abrogation  of  the  rights  of  the  non-Turkish  races. 
Political  clubs  were  suppressed,  public  meetings 
were  forbidden,  the  privileges  of  the  Christian 
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churches  were  interfered  with,  and  every  effort 
was  made  to  crush  out  the  national  sentiments  of 
the  various  nationalities.  As  a  result,  secret 
conspiracies  were  formed  and  insurgent  bands 
appeared  in  Macedonia,  aided  by  sympathizers 
in  Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  Greece. 

When  the  four  protecting  Powers  of  Crete,  Affairs 
namely,  Great  Britain,  Russia,  France,  and  in  Crete 
Italy,  decided  to  evacuate  the  island  in  1909,  the 
Cretan  government  resolved  that  their  officials 
should  swear  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Greece. 

Intense  excitement  prevailed  in  Greece,  especially 
in  the  army,  and  a  secret  society  called  the 
Military  League  was  formed  among  the  officers 
to  bring  about  the  union.  The  disappointment 
and  indignation  led  to  a  revolt  of  the  Military 
League  at  Athens  in  August.  At  the  beginning  Military 
of  the  year  1910  Greece  was  in  a  state  of  confusion  1^?“ 
verging  on  chaos.  For  months  the  dynasty  was 
in  danger;  but  under  the  guidance  of  the  eminent 
Cretan  politician  Venizelos,  a  National  Assembly 
was  convoked  and  the  League  simultaneously 
was  dissolved.  Venizelos  became  prime  minister 
of  Greece  in  October,  and  proceeded  at  once  to 

t  •  r  r  npi  /~>  *1  c  The  Cretan 

carry  out  ms  program  ot  retorm.  1  he  Council  oi  yenizeios 
State  was  revived,  and  other  notable  changes  became 

.  premier  of 

were  compulsory  elementary  education,  ex-  Greece, 
elusion  of  military  and  naval  officers  from  the  1910 
Chamber,  and  permission  of  foreigners  to  enter  Revision  of 
the  service  of  the  State.  The  reorganization  conltitu 
of  the  army  was  entrusted  to  French,  and  that  tion,  1911 
of  the  navy  to  British  officers.  The  revision  of 
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the  Constitution  was  completed  on  June  5,  1911. 

Meanwhile  the  unrest  in  Crete  was  unabated, 
and  the  Cretan  government  was  cautioned  by 
the  Powers  against  the  continuance  of  a  provoc¬ 
ative  attitude  towards  Turkey;  this  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  ultimatum.  Matters  came  to  a  head 
in  1912,  when  extremists  in  the  Cretan  Assembly 
elected  delegates  to  the  Greek  Assembly.  The 
deputies  vainly  attempted  to  force  their  way 
into  the  Chamber  at  Athens  on  June  1,  1912. 
Four  months  later  Greece  addressed  an  ultima¬ 
tum  to  the  Porte,  and  the  Cretan  question  found 
a  practical  solution  in  the  admission  of  the 
deputies  to  the  Chamber.  Soon  afterwards  a 
minister  was  dispatched  to  Canea  to  take  over 
the  government  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  the 
Hellenes. 

The  war  between  Italy  and  Turkey  had  led  to 
military  measures  being  taken  by  all  the  Balkan 
states  as  a  precaution  against  the  mobilization  of 
the  Turkish  army.  The  deplorable  condition  of 
Macedonia  and  Albania,  where  murder  and 
pillage  were  everywhere  rife,  convinced  the 
Balkan  governments  that  only  a  concerted  action 
on  their  part  could  end  the  situation.  Thus  was 
brought  about  the  confederation  of  Bulgaria, 
Servia,  and  Montenegro  against  Turkey.  A  few 
weeks  later  Greece  also  joined  the  alliance. 


The  Balkan  War 

European  diplomacy  vainly  attempted  to 
avert  the  threatened  hostilities;  but  the  allies 
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had  armed  for  a  purpose  and  would  brook  no 
restraint.  The  lust  of  battle  and  the  greed  of 
conquest  now  possessed  them;  faith  in  their 
united  strength  made  them  defiant.  Even  on  the 
eve  of  the  presentation  of  the  note  of  warning 
drawn  up  by  the  Powers,  Montenegro  (which  on 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Nicholas’s  reign  in 
August,  1910,  had  proclaimed  itself  a  kingdom) 
formally  declared  war,  and  threw  its  troops  across 
the  Albanian  frontier.  The  other  members  of 
the  League  announced  their  intention  of  dealing 
directly  with  Turkey,  and  simultaneously  pre¬ 
sented  an  ultimatum  demanding  immediate 
autonomy  for  Macedonia,  Christian  governors 
for  the  provinces,  and  the  withdrawal  of  Turkish 
troops.  Turkey  rejected  these  demands,  recalled 
her  representatives  from  the  Balkan  States,  and 
arranged  peace  with  Italy. 

The  Balkan  struggle  at  the  outset  was  osten¬ 
sibly  a  war  of  liberation,  but  while  having  this  as 
their  common  object  each  member  of  the  Balkan 
League  had  one  or  more  special  objects  in  view. 
Montenegro  aimed  at  the  possession  of  Scutari 
as  well  as  the  conquest  of  the  western  parts 
of  Novibazar  and  Kossovo.  Servia  was 
anxious  to  obtain  access  to  the  Adriatic,  as 
well  as  to  reclaim  Old  Servia.  Bulgaria  wished 
for  expansion  on  the  side  of  Thrace,  and 
cast  longing  eyes  on  the  Atgean  port  of  Sal- 
oniki.  Greece  pursued  a  general  policy  of 
expansion,  and  the  full  achievement  of  this  policy 
could  not  fail  to  bring  her  interests  into  conflict 
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with  those  of  her  allies,  particularly  Bulgaria. 

Fighting  had  now  become  general,  the  allies 
penetrating  the  Ottoman  territory  and  sweeping 
the  Turks  before  them.  The  Bulgarians,  with 
about  300,000  men,  forced  their  way  toward 
Adrianople,  seizing  Mustafa  Pasha,  an  important 
strategic  position  to  the  northwest  of  Adrianople, 
on  October  19,  and  occupying  Kirk  Kilise  on  the 
east  six  days  later.  By  the  27th,  Adrianople  was 
closely  besieged.  Then  followed  the  rout  of  the 
Turkish  forces  in  the  great  battle  of  Liile-Burgas, 
the  Turks  being  driven  back  upon  Constan¬ 
tinople. 

The  Greeks  meanwhile  invaded  Macedonia, 
capturing  Elassona  on  October  24,  and  after 
various  minor  successes  cut  the  communication 
between  Saloniki  and  Monastir.  In  Epirus  the 
Greeks  broke  down  the  Turkish  resistance  till 
they  found  themselves  before  the  formidable 
defenses  of  Janina,  where  they  were  destined  to 
remain  for  some  months. 

In  the  northwest,  the  Servians  captured  Prish¬ 
tina  on  October  22,  and  Novibazar,  Sienitza,  and 
Uskiip,  the  former  capital  of  Old  Servia,  within 
the  next  four  days.  The  Servian  forces  then 
advanced  upon  Monastir,  where  the  Turkish 
army  in  Macedonia  prepared  to  make  its  final 
stand.  The  stronghold  surrendered  on  Novem¬ 
ber  18,  the  Turks  losing  7,000  killed  and  wounded 
and  10,000  prisoners,  besides  51  guns.  The 
Turkish  losses  were  about  5,000. 

With  Macedonia  in  the  hands  of  the  allies, 
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with  the  victorious  Bulgarian  forces  sweeping 
through  Thrace  and  threatening  the  approaches 
to  the  capital,  the  Turks  prepared  to  make  their 
last  desperate  stand  at  the  Chatalja  lines,  and  at 
the  same  time  sued  for  peace.  In  the  meantime 
the  allies  were  vying  with  each  other  in  the 
attempt  to  capture  Saloniki.  The  Greeks 
occupied  the  coveted  city  on  November  8,  the 
Servians  and  Bulgarians  also  entering  two  days 
later.  King  George  of  Greece  entered  Saloniki 
on  November  12  amid  great  enthusiasm. 

An  armistice  was  concluded  on  December  3 
between  Turkey  and  the  Balkan  States.  Greece, 
however,  was  not  a  signatory.  A  peace  confer¬ 
ence  assembled  in  London  in  December,  1912, 
attended  by  plenipotentiaries  of  Bulgaria,  Servia, 
Montenegro,  Greece,  and  Turkey.  The  proceed¬ 
ings  were  protracted,  owing  to  the  impracticable 
proposals  put  forward  by  Turkey,  and  to  the 
unwillingness  of  the  Porte  to  give  up  Adrianople 
and  the  iEgean  islands.  As  a  result  of  this  dead¬ 
lock  the  allies  suspended  the  conference  on 
January  6,  1913.  The  Powers  reluctantly  inter¬ 
vened,  and  a  collective  note  was  presented  to  the 
Turkish  government  urging  the  acceptance  of  the 
terms  of  the  allies.  The  Grand  Vizier,  Kiamil 
Pasha,  summoned  a  Grand  Council  which  on 
January  22  decided  to  comply  with  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Powers.  Next  morning,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Young  Turks  effected  a  coup  d’  etat , 
overthrew  the  Cabinet,  murdered  Nazim  Pasha, 
the  minister  of  war  and  commander-in-chief, 
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and  set  up  Mahmud  Shevket  Pasha  as  Grand 
Vizier  with  the  declared  policy  of  retaining 
Adrianople.  Realizing  that  further  negotiations 
were  useless,  the  allies  denounced  the  armistice 
on  January  29,  and  hostilities  were  vigorously 
resumed. 

Fresh  Turkish  defeats  followed  in  quick  suc¬ 
cession.  Janina  surrendered  to  the  Crown 
Prince  Constantine  of  Greece  on  March  6,  a  few 
days  before  he  succeeded  his  father  King  George, 
who  was  assassinated  at  Saloniki  by  a  Greek 
degenerate  on  March  18.  Three  weeks  later 
Adrianople  was  taken  by  storm  by  the  combined 
forces  of  Bulgaria  and  Servia  (March  26);  and 
on  April  23  Scutari  surrendered  to  the  Monte¬ 
negrins  after  a  six  months’  siege.  Only  at 
Chatalja  did  the  Turks  hold  their  own,  and  at 
times  take  the  offensive.  The  Powers  once  more 
intervened  to  bring  the  war  to  a  close,  and  on 
May  30,  1913,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  in 
London  terminating  the  war  between  Turkey 
and  the  Balkan  federation.  This  instrument 
provided  for  the  cession  by  Turkey  to  the  allies  of 
all  territory  west  of  the  Enos-Midia  line,  as  well 
as  of  Crete,  the  future  of  Albania  and  the  ^Egean 
islands  being  left  to  the  decision  of  the  Powers, 
and  financial  questions  to  the  adjudication  of  an 
International  Commission  sitting  at  Paris. 

The  treaty  was  short-lived,  for  the  allies  began 
to  quarrel  over  the  division  of  the  spoils  of  war. 
The  League  was  broken  up,  and  the  Balkans 
were  again  bathed  in  blood.  The  disruption  of 
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the  Balkan  League  was,  in  the  words  of  the 
London  Times ,  “the  result  of  a  number  of  con¬ 
tributory  causes,  the  greatest  of  which  was 
undoubtedly  the  secular  mutual  hatred  of  the 
Servians  and  Bulgarians  and  the  contempt  in 
which  the  latter  held  their  Greek  neighbors.  It 
is,  indeed,  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  authors  of 
the  Balkan  League  that  they  were  able  to  sup¬ 
press  these  enmities  long  enough  to  draw  profit 
from  the  temporary  union  of  the  three  States. 
Exterior  causes  for  the  dissolution  of  the  alliance 
are  to  be  found  in  the  formation  of  an  independent 
Albania,  and  in  the  desire  of  Roumania  to  secure 
from  Bulgaria  the  realization  of  her  long- 
cherished  territorial  aspirations  in  the  shape  of  a 
substantial  recognition  of  her  neutrality  during 
the  first  part  of  the  war  against  Turkey.”  The 
Servians  on  their  part  had  no  intention  of  living 
up  to  the  letter  of  the  alliance,  and  so  giving  up 
to  Bulgaria  territory  won  by  Servian  arms. 
Nor  did  the  Greeks  intend  to  yield  possession  of 
Saloniki  and  Kavala.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Greeks  pushed  forward  into  those  parts  of  Mace¬ 
donia  which  the  Bulgarians  held  to  be  within 
their  own  sphere  of  occupation.  Bulgarian 
troops  were  forcibly  dislodged  from  many  towns, 
and  frequent  armed  encounters  took  place  as  a 
result  of  these  Greco-Bulgarian  disputes. 

The  Second  Balkan  War 

The  outbreak  of  the  Second  Balkan  War  was 
precipitated  by  the  action  of  Bulgaria  in  ordering 
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a  general  advance  of  her  troops  against  her 
former  allies;  and  though  no  formal  declaration 
of  war  had  yet  been  made,  “unofficial  fighting” 
took  place  at  the  end  of  June  and  the  beginning  of 
July.  The  Bulgarians  got  the  worst  of  these 
encounters.  On  July  5  and  6  the  Balkan  alliance 
was  denounced,  and  the  Greeks  and  Servians 
attacked  their  former  ally  with  intense  vigor  and 
at  times  ferocity.  Montenegro,  though  nomin¬ 
ally  at  war,  did  not  actually  encounter  the 
Bulgarians  during  this  campaign.  On  July  10 
Roumania  proclaimed  war,  and  seized  Silistria, 
at  the  same  time  dispatching  a  column  to  threaten 
Sofia.  Two  days  later  the  Turkish  army,  seizing 
the  opportunity  presented  by  Bulgaria’s  diffi¬ 
culties,  issued  from  behind  the  Chatalja  lines 
and  swept  across  the  Enos-Midia  line,  and 
reoccupied  Adrianople  in  less  than  a  fortnight. 

Against  such  overwhelming  odds,  and  with  the 
enemy  converging  upon  the  capital,  Bulgaria 
realized  that  her  fight  was  in  vain,  and  King 
Ferdinand  sued  for  peace.  Roumania  was 
promised  all  the  territory  which  she  demanded, 
and  an  armistice  was  concluded  on  July  30.  A 
treaty  of  peace  was  signed  on  August  10,  at 
Bucharest.  This  treaty  gave  to  Servia  the  whole 
of  Macedonia  occupied  by  her  troops,  also  the 
purely  Bulgarian  lands  in  the  east  of  the  old 
Turkish  vilayet  of  Kossovo.  Greece  gained  a 
considerable  extension  of  territory,  including 
Saloniki,  Doiran,  Demir-Hissar,  Seres,  Drama, 
and  Kavala.  The  new  frontiers  were  so  drawn 
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as  to  exclude  Bulgaria  from  any  natural  access 
to  the  Tigean  in  the  west. 

The  Turko-Bulgarian  boundary  question  was 
finally  settled  by  the  treaty  of  Constantinople 
on  September  29,  Turkey  retaining  practically 
all  Thrace  east  of  the  Maritsa  river  and  a  semi¬ 
circle  of  territory  west  of  it  and  westward  of  the 
sacred  city  of  Adrianople. 

“The  settlement  of  the  Balkans  will  probably 
last  for  at  least  a  generation,  not  because  all  the 
parties  to  the  settlement  are  content,  but  because 
it  will  take  at  least  a  generation  for  the  dissatis¬ 
fied  states  to  recuperate.  Bulgaria  is  in  far  worse 
condition  than  she  was  before  the  war  with 
Turkey.  The  Second  Balkan  War,  caused  by 
her  policy  of  greed  and  arrogance,  destroyed 
100,000  of  the  flower  of  her  manhood,  lost  her 
all  of  Macedonia  and  eastern  Thrace,  and  in¬ 
creased  her  expenses  enormously.  Her  total 
gains,  whether  from  Turkey  or  from  her  former 
allies,  were  but  eighty  miles  of  seaboard  on  the 
iEgean,  with  a  Thracian  hinterland  woefully 
depopulated.  Bulgaria  is  in  despair,  but  full  of 
hate.  However,  with  a  reduced  population  and 
a  bankrupt  treasury,  she  will  need  many  years 
to  recuperate  before  she  can  hope  to  upset  the 
new  arrangement.  And  it  will  be  hard  even  to 
attempt  that;  for  the  status  quo  is  founded  upon 
the  principle  of  a  balance  of  power  in  the  Balkan 
peninsula;  and  Roumania  has  definitely  an¬ 
nounced  herself  as  a  Balkan  power.  Servia,  and 
more  particularly  Greece,  have  made  acquisi- 
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tions  beyond  their  wildest  dreams  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  war  and  have  now  become  strong 
adherents  of  the  policy  of  equilibrium.” 

The  future  of  the  Turks  is  in  Asia,  and  Turkey 
in  Asia  just  now  is  in  a  most  unhappy  condition. 
Syria,  Armenia,  and  Arabia  are  demanding 
autonomy;  and  the  former  respect  of  the  other 
Moslems  for  the  governing  race,  i.  e.,  the  Turks, 
has  received  a  severe  blow.  Whether  Turkey  can 
pull  itself  together,  consolidate  its  resources  and 
develop  the  immense  possibilities  of  its  Asiatic 
possessions  remains  of  course  to  be  seen.  But 
it  will  have  no  power  and  probably  no  desire  to 
upset  the  new  arrangement  in  the  Balkans. 

The  settlement  is  probably  a  landmark  in 
Balkan  history  in  that  it  brings  to  a  close  the 
period  of  tutelage  exercised  by  the  great  Powers 
over  the  Christian  states  of  the  Balkans. 

Albania 

While  the  Balkan  belligerents  were  adjusting 
their  differences,  the  conference  of  ambassadors 
in  London  was  settling  the  status  of  the  new 
autonomous  state  of  Albania.  Pending  the 
selection  of  a  ruler,  an  international  commission 
of  control  administered  the  affairs  of  the  state; 
but  on  November  23,  1913,  it  was  officially 
announced  that  Prince  William  of  Wied  had 
been  chosen  as  the  future  sovereign  of  Albania. 
The  appointment  of  a  European  Prince  was  not 
popular  among  all  sections  of  Albanians;  many 
of  whom,  strangely  enough,  would  have  preferred 
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a  Moslem  ruler.  The  greater  part  of  Albania 
has  consequently  been  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  and 
the  crisis  has  been  rendered  more  serious  by  the 
refusal  of  the  Northern  Albanians  to  take  up 
arms  against  their  compatriots.  In  June,  1914, 
Durazzo  was  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  the  position 
of  Prince  William  was  extremely  precarious. 

Japan 

The  failure  of  Russia  to  evacuate  Manchuria 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Russo- 
Chinese  treaty,  and  the  attempts  of  Russia  to 
gain  a  foothold  in  Korea,  at  the  same  time 
flouting  the  claims  of  Japan,  led  to  a  prolonged 
diplomatic  conflict,  and  ended  in  one  of  the  most 
stupendous,  and  for  Russia  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
astrous,  wars  of  modern  times.  That  an  Asiatic 
nation,  comparatively  small  and  with  no  great 
experience  in  modern  warfare,  should  dare  to 
challenge  one  of  the  great  military  Powers  of  the 
West,  filled  the  world  with  amazement.  Few 
expected  Japan  to  show  such  perfect  organiza¬ 
tion,  such  strategic  genius,  such  fearlessness  and 
endurance.  On  the  other  hand  few  were  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  incompetence  and  ineffectiveness 
of  the  Russian  war  machine.  Russia,  moreover, 
was  handicapped  by  having  to  transport  her 
troops  over  a  single  line  of  railway  to  a  point 
6,000  miles  from  the  base. 

Reverse  after  reverse  was  inflicted  upon  the 
Russians  both  on  land  and  sea.  Port  Arthur 
was  surrendered  to  the  Japanese  after  one  of  the 
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most  desperate  series  of  engagements  ever  re¬ 
corded.  The  capture  of  Port  Arthur  released 
General  Nogi  and  70,000  men,  who  at  once 
marched  northward  to  join  forces  with  the 
Japanese  army  in  Manchuria  operating  under 
General  Oyama.  In  the  great  battle  of  Mukden, 
which  lasted  from  February  20  to  March  15  and 
in  which  about  400,000  Russians  and  500,000 
Japanese  were  engaged,  along  a  battle  line  extend¬ 
ing  over  one-hundred  miles  in  length,  the  Rus¬ 
sians  were  swept  back  in  disorder.  But  the 
crowning  catastrophe  was  yet  to  come.  Two 
months  later  the  Russian  fleet  was  practically 
annihilated  in  the  battle  of  Tsushima.  This 
staggering  blow  to  Russian  arms  convinced  the 
world  that  hostilities  should  cease.  A  peace 
conference  was  arranged  through  the  good  offices 
of  President  Roosevelt,  and  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  signed  on  September  5  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
The  treaty  secured  for  Japan  a  controlling  influ¬ 
ence  in  Korea,  the  transfer  of  Russia’s  lease  of 
Port  Arthur,  and  the  possession  of  southern 
Sakhalin,  while  providing  for  the  evacuation  of 
Manchuria  by  both  armies.  The  moderation  of 
the  Japanese  government  caused  universal 
astonishment,  and  the  disappointment  of 
the  Japanese  masses  showed  itself  in  serious 
rioting,  Tokio  for  a  time  being  under  martial 
,  law. 

The  war  had  cost  Japan  about  $500,000,000 
and  Russia  slightly  less.  Each  nation  had 
mobilized  about  1,000,000  men;  of  these,  230,000 
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Japanese  and  220,000  Russians  had  been  killed 
or  wounded,  or  died  of  sickness. 

The  last  few  years  have  witnessed  a  transition 
in  industrial  development,  and  a  general  expan¬ 
sion  of  Japanese  trade,  together  with  improved 
conditions  of  labor  and  retrenchment  in  expendi¬ 
ture  on  the  army  and  navy.  New  industries  have 
been  built  up,  and  new  economic  conditions  have 
in  consequence  arisen. 

On  the  renewal  in  1911  of  the  alliance  with 
Great  Britain  for  a  further  period  of  ten  years,  a 
new  condition  was  introduced  whereby  it  was 
agreed  that  if  either  of  the  contracting  parties 
was  at  war  with  a  Power  with  which  it  had  a 
treaty  of  arbitration  neither  of  the  parties  should 
be  under  an  obligation  to  give  its  support.  The 
following  year  was  memorable  for  the  death  of 
the  Emperor  Mutsuhito,  and  for  the  dramatic 
suicide,  simultaneously  with  the  funeral  of  the 
Emperor,  of  General  Count  Nogi,  the  hero  of 
Port  Arthur  and  Mukden.  The  Emperor  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Prince  Yoshihito  Haruno- 
miya. 

The  passing  of  the  Californian  anti-alien  land 
bill  caused  considerable  feeling  in  Japan,  and 
repeated  protests  were  made  to  the  government 
of  the  United  States. 

China 

The  victory  of  Japan  broke  the  spell  which  had 
held  the  East  for  untold  centuries.  The  West 
was  not  unconquerable.  In  no  country  was  the 
reverberation  louder  than  in  China,  l  he  re- 
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actionary  nationalism  which  had  culminated  in 
the  Boxer  movement  gave  place  to  an  enthusiasm 
for  Western  learning  and  Western  methods. 
Decrees  appeared  condemning  foot-binding, 
recommending  intermarriage  between  Manchus 
and  Chinese,  abolishing  the  system  of  literary 
examinations  for  official  employment,  and  for¬ 
bidding  torture  and  mutilation.  Railways  were 
built  and  schools  were  opened,  Japanese  in¬ 
structors  were  engaged,  and  large  numbers  went 
to  study  abroad.  A  commission  was  sent  to 
Europe  in  1906  to  examine  the  systems  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  on  its  return  the  Regent  announced 
her  intention  to  grant  a  Constitution.  In  1908 
she  and  the  puppet  Emperor  died  within  a  day 
of  each  other;  but  the  death  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  personality  of  modern  China  brought 
no  change.  Provincial  assemblies  were  set  up  in 
1909,  and  conducted  their  business  with  dignity 
and  skill.  A  National  Assembly,  composed 
chiefly  of  officials  and  nominees,  met  at  Peking 
in  1910  and  demanded  that  the  first  Parliament, 
originally  promised  for  1917,  should  meet  with¬ 
out  delay. 

Almost  more  remarkable  as  an  evidence  of 
reforming  zeal  was  the  crusade  against  opium. 
Though  depending  on  the  duty  for  several  mil¬ 
lions  a  year,  the  Indian  Government  undertook 
in  1907  to  stop  the  export  to  China  by  gradual 
steps  within  10  years,  on  condition  of  a  cor¬ 
responding  reduction  in  her  own  production  of 
the  poppy.  The  bargain  was  loyally  kept,  and 


The  Chinese  Republic  Established 

in  1911  China  urged  the  Indian  Government  to 
cooperate  in  suppressing  the  traffic  in  two  years. 

China  had  been  the  scene  of  so  many  revolu¬ 
tionary  uprisings  in  modern  times  that  the  world 
was  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  complete  success 
of  the  anti-monarchical  movement  in  1911  and 
1912.  A  republic  was  officially  established  on 
February  12,  19125  the  Manchu  dynasty  coming 
to  an  end  after  a  sovereignty  of  267  years.  The 
last  Imperial  act  was  an  edict  conferring  upon 
Yuan  Shih-kai,  the  prime  minister,  plenary 
powers  to  institute  a  republic;  thus  gracefully 
did  the  monarchy  bow  to  the  inevitable  and  retire 
to  the  background.  When  the  republic  was  first 
declared  at  Nanking  on  January  1,  Dr.  Sun  Yat 
Sen  was  made  the  provisional  president;  but  he 
stepped  aside  for  the  more  widely  acceptable  and 
more  powerful  Yuan  Shih-kai. 

For  several  months  the  peace  of  the  Chinese 
Republic  was  disturbed  by  numerous  outbreaks 
and  mutinies.  But  these  the  government  was 
able  to  crush,  mainly  because  of  Yuan  Shih-kai’s 
securing  a  foreign  loan,  and  by  timely  payment 
of  the  Northern  troops  further  defection  was 
checked.  On  October  6,  1913,  Provisional 
President  Yuan  Shih-kai  was  duly  elected  presi¬ 
dent,  and  on  his  inauguration  four  days  later  the 
republic  was  formally  recognized  by  the  Powers. 
Recognition  by  the  United  States  had  been  con¬ 
ceded  on  May  2  previous,  greatly  to  the  delight 
of  the  Chinese. 

President  Yuan  Shih-kai  stands  out  in  Chinese 
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politics  not  as  the  head  of  a  constitutional  gov¬ 
ernment  but  as  a  virtual  dictator.  Before  the 
close  of  the  year  the  failure  of  Young  China  as  an 
effective  political  force  was  clearly  demonstrated. 
Parliamentary  government  collapsed,  and  the 
character  of  the  old  regime  was  practically 
restored,  in  the  hands  of  the  masterful  Yuan 
Shih-kai. 

The  United  States  of  America 

The  election  of  1904  is  remarkable  in  that  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
a  Vice  President,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  higher 
office  by  the  death  of  the  President,  was  himself 
nominated  for  the  presidency.  Roosevelt  was 
reelected  by  a  large  majority. 

One  of  the  most  notable  achievements  of  his 
second  term  was  his  mediation  between  Russia 
and  Japan  in  1905;  but  the  immediate  results  to 
this  country  proved  embarrassing  to  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  introduced  new  social  and 
economic  problems.  Hordes  of  Japanese  poured 
into  the  Pacific  States,  and  so  keenly  was  the 
influx  resented  in  California  that  Japanese  chil¬ 
dren  were  barred  from  attending  the  State 
schools.  The  sending  of  the  fleet  to  the  Pacific 
gave  the  appearance  of  strained  relations;  but 
the  Washington  government  by  tact  and  firmness 
induced  Japan  to  restrict  settlement  in  America, 
despite  her  treaty  rights. 

The  whole  question  of  immigration  was  gone 
into,  and  a  stricter  attitude  was  assumed  towards 


The  Californian  Disaster — Money  Panic 

Euiopean  immigrants.  In  the  past  the  greater 
portion  of  the  newcomers  had  been  drawn  from 
the  British  Isles,  Germany,  and  Scandinavia; 
but  the  influx  of  these  had  declined,  and  instead 
the  majority  of  the  immigrants  were  now  coming 
from  the  south  and  east  of  Europe.  The  arrival 
of  a  lower  type  gave  cause  for  alarm,  and  in  1906 
the  government  made  a  knowledge  of  English 
an  essential  qualification  for  naturalization,  and 
in  the  following  year  increased  the  restrictions  at 
Ellis  Island. 

Roosevelt’s  second  administration  was  dark¬ 
ened  by  wide-spread  distress.  In  1906  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  earthquake  wrought  tremendous  havoc, 
especially  at  San  Francisco  where  many  costly 
buildings  were  overthrown.  Fire  completed  the 
work  of  devastation.  Three  quarters  of  the  city, 
including  the  whole  business  section  and  all  public 
buildings  except  the  Mint,  were  destroyed;  more 
than  200,000  persons  were  rendered  homeless, 
and  the  property  loss  was  estimated  at  about 
$400,000,000.  Congress  appropriated  $2,500,000 
for  relief,  while  contributions  poured  in  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  With  splendid  cour¬ 
age  and  perseverance  the  inhabitants  of  San 
Francisco  immediately  set  to  work  to  build  up  a 
new  and  grander  city  upon  the  ruins  and  ashes 
of  the  old. 

This  disaster  was  followed  by  the  money  panic 
of  1907,  during  which  the  Stock  Exchange  was 
demoralized  and  most  of  the  banks  suspended 
cash  payments  for  several  weeks.  The  interven- 
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tion  of  the  Treasury,  which  placed  all  its  surplus 
on  deposit  with  the  banks  in  October,  saved  the 
country  from  the  further  destruction  of  business 
interests. 

During  the  same  year  Oklahoma  was  admitted 
to  statehood.  It  was  formed  by  uniting  Okla¬ 
homa  Territory  and  Indian  Territory,  thus  bring¬ 
ing  the  total  number  of  states  up  to  forty-six  in 
1907.  Three  other  important  bills  were  passed  by 
Congress,  namely,  the  Railway  Rate  bill-  de¬ 
signed  to  give  greater  power  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act, — the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  bill, 
and  the  Meat  Inspection  bill.  The  object  of  the 
two  last-named  laws  is  to  protect  the  health  of 
the  people  and  to  encourage  all  dealers  to  offer 
for  sale  only  the  best  and  most  wholesome  foods 
and  the  purest  drugs  and  medicines. 

President  Roosevelt  did  his  utmost  to  check 
the  wholesale  destruction  of  the  natural  resources 
of  the  country,  declaring  that  the  soil,  mines, 
quarries,  forests,  and  streams  of  the  nation  should 
be  used  for  the  good  of  the  community  at  large, 
and  should  be  safeguarded  against  waste  and 
destruction. 

In  the  interval  between  the  presidential  elec¬ 
tions  of  1904  and  1908  the  Trust  and  the  Tariff 
questions  had  both  received  an  increase  of  atten¬ 
tion  and  of  real  study,  and  were  factors  of  more 
influence  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former  elec¬ 
tion.  The  energy  with  which  President  Roose¬ 
velt  had  pressed  both  legislative  and  executive 
action,  towards  a  more  effective  restraint  and 
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regulation  of  monopolistic  combinations,  had 
greatly  strengthened  his  party  in  public  favor, 
though  Wall  Street  lost  no  opportunity  of  ex¬ 
pressing  its  dislike  of  his  policy.  His  extraordi¬ 
nary  personal  force,  moreover,  had  made  itself 
felt  in  many  quickenings  and  stimulations  of 
public  spirit  and  of  governmental  action,  which 
gave  a  cheering  experience  to  the  country. 
Popular  satisfaction  with  the  “Roosevelt  poli¬ 
cies”  and  with  their  champion  would  have  given 
Mr.  Roosevelt  a  renomination  by  his  party,  if 
he  had  not  emphatically  reiterated  his  pledge 
of  four  years  before,  that  “under  no  circum¬ 
stances”  would  he  “be  a  candidate  for  or  accept 
another  nomination.” 

In  the  election  of  1908  the  Republican  candi¬ 
date  was  William  Howard  Taft,  a  close  friend 
and  colleague  of  President  Roosevelt.  Taft  was 
elected  by  an  overwhelming  popular  vote  and  by 
two-thirds  of  the  electoral  votes,  the  democratic 
candidate,  William  J.  Bryan,  being  defeated  for 
the  third  time.  In  state  and  congressional  elec¬ 
tions  the  Democrats  were  more  successful,  and 
the  Republican  majority  in  both  Houses  of  Con¬ 
gress  was  in  consequence  greatly  diminished. 
The  new  President  was  expected  to  continue  the 
“Roosevelt  policies,”  but  he  differed  in  temper 
and  method,  if  not  in  ideas.  The  business  world 
rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  less  interference;  but 
the  progressive  section  of  the  Republican  party 
became  restive.  The  Insurgents,  as  they  were 
called,  were  bent  upon  breaking  the  power  of  the 
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bosses,  and  in  1909  Speaker  Cannon  was  over¬ 
thrown.  These  things  rendered  President  Taft’s 
administration  a  difficult  one;  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  efforts  to  prevent  a  final  split  in  the  party 
met  with  only  partial  success. 

The  Payne- Aldrich  tariff  caused  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  among  both  Democrats  and  Republicans, 
and  was  vigorously  attacked  by  the  Insurgents, 
greater  and  more  extended  reductions  being 
demanded.  Several  bills  were  passed  by  Con¬ 
gress  providing  for  some  of  these  reductions, 
notably  on  wool  and  woolen  goods,  but  these  were 
vetoed  by  President  Taft. 

The  Republican  party  was  daily  becoming 
unpopular.  The  increased  cost  of  living  was  laid 
at  the  door  of  the  administration  for  not  reducing 
the  tariff;  and  at  the  congressional  elections  in 
the  autumn  the  Democrats  secured  a  sweeping 
majority  throughout  the  country.  The  confu¬ 
sion  of  the  Republican  party  had  moreover  not 
been  lessened  by  the  return  of  Roosevelt  from 
his  triumphant  European  tour. 

In  1911  President  Taft  tried  to  bring  about  a 
better  understanding  with  Canada  by  means  of 
a  Reciprocity  treaty,  providing  for  the  free  ex¬ 
change  of  all  primary  food  products  and  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  duties  upon  secondary  food  products  and 
certain  manufactured  articles.  The  agreement 
was  denounced  by  the  Progressives  as  a  dis¬ 
crimination  against  the  farmer;  while  the  high- 
tariff  Republicans  were  opposed  to  it  for  well 
defined  reasons.  The  bill  was  with  difficulty 
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* 

carried  through  Congress;  but  Canada  withheld 
its  consent  as  a  result  of  the  election  of  1911,  the 
fear  of  ultimate  absorption  influencing  the 
decision. 

Taft’s  administration  was  noteworthy  for  the 
vigorous  manner  in  which  the  Sherman  Anti¬ 
trust  law  was  enforced.  The  Supreme  Court  gave 
a  new  interpretation  to  this  law,  distinguishing 
for  the  first  time  between  reasonable  and  un¬ 
reasonable  restraint.  On  May  15,  1911,  the 
decision  was  handed  down  that  combinations 
were  illegal  only  when  exercising  an  unreasonable 
restraint  upon  trade,  or  when  their  “direct  and 
necessary  effect”  was  to  stifle  competition.  Soon 
afterwards  decrees  were  secured  against  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  the  American  Tobacco 
Company,  and  other  corporations,  ordering  them 
to  be  dissolved  into  their  component  parts.  The 
belief  prevails  that  the  remedy  largely  has  failed 
to  cure  many  of  the  evils  against  which  the  law 
was  originally  directed. 

The  conflict  between  federal  and  local  au¬ 
thority  regarding  the  control  of  railroads  became 
very  acute.  By  court  decisions  the  States  were 
placed  under  various  restrictions,  while  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  was  considerably  extended.  The  reg¬ 
ulation  of  freight  rates  called  wide  attention  to 
the  prevailing  anomalous  and  unfair  charges  on 
certain  lines.  Increase  in  rates  is  now  forbidden 
by  the  Commission.  Has  a  State  the  right  to  fix 
passenger  rates  within  its  own  borders?  This 
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important  question  has  now  been  settled.  Min¬ 
nesota  passed  a  law  fixing  the  passenger  rate  at 
two  cents  a  mile,  and  this  the  circuit  court  at  St. 
Paul  held  invalid,  on  the  ground  that  the  rate  dis¬ 
criminated  against  interstate  passengers  who  had 
to  pay  a  higher  rate.  An  appeal  was  taken,  and 
the  Supreme  Court,  in  a  decision  handed  down  on 
June  9,  1913,  upheld  the  right  of  a  State  to  fix 
the  railroad  rates  within  the  State,  even  where 
such  rates  conflict  with  interstate  rates,  provided 
they  are  not  made  confiscatory.  The  effects  of 
this  decision  will  be  far-reaching. 

In  the  beginning  of  1912,  the  total  number  of 
States  was  increased  to  forty-eight  by  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 

Toward  the  close  of  1912  a  controversy  arose 
with  Great  Britain  regarding  the  interpretation 
of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  and  the  right  of 
the  United  States  to  exempt  American  shipping 
from  payment  of  Canal  tolls.  In  spite,  however, 
of  the  British  protest  President  Taft  signed  the 
bill  passed  by  Congress  on  August  16,  1912, 
providing  for  the  government  and  regulating 
the  use  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  admitting 
free  of  tolls  American  ships  engaged  in  the  coast¬ 
wise  trade.  Public  opinion  was  sharply  divided 
on  the  question,  many  people  holding  that  the 
circumstances  attending  the  construction  of  the 
Canal  were  so  different  from  those  contemplated 
in  the  treaty  that  no  infraction  of  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  treaty  was  being  committed;  while 
others  again  held  that  the  British  protest  was 
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well  taken  and  that  the  United  States  ought  to 
live  up  to  her  treaty  obligations.  President  Taft 
attempted  to  justify  the  action  of  Congress,  but 
his  successor  held  a  contrary  opinion. 

In  the  Spring  of  1912,  Theodore  Roosevelt 
announced  his  intention  of  again  becoming  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency,  and  assumed  the 
leadership  of  the  progressive  element  in  the  Re¬ 
publican  party.  After  a  bitter  contest  in  the  Re¬ 
publican  convention  at  Chicago  in  June,  1912, 
Taft  was  renominated  for  another  term.  Vice 
President  Sherman  was  also  renominated,  but 
died  a  few  days  before  the  general  election. 
Roosevelt  and  his  followers  thereupon  withdrew 
from  the  party  and  instituted  a  new  political 
party  which  took  the  name  of  National  Pro¬ 
gressive  and  appealed  for  the  support  of  Pro¬ 
gressives  and  Democrats  alike.  At  its  conven¬ 
tion  in  Chicago  early  in  August,  Roosevelt  was 
nominated  for  president  and  Governor  Hiram 
Johnson  of  California  for  vice  president.  The 
Democrats  nominated  Woodrow  Wilson,  for¬ 
merly  President  of  Princeton  University  and  at 
the  moment  governor  of  New  Jersey.  This 
three-cornered  contest  resulted  in  a  decisive 
victory  for  the  Democrats,  and  the  party  was 
returned  to  power  after  sixteen  years  of  Re¬ 
publican  rule.  An  interesting  feature  of  the 
campaign  was  the  prominent  part  taken  by 
women,  especially  on  behalf  of  the  Progressive 
party,  for  the  latter  had  incorporated  a  woman’s 
suffrage  plank  in  its  platform. 
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The  election  of  1912  is  of  special  interest  in 
that  it  was  the  first  test  of  the  presidential 
preference  primaries.  The  direct  primary  had 
met  with  popular  approval,  as  it  enabled  the 
people  to  eliminate  the  boss  and  to  assume  con¬ 
trol.  The  widening  of  its  scope  was  advocated 
by  the  Progressive  party,  and  though  the  new 
plan  was  not  free  from  defects,  it  gave  promise  of 
healthier  government  for  the  future. 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  in  American 
politics  for  the  people  to  assume  a  more  imme¬ 
diate  share  in  the  government.  This  is  signifi¬ 
cantly  shown  in  the  spread  of  the  Initiative,  the 
Referendum,  and  the  Recall.  Under  the  Initi¬ 
ative,  measures  may  be  submitted  to  popular 
vote  on  the  petition  of  a  varying  proportion  of 
the  voters  (usually  eight  or  ten  per  cent) ;  under 
the  Referendum,  statutes  passed  by  the  legis¬ 
lature  may  be  subject  to  a  popular  vote  upon  the 
petition  of  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  voters; 
under  the  Recall,  the  plebiscite  may  be  invoked 
to  determine  if  the  people  wish  to  remove  a 
particular  official  and  to  effect  such  removal. 
The  method  of  direct  legislation  by  means  of  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum  has  been  widely  intro¬ 
duced,  but  the  Recall  has  not  spread  so  rapidly. 
In  Oregon,  California,  and  Arizona  the  Recall 
extends  even  to  judges;  but  conservative  men 
have  denounced  this  as  an  impairment  of  judicial 
independence. 

The  year  1913  is  noteworthy  in  that  two 
amendments  were  made  to  the  United  States 


Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Amendments 

constitution.  The  sixteenth  amendment  was 
declared  on  February  25,  and  provides  for  the 
levying  of  an  income  tax.  The  seventeenth 
amendment,  which  was  proclaimed  on  May  31, 
provides  for  the  direct  flection  of  United  States 
senators. 

The  Wilson  administration  carried  out  two 
important  measures  during  the  first  year  of 
office.  The  first  was  the  Underwood  Tariff  Act, 
which  reduced  the  rate  on  many  imports,  and 
places  several  articles,  particularly  foodstuffs, 
on  the  free  list.  Incorporated  in  this  law  was  the 
new  income  tax  measure,  by  which  every  person 
in  the  United  States  and  every  American  citizen 
residing  abroad  must  pay  a  tax  on  the  net  yearly 
income  over  a  certain  minimum.  The  income 
tax  exemption  was  fixed  at  $4,000  for  married 
persons  and  $3,000  for  others.  The  other  great 
measure  was  the  Owen-Glass  Currency  Act, 
designed  to  prevent  financial  panics  and  to  end 
the  domination  of  the  so-called  Money  Trust, 
and  which  provided  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
entire  banking  and  currency  system  of  the 
United  States.  The  fundamental  feature  of  the 
Act  was  the  creation  of  a  new  class  of  banks,  to 
be  known  as  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  to  act  as 
stabilizing  elements  in  the  banking  and  financial 
world.  The  defect  of  the  existing  system  had 
been  the  want  of  a  credit  system,  there  being 
no  bank  rate,  no  rediscounting  facilities,  and  no 
general  market  for  commercial  paper,  the  com¬ 
mon  American  paper  being  the  one-name  prom- 
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issory  note,  making  the  whole  system  entirely 
inadequate  for  foreign  trade. 

The  introduction  of  the  parcel  post  on  January 
1,  1913,  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States  post  office.  Agitation  for  the 
parcel  post  had  been  mainly  due  to  the  excessive 
charges  made  by  the  express  companies.  The 
postal  savings  banks,  which  were  established  in 
1910,  have  been  a  marked  success,  and  the  sys¬ 
tem  has  been  gradually  extended. 

The  adoption  of  what  is  called  commission 
government,  that  is,  the  government  of  a  city 
by  a  commission  instead  of  by  a  mayor  and 
other  city  officials,  marks  a  new  idea  of  municipal 
reform,  and  promises  well  for  the  better  govern¬ 
ment  of  American  cities.  In  many  cities  the 
representative  system  had  completely  broken 
down,  and  corruption  and  jobbery  had  been  rife. 
The  first  city  to  institute  this  reform  was  Gal¬ 
veston,  Texas,  in  1901.  Galveston  had  been 
hard  hit.  The  city  was  practically  swept  away 
by  a  tidal  wave,  and  its  credit  had  been  impaired 
by  years  of  misrule.  The  situation  called  for  a 
drastic  remedy.  The  local  business  men  took 
the  matter  in  hand,  and  the  civic  government  was 
reorganized  on  the  basis  of  a  large  business  con¬ 
cern.  Under  the  Galveston  plan  five  commis¬ 
sioners  elected  by  the  voters  have  entire  control 
of  municipal  affairs.  The  first  of  these  is  called 
mayor-president,  who  exercises  a  general  super¬ 
vision  over  the  affairs  of  the  city.  He  has  how¬ 
ever  no  power  to  veto.  The  other  commis- 
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sioners  divide  with  each  other  the  administration 
of  the  various  departments.  One  is  at  the  head 
of  the  police  department,  another  of  water  and 
sewerage,  a  third  of  revenue  and  expenditures, 
and  so  on.  The  commissioners  have  superin¬ 
tendents  under  them  to  take  charge  of  details. 
They  have  power  as  a  board  to  appoint  and  re¬ 
move  all  city  officials,  to  determine  all  salaries 
and  expenditures,  and  to  grant  franchises  for 
the  use  of  the  streets.  The  Des  Moines  plan  is 
slightly  different.  Unlike  the  Galveston  plan 
there  is  a  recall  for  all  city  officials,  and  the 
referendum  is  applied  to  the  granting  of  all 
franchises  and,  in  general  to  any  measure  on  the 
application  of  one-fourth  of  the  voters.  The 
Boston  plan,  adopted  in  1909,  is  radically  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  other  two.  The  mayor  is  elected 
for  four  years,  but  is  subject  to  recall  in  the 
middle  of  his  term.  The  mayor  nominates  the 
heads  of  departments,  and  may  remove  them  at 
any  time,  but  they  have  the  appointment  of 
all  their  subordinates;  otherwise  the  mayor  has 
little  executive  power.  There  is  a  council  of 
nine  members  chosen  for  three  years.  This  is 
a  purely  legislative  body  and  all  its  acts  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  mayor’s  veto.  A  permanent  finance 
commission,  appointed  by  the  state,  examines 
into  all  municipal  affairs  at  its  discretion  and 
publishes  its  findings  and  recommendations. 
The  police  department  is  under  the  sole  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  state  commissioner.  The  commission 
movement  has  spread  rapidly,  and  had  already 
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been  adopted  in  about  300  cities  and  38  states. 
Limiting  the  number  of  commissioners  not  only 
concentrates  responsibility  of  government  but 
secures  the  advantages  of  a  “short  ballot.” 

The  Philippine  Islands 

The  pacification  of  the  Philippine  Islands  was 
virtually  ended  with  the  capture  of  Aguinaldo 
on  March  23,  1901,  though  there  have  since  been 
several  sharp  clashes  with  the  natives,  especially 
with  the  Moros  in  Mindanao.  The  first  civil 
governor  was  William  H.  Taft,  and  a  Legislative 
Body  was  appointed  consisting  of  seven  com¬ 
missioners,  four  Americans  and  three  Filipinos. 
A  Legislative  Assembly  was  elected  on  July  30, 
1907.  The  Islands  are  divided  into  36  provinces, 
each  under  an  elected  governor,  and  all  the 
towns  have  self-government  through  an  elected 
president  and  councillors.  The  recognition  of 
the  absolute  independence  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  is  one  of  the  problems  confronting  the 
United  States  government.  The  Secretary  of 
War  reported  to  the  President  in  1910  that  the 
Filipinos  were  unprepared  for  self-government, 
and  that  the  better  if  not  larger  class  did  not  de¬ 
sire  it.  The  natives  and  Americans  in  favor  of 
independence  hold  that  the  number  and  the 
lack  of  civilization  of  the  non-Christian  tribes 
have  been  used  as  an  argument  against  the 
ability  of  the  Filipinos  to  govern  themselves. 
The  Washington  government,  whatever  its  in¬ 
clinations  may  be,  is  of  opinion  that  the  time  is 


Latin  American  Republics 

not  ripe  for  granting  independence,  since  the 
progress  of  the  islands  would  be  thereby  re¬ 
tarded,  and  internal  dissension  would  result 
which  might  involve  the  United  States  in  inter¬ 
national  complications. 

The  Latin  American  Republics 

The  Latin  American  republics  form  a  group  by 
themselves,  having  little  in  common  with  the 
great  republic  of  the  north.  The  two  Americas 
are  alike  in  having  republican  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment,  social  equality,  and  detachment  from 
European  politics;  but  in  race  and  traditions,  as 
well  as  in  ideas  and  temperament,  the  contrast  is 
most  marked.  The  Spanish  Americans  differ  so 
essentially  from  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
that  the  races  do  not  draw  naturally  together; 
even  the  American  name  which  they  share  in 
common  does  not  constitute  any  real  tie.  What 
then  is  the  attitude  of  the  peoples  of  Latin 
America  toward  their  northern  neighbor?  In  a 
recent  book  written  by  an  eminent  historian  and 
diplomat,  this  question  calls  forth  the  following 
observations : — 

“As  regards  the  United  States  there  is  a  bal¬ 
ance  between  attraction  and  suspicion.  The 
South  Americans  desire  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
her,  and  their  wisest  statesmen  feel  the  value  of 
her  diplomatic  action  in  trying  to  preserve  peace 
between  those  of  their  republics  whose  smoulder¬ 
ing  enmities  often  threaten  to  burst  into  flame. 
More  than  once  in  recent  years  this  value  has 
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been  tested.  On  the  other  hand,  as  has  already 
been  observed,  they  are  jealous  of  their  own 
dignity,  not  at  all  disposed  to  be  patronized,  and 
quick  to  resent  anything  bordering  on  a  threat, 
even  when  addressed  not  to  themselves,  but  to 
some  other  republic.  It  is  as  the  disinterested, 
the  absolutely  disinterested  and  unselfish,  advo¬ 
cate  of  peace  and  good  will,  that  the  United 
States  will  have  most  influence  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  and  that  influence,  gently  and  tact¬ 
fully  used,  may  be  of  incalculable  service  to 
mankind.” 

Some  of  the  Latin  American  states  have 
reached  a  high  degree  of  material  prosperity, 
especially  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  and  Uruguay. 
Mexico  too  achieved  a  surprising  degree  of  prog¬ 
ress  and  prosperity  under  the  iron  rule  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Diaz.  Peru  may  be  counted  next,  while  the 
remaining  republics — Ecuador,  Colombia,  Boli¬ 
via,  Paraguay,  Venezuela,  and  the  Central 
American  States — must  still  be  regarded  as  more 
or  less  doubtful,  and  as  lying  within  the  political 
storm-belt  of  the  American  Continent. 

The  various  revolutionary  movements  have 
greatly  complicated  the  relations  with  the 
United  States.  In  Cuba  a  negro  uprising  in  1912 
assumed  such  serious  proportions  that  several 
hundred  American  marines  were  landed  to  pro¬ 
tect  foreign  property;  but  President  Gomez  was 
able  to  put  down  the  insurrection,  and  the 
marines  were  withdrawn.  In  October  of  the 
same  year  marines  were  landed  in  the  Dominican 
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Republic  to  protect  the  customhouses  along  the 
Haitian  frontier,  some  of  which  had  been  seized 
by  revolutionists.  The  United  States  was 
directly  concerned,  for  the  collection  of  the 
customs  revenue  had  been  supervised  by  agents 
of  the  United  States  government  for  the  past 
live  years.  In  October,  1913,  the  United  States 
again  had  to  interfere  to  make  the  warring 
factions  cease  their  hostilities. 

In  order  to  restore  the  finances  of  Honduras 
and  Nicaragua  President  Taft  negotiated  treaties 
with  them  in  1911,  under  which  the  United 
States  would  make  arrangements  for  a  loan, 
supervise  the  customs  service,  and  apply  a  certain 
part  of  the  receipts  to  the  payment  of  the  foreign 
debt.  The  Senate  would  not  ratify  these  treaties, 
but  some  of  their  provisions  were  carried  out 
informally,  an  American  being  placed  over  the 
Nicaraguan  customs  and  a  substantial  loan  being 
made  by  American  bankers.  In  August,  1912, 
the  United  States  landed  troops  in  Nicaragua  to 
protect  the  lives  and  property  of  Americans,  and 
they  took  part  in  several  engagements. 

Since  the  downfall  of  President  Diaz,  Mexico 
has  been  the  scene  of  repeated  revolutions,  and 
has  moreover  been  a  source  of  grave  anxiety  to 
the  United  States  government.  Diaz  resigned  in 
May,  1911,  and  departed  for  Europe,  leaving 
the  country  in  the  hands  of  the  victorious  revolu¬ 
tionists  led  by  Francisco  J.  Madero.  On 
Madero’s  election  as  constitutional  president  a 
number  of  further  uprisings  broke  out,  while 
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several  districts  were  overrun  by  armed  bands  of 
brigands,  the  authorities  being  unable  to  cope 
with  the  situation.  The  prevailing  lawlessness 
recalled  the  early  days  of  Mexican  independence 
before  the  strong  hand  of  Diaz  had  wrought  so 
great  a  reform.  President  Madero  in  his  turn 
was  deposed  in  February,  1913,  an<^  General 
Victoriano  Huerta,  commander  of  the  federal 
forces,  was  proclaimed  provisional  president. 
Four  days  later  (February  22)  Madero  and 
Suarez,  the  deposed  vice-president,  were  shot  on 
the  way  to  prison.  Peace  was  as  far  away  as 
ever.  The  northern  states  at  once  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt,  while  in  the  south  the 
Zapatistas,  or  followers  of  Emiliano  Zapata, 
maintained  a  harassing  opposition. 

President  Huerta’s  administration  was  recog¬ 
nized  by  Great  Britain;  but  Washington  refused 
recognition  not  only  through  sentiment  but 
because  of  the  feeling  that  it  might  foster  the 
tendency  of  Central  America  to  indiscriminate 
rebellions  against  authority.  The  attitude  of 
the  United  States  caused  considerable  tension 
between  the  two  countries.  President  Wilson 
was  firm  in  his  determination  that  recognition 
would  be  withheld  till  Huerta,  the  blood-stained 
successor  of  the  murdered  Madero,  was  elimi¬ 
nated  as  head  of  tfie  Mexican  government. 

Meanwhile  the  “Constitutionalists”  under  the 
leadership  of  Carranza  and  Villa  continued  their 
activities,  and  gradually  drove  the  federal  forces 
out  of  northern  Mexico.  The  enormities  per- 
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petrated  upon  federals  and  foreigners  served  to 
dampen  American  enthusiasm  for  the  insurrectos. 

Up  to  this  point  President  Wilson  had  pursued 
a  policy  of  “watchful  waiting;”  but  when 
Huerta  crowned  his  indignities  to  the  United 
States  by  arresting  American  marines  at  Tam¬ 
pico,  and  afterwards  refusing  to  salute  uncon¬ 
ditionally  the  American  flag,  it  was  felt  that  the 
time  had  arrived  to  resort  to  force.  An  ultima¬ 
tum  was  issued,  and  as  the  Mexican  government 
would  not  give  way  a  force  of  marines  and 
sailors  was  landed  at  Vera  Cruz  on  April  21,  1914. 
The  customhouse  was  seized,  and  the  entire  city 
was  subsequently  occupied,  but  not  without 
opposition  and  loss  of  life.  President  Wilson’s 
action  was  justified  by  a  resolution  of  the  Senate 
authorizing  the  use  of  armed  forces  to  back  his 
demands.  In  commenting  on  the  Mexican 
crisis,  the  London  Times  said:  “It  is  not  probable 
that  Americans  will  care  to  rest  their  case  for 
intervention  on  the  failure  of  the  various  pro¬ 
posals  submitted  to  the  Mexican  Government  by 
President  Wilson  during  the  past  thirteen 
months.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  not  merely 
on  strong  but  on  unassailable  ground  when  they 
point  to  the  chaos  in  which  the  Southern  Republic 
has  floundered  during  the  past  three  years,  to 
the  absence  of  any  sign  that  the  country  can 
work  out  its  own  salvation,  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  American  stake  in  its  fortunes,  and  to  the 
peculiar  obligations  towards  the  nationals  and 
interests  of  foreign  Powers  that  the  Monroe 
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doctrine  entails  upon  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  These  are  the  real  and  legitimate 
reasons  which  not  only  condone  American  inter¬ 
vention,  but  make  it  imperative.” 

At  the  beginning  of  July,  1914,  the  outlook  of 
the  Federals  was  very  black.  The  Constitution¬ 
alists  were  steadily  drawing  nearer  to  the  capital, 
the  United  States  forces  were  resting  on  their 
arms  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  peace  parleys  between 
representatives  of  the  intermediary  states 
(Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile),  the  Mexican  belliger¬ 
ents,  and  the  United  States,  had  proved  abortive; 
the  world  therefore  was  not  surprised  when 
President  Huerta  resigned  his  office  and  sought 
safety  in  flight.  Francisco  Carbajal  was  ap¬ 
pointed  provisional  president,  the  transfer  of 
executive  power  being  effected  without  disorder. 
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The  story  of  Canada  since  the  opening  of  the 
present  century  is  one  of  continuous  progress  and 
expansion.  The  discovery  of  gold  at  Klondyke 
in  1899  led  to  a  rush  to  the  west.  Chinese  and 
Japanese  coolies  soon  began  to  pour  into  the 
newly  developed  districts,  and  the  aversion  of 
the  laboring  classes  to  the  Oriental  immigrant 
became  so  pronounced  that  the  Dominion  gov¬ 
ernment  was  compelled  to  take  action.  Drastic 
legislation  was  directed  against  the  Chinese, 
while  a  diplomatic  agreement  for  the  restraint  of 
immigration  was  negotiated  with  Japan  in  1907. 

The  discovery  of  gold  so  near  the  Alaskan 
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border  gave  increased  importance  to  the  vexed 
question  of  the  boundary  between  Alaska  and 
Canada.  This  matter  was  settled  by  a  mixed 
tribunal  which  met  in  London  in  1903. 

Western  Canada  has  attracted  a  vast  number 
of  American  settlers,  and  American  capital  has 
flowed  freely  over  the  border.  Indeed,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  estimate  the  influence  which  the 
United  States  has  exerted  on  the  economic  and 
political  development  of  Canada.  Both  coun¬ 
tries  exhibit  the  same  impetuous  progressive 
spirit,  while  especially  in  recent  years  the  United 
States  has  shown  its  respect  for  the  aims  and 
achievements  of  Canada,  and  has  endeavored  to 
draw  closer  the  commercial  bonds  between  the 
two  countries. 

The  creation  of  the  new  provinces  of  Alberta 
and  Saskatchewan  in  1905  caused  so  great  an 
influx  that  the  government  decided  to  raise  its 
standard  for  European  immigrants.  The  bound¬ 
aries  of  the  provinces  of  Quebec,  Manitoba,  and 
Ontario  have  been  extended  since  1912.  The 
boundary  of  Quebec  was  extended  to  include  the 
whole  of  the  mainland  north  of  her  old  boundary, 
excepting  such  territory  over  which  Newfound¬ 
land  has  jurisdiction,  the  additional  territory 
being  approximately  355,000  square  miles.  Mani¬ 
toba  received  an  addition  of  about  178,000 
square  miles,  and  additional  territory  to  the 
north  was  also  given  to  Ontario  amounting  to 
about  146,500  square  miles. 

Two  great  questions  stand  out  prominently  in 
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the  political  history  of  Canada  since  the  year 
1910,  namely  Reciprocity  with  the  United  States 
and  Canadian  naval  policy  in  relation  to  the 
Empire.  The  Reciprocity  Agreement  caused  the 
defeat  of  the  Laurier  government  in  1911,  the 
Conservatives  being  carried  into  office  after  an 
interval  of  fifteen  years  on  the  Opposition 
benches.  The  new  ministry  was  headed  by 
Robert  Laird  Borden,  while  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
became  leader  of  the  opposition. 

Mr.  Borden  at  once  pushed  forward  his 
naval  bill,  which  provided  for  the  construction  of 
three  battleships  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
British  Admiralty.  The  bill  passed  the  Canadian 
House  of  Commons  in  the  face  of  strong  Liberal 
opposition;  but  in  the  Senate,  where  the  Liberals 
still  had  a  majority,  the  bill  was  killed  by  the 
adoption  of  an  amendment  that  it  should  first  be 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  country. 

In  British  Columbia  the  question  of  Indian 
immigration  assumed  an  acute  form  towards  the 
close  of  1913,  as  the  result  of  a  legal  decision.  A 
determined  attempt  was  made  in  the  summer  of 
1914  to  land  a  shipload  of  Hindus  at  Vancouver, 
but  the  authorities  ordered  them  to  be  deported. 
The  Hindus  could  not  understand  why  they 
being  British  subjects  should  be  refused  a  landing 
in  a  British  possession,  and  questioned  the  con¬ 
stitutionality  of  the  Dominion  act  by  which  they 
were  excluded.  By  the  terms  of  the  British 
North  America  Act  the  Canadian  parliament. is 
endowed  with  sovereign  power  in  matters  relat- 
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ing  to  immigration  into  any  part  of  the  Dominion, 
and  this  power  the  Court  of  Appeal  upheld. 

The  Indian  Empire 

The  work  of  the  government  in  recent  years 
has  been  greatly  hampered  by  the  activities  of  a 
group  of  anarchist  revolutionaries  operating 
chiefly  in  Bengal.  The  partition  of  the  province 
of  Bengal  by  the  Viceroy,  Lord  Curzon,  in  1905, 
was  seized  upon  by  political  agitators  as  an  excuse 
for  harassing  the  government  and  as  an  aid  in 
fanning  the  embers  of  sedition.  The  partition 
was  represented  as  an  attack  upon  the  social, 
historical,  and  linguistic  ties  of  the  Bengalis. 

The  task  of  Lord  Minto,  who  succeeded  Lord 
Curzon  in  1905,  was  extremely  difficult.  Though 
he  lent  a  sympathetic  ear  to  native  complaints, 
yet  he  found  it  necessary  to  apply  stern  measures 
of  repression  in  cases  of  criminal  violence  and 
flagrant  sedition.  Meanwhile  the  policy  of  re¬ 
form  went  on  unabated.  By  the  Indian  Councils 
Act  of  1909  the  number  of  members  serving  on 
the  Viceregal  and  Provincial  Legislative  Councils 
was  nearly  trebled,  an  official  majority  being 
retained  on  the  former  only.  The  principle  of 
election  has  been  introduced  side  by  side  with 
that  of  nomination;  while  special  safeguards 
have  been  provided  in  the  interests  of  the 
Mohammedan  minority. 

The  coronation  of  the  King-Emperor  at  Delhi 
in  December,  1911,  was  an  event  of  incalculable 
importance,  and  did  much  to  cement  the  loyalty 
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of  the  great  mass  of  the  Indian  population  to  the 
Throne.  The  old  historic  capital  was  proclaimed 
the  capital  of  the  Indian  Empire  in  place  of  Cal¬ 
cutta;  the  boundaries  of  Bengal  were  readjusted; 
and  various  measures  of  reform  were  promul¬ 
gated. 

Lord  Hardinge,  who  became  Viceroy  in  1910, 
was  the  victim  of  an  attempted  assassination 
during  the  State  entry  into  Delhi  two  years  later. 
The  country  was  plunged  in  gloom,  and  men  of 
prominence  and  public  bodies  all  over  India 
expressed  their  abhorrence  and  indignation. 

India  has  taken  heavy  toll  of  English  talent 
and  English  lives.  No  sacrifice  has  been  deemed 
too  great.  The  problems  that  America  has  to 
face  in  the  Philippines  have  been  encountered  in 
India  by  the  English,  though  on  a  vastly  larger 
scale.  To  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  people, 
to  fit  them  for  ideals  of  government  foreign  to 
the  life  and  traditions  of  the  East,  such  is  the 
fundamental  policy  of  the  ruling  power. 

Other  Oversea  Dominions  of  Great  Britain 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  progressed 
in  wealth  and  world  importance.  New  Zealand 
is  still  fixed  in  its  determination  to  remain  out¬ 
side  the  union  of  the  sister  colonies,  and  to  work 
out  its  destiny  alone.  But  both  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Australia  and  the  Dominion  of  New 
Zealand  are  inspired  by  strong  ambitions  and  a 
growing  national  spirit,  adding  the  strength  of 
two  new  nations  to  the  Empire  that  enfolds  them. 


Colonies  Grow  into  Nations 

Compulsory  military  and  naval  service  was 
inaugurated  in  Australia  in  1911,  and  the  scheme 
was  extended  by  the  Defense  bill  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  year. 

South  Africa  is  now  a  legislative  union  within 
the  Empire.  It  also  established  a  citizen  army, 
and  the  government  found  the  new  organization 
an  effective  weapon  in  crushing  the  general  strike 
that  threatened  to  paralyze  the  entire  country  in 
the  beginning  of  1914. 

With  the  growing  instinct  of  autonomy  which 
actuates  each  member  there  is  manifest  a  cen¬ 
tripetal  tendency  in  the  development  of  the 
Empire.  An  array  of  stalwart  nations  now 
engirdles  the  Motherland;  the  fear  of  disintegra¬ 
tion  is  more  remote  than  ever.  “One' life,  one 
flag,  one  fleet,  one  throne”  is  not  a  poet  s  dream. 
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Amazon  river:  first  exploration,  750 
Amber  trade,  146 
Amboyna,  767 
Amenhotep  IV.  or  Akh-en-Aten:  (portrait), 
24,  65  .  . 

America:  historic  and  prehistoric  periods, 
2;  Norse  discovery,  406-407 — voyages 
of  Columbus,  Cabot  and  Vespucius, 
657,  675-680,  718;  naming  the  con¬ 
tinent,  680;  effects  of  the  discovery 
in  Europe,  681;  Spanish  conquest  of 
Mexico  and  Peru,  731-742;  native 
civilizations,  Mexican,  Mayan  and 
Peruvian,  731,  738—740,  746—749;  want 
of  domestic  animals,  748;  first  French 
explorations  and  colonizing  attempts— 
Huguenot  settlements,  789;  English 
claims  asserted — colonizing  attempts  of 
Gilbert  and  Raleigh — the  Virginia  Co. — 
the  settlement  at  Jamestown— Capt. 
John  Smith — the  London  Co.  and  its  new 
charter,  792-798;  the  English  colonies, 
875-890;  the  Dutch  colonies,  891-892; 
French  exploration  and  occupation,  893— 
894;  the  English  colonies  under  the  last 
Stuart  kings,  930-945;  expulsion  of  the 
French  from  N.  America,  968—976,  983 
American  colonization  society,  1170 
American  party,  1213 
American  Tobacco  Company,  1397 
Amherst,  William  Pitt,  earl,  1168 
Amiens,  peace  of,  1105,  1111 
Ammonites,  78-86,  109,  113,  128 
Amnesty,  in  and  after  American  civil  war, 
1248,  1254 

Ampere,  Andrd  Marie,  1070 

Amundsen,  Roald,  1101 

Amurath  I.,  562-564 

Amurath  II.,  570 

Amorites,  58,  78,  85 

Amraphel  (Hammurabi),  23-48,  49,  54 

Anabaptists,  707 

Anacreon,  30,  139' 

Anam,  326,  510 
Anarchism,  1269,  1286 
Anastasius,  367 
Anchorites,  379 

Anderson,  Hans  Christian,  1080 
Andoeides,  189 
Andrdssy,  count  Gyula,  1353 
Andre,  major  John,  1014 
Andrew,  of  Naples,  553 
Andros,  sir  Edmund,  940 
“Angelic  doctor,”  the,  347 
Angevin  kings  of  England,  488-492 
Angles.  See  Engles 
Anglo-Japanese  alliance,  1336,  1389 
Anglo-Russian  Convention,  1336 
Anjou,  476,  477,  487,  490 
Anjou,  the  house  of,  in  Sicily  and  Naples, 
464,  521,  552-555 
Annam,  1286 

Annapolis,  N.  S.,  799,  893,  946 

Annates,  720 

Anne  of  Austria,  857 

Anne  of  Cleves,  722 

Anne,  of  England,  904,  905-907 

Anne,  of  Russia,  985 

Anro-mainyus,  154 

Anselm,  346 

Anthony,  St.,  379 

Anthropology,  10-13,  1077 

Anti-corn  law  league,  1178 

Antietam,  battle  of,  1239 

Anti-Federalist  party,  American,  1053 

Antigonid  kings,  227 

Antigonus,  224-225 

Antiilia,  577 


Anti-Masons,  1197 
Antinomian  doctrines,  884 
Antioch,  190,  291,  305,  387 
Antiochus,  226,  228 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  248-249 
Antiochus  the  Great,  247-248 
Antiochus  Soter,  247 
Antipater,  269,  284 
Antiphon,  189 
Antiquity  of  man,  4 
Anti-Semitism,  1288 

Antoine  (Anthony)  de  Bourbon,  769,  771, 
772 

Antoninus,  Marcus  Aurelius,  (portrait) 
202,  204,  301-302 

Antoninus  Pius,  (portrait)  203,  301 
Antony  (Antonius),  Mark:  (portrait) 
199,  280-282 
Antwerp,  763,  764, 

Apelles,  189 
Apollodorus,  189 
Appanages,  250-251 
Appomattox  Court  House,  1252 
Apponyi,  count  Albert  George,  1353 
Apulia,  425 
Aquas  Sextiae,  259 
Aquileia,  361 

Aquitaine  (later  Guienne),  272,  324-325, 
476-477,  490,  517-518,  537 
Arabia,  1385 
Arabi,  Ahmed,  1300 

Arabs:  early  Arabia,  56;  early  Arabian 
traders,  89;  advent  of  Mohammed,  the 
prophet — Mohammedan  conquests  and 
empire,  386-390;  superseded  by  the 
Turks  in  most  of  Asia,  436-43S;  Arabian 
civilization,  448 
Aradus,  89 

Arago,  Dominique  Franfois,  1070 
Aragon,  499 

Aragon,  the  house  of,  in  Sicily  and  Naples, 
464,  522-555 
Arahatship,  156 

Aramseans,  59,  73-75,  82,  85-86,  89,  109 
Ararat,  kingdom  of,  114 
Aratos,  246 

Arbela.  See  Gaugamela 
Arbitration,  international,  1068,  1258, 

1278-1279,  1318 
Arbuthnot,  John,  910 
Arcadius,  318,  320,  325 
Archaeological  exploration:  in  Egypt  and 
Babylonia,  3,  34-40,  47-50;  in  Greek 
lands,  90-97,  1077 
Archelaus,  286 
Archilochus,  30,  139 

Architecture,  mediaeval,  592-602;  modern, 
1345 

Archons  of  Athens,  139-140 
Arcot,  278 

Argentine,  1158,  1273,  1406 
Argos,  98,  99,  133-134,  173,  215 
Aria,  221 

Arianism.  See  Arius 
Aristo,  Ludovico,  633 
Ariovistus,  292 
Aristides,  31 
Aristobulus,  251 
Aristocracies.  See  Oligarchies 
Aristophanes,  211 

Aristotle,  (portrait)  140,  185,  578-581? 
Arius — Arianism,  206,  312-313,  366,  382 
Arizona,  1204,  1398 
Arkwright’s  invention,  836,  1024 
Arles,  kingdom  of,  421 
Armada,  the  Spanish,  786 
Armagnacs,  522,  531-532 
■  Armed  neutrality,  league  of,  1020,  1104 
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Armenia,  59,  74,  102,  111,  114-116,  226, 
267,  299,  508,  566,  1385 
Armenians,  867 
Arminius  (Hermann),  283 
Armorica,  272 

Army  of  the  Cumberland,  1248 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  1235,  1237,  1238, 
1243,  1246,  1247 
Army  of  the  Tennessee,  1247 
Arndt,  Ernest  Moritz,  1078 
Arnold,  Benedict,  1007,  1013-1014 
Arnold,  Matthew,  1081,  1085 
Arnoldson,  K.  F.,  1374 
Arnulf,  414 
Arpad,  408 

Arrhenius,  Svante  August,  1373 
Arriaga,  Manoel,  1368 
Art,  primitive,  4-9;  early  Egyptian,  34-36, 
64,  96;  early  Greek,  91-96;  perfected 
Greek,  189,  210-211;  mediaeval,  354,  593, 
601-602;  renaissance  in  Italy,  Germany 
and  the  Netherlands,  633-636,  655 
Artaxerxes  I.,  164,  213-214 
Artaxerxes  II.,  214-215 
Artaxerxes,  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
Sassanides,  305 
Artemisium,  174 
Arteveld,  Jacob  van,  516 
Arteveld,  Philip  van,  251 
Arthur,  Chester  A.,  1313 
Arthur  of  Brittany,  497,  491 
Arthur,  prince,  of  England,  718 
Arthurian  legends,  348,  451^52 
Arti  of  Florence,  475 

Articles  of  Confederation,  of  the  United 
States,  1019 

Aryan  languages:  the  Aryan  hypothesis, 
11-12;  the  speech  of  ancient  Iran,  60-61, 
of  Hellas,  97-98;  of  early  Italy,  100,  142— 
143;  Asiatic  Aryans,  101-103;  beginning 
of  historical  preeminence,  106,  129-132; 
Cimmerians,  119;  trial  of  strength 
between  European  and  Asiatic  branches 
of  Aryan-tongued  peoples,  150;  Aryan 
ascendancy,  208 
Ashdod,  116 
Asher,  tribe  of,  80-81 
Ashikagas,  the,  509 

Asia  Minor,  early;  59-60;  Hittite  monu¬ 
ments,  71;  explorations  at  Troy,  91-92; 
Greek  settlements,  99-100,  137;  early 
nations,  100-101 ;  Lydian  kingdom,  159- 
161;  conquest  by  Cyrus,  161;  revolt  of 
Greek  cities  against  the  Persians,  172; 
their  subjection  to  Athens,  210;  their 
resubjection  to  Persia,  214;  Alexander’s 
conquest,  218-219;  under  the  successors 
of  Alexander,  224—226;  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  Rome,  248,  251;  subjection  to 
Rome.  268;  overrun  by  Persians,  392; 
conquest  by  Seldjuk  Turks,  438;  devas¬ 
tated  by  the  Mongols,  509-510,  567-568 
Asmoneans.  See  Hasmoneans 
Asoka,  28,  155,  232-233 
Asquith,  Herbert  Henry,  1100,  1342 
Assassinations:  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  216— 
217;  of  Julius  Caesar,  277;  of  Cicero,  280; 
of  the  Calipha,  Omar,  Othman  and  Ali, 
388-389;  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  522;  of 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  532;  of  King 
Wenceslaus,  546;  of  King  Andrew  of 
Naples,  553;  of  Amurath  I.,  564;  of 
William  the  Silent,  764;  of  the  Guises, 
771,  776;  of  Henry  III.,  of  France,  777; 
of  Henry  IV.,  of  France,  778;  of  Bucking¬ 
ham,  843;  of  Wallenstein,  863;  of  presi¬ 
dent  Lincoln,  1253;  of  president  Carnot, 
1286;  of  Alexander,  II.,  1293;  of  presi- 
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dent  Garfield,  1313;  of  president 
McKinley,  1324;  of  Archduke  Francis 
Ferdinand,  1354;  of  Bobrikoff,  1358;  of 
Stolypin,  1357;  of  Canalejas  of  Spain, 
1365;  of  Carlos  I.  of  Portugal,  1367;  of 
Alexander  and  Queen  Draga  of  Servia, 
1374;  of  Nazim  Pasha,  1381;  of  George 
of  Greece,  1381;  of  Madero  and  Suarez, 
of  Mexico,  1406 

Asser,  Tobias  Michael  Carel,  1374 
Associations,  the  French  law  of,  1289 
Assur-bani-pal  (Sardanapalus) ,  121-122 
Assur-natsir-pal,  111 

Assyria:  chief  characters,  26-27;  begin¬ 
nings,  59;  rise  of  the  kingdom — subjuga¬ 
tion  of  Babylonia — conquests  of  Shal¬ 
maneser  I.  and  Tiglathpileser  I.,  72-73; 
conquests  of  the  9th  and  8th  centuries, 
B.  C.,  111-112;  conquests  of  Tiglath¬ 
pileser  III.,  Shalmaneser  IV.,  Sargon, 
Sennacherib  and  Esar-haddon,  113-119; 
decline  and  fall  of  the  empire — end  of  a 
barbaric  career,  112-125 
Asturias,  388,  498 
Astyages,  125 
Atahuallpa,  741 
Ataulph,  324 

Atbara  battle  of  the,  1302 
Athanasius — Athanasian  creed,  206,  312- 
313,  317,  382 

Athens:  Ionian  origin,  98-99,  135;  early 
democracy,  135;  racial  superiority,  136; 
evolution  of  the  democratic  constitution, 
141;  tyranny  of  Pisistratus — establish¬ 
ment  of  the  democratic  republic — conflict 
with  Sparta — repulse  of  Persian  inva¬ 
sions,  169-174;  splendor  under  Pericles, 
182— i83;  statesmen,  philosophers,  ar¬ 
tists,  orators,  men  of  letters,  182-189; 
glory  won  in  the  Persian  war — despotic 
ascendancy,  208-210;  brilliant  age  of 
Pericles — growth  of  faction,  210-211; 
Peloponnesian  war — defeat  and  subjuga¬ 
tion  of  Athens,  211-212;  recovery  of 
independence,  216;  subjection  to  Mace¬ 
donia,  217;  last  effort  for  independence, 
227;  subjection  to  Rome,  248,  251; 
revolt,  siege  and  chastisement  by  Sulla, 
262 

Atlanta,  1250,  1251 
Atli,  330 
Attalus,  332 
Attica,  98-99,  135 
Attila,  330,  360-361 
Attyadae,  the,  159 

Auckland,  George  Eden,  earl  of,  1221 
Augsburg,  Confession  of,  708 
Augsburg,  League  of,  913 
Augsburg,  Religious  peace  of,  712 
Augustine  of  Canterbury,  Saint,  334,  381 
Augustine  of  Hippo,  Saint,  206 
Augustus,  (portrait)  196-197.  280-283 
Augustus  I.,  of  Poland,  925-926 
Augustus  III.,  of  Poland,  1047 
Aurelian,  306-308 
Aurungzebe,  951,  976 
Austen,  Jane,  1078 
Austerlitz,  battle  of,  1107 
Australia:  coast  exploration  by  Captain 
Cook — British  possession  taken — first 
penal  colony,  983-984;  introduction  of 
sheep-breeding — expanding  of  settle¬ 
ment,  1166-1168;  colonization  of  West- 
tern  and  South  Australia,  Victoria  and 
Queensland — discoveries  of  gold,  1218— 
1220;  federal  union  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  1328;  since  1414-15 
Australia,  384 
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Austria:  acquired  by  the  Hapsburgs,  469; 
the  Austrian  house:  continuous  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  imperial  crown;  marriage 
union  with  the  Burgundian  bous^- 
Frederick  III. — Maximilian  L,  668-669, 
marriage  union  of  the  Austro-Burgundian 
wfth  the  Spanish  royal  family-the  fruit 
of  that  union— Charles  I., .of  Spam  and 
V  of  Germany — his  many  inheritances  . 
his  imperial  election,  641,  6n,  694;  lus 
hostility  to  the  Reformation,  694,  707 
712;  resignation  of  the  Austrian  posses¬ 
sions  to  his  brother  Ferdinand,  695-69/, 
Austria  closed  against  Protestantism, 
710;  religious  tolerance  of  Maximman 
II.,  779-780;  in  the  Thirty  Years  War , 
859-865;  in  the  wars  with  Louis  XI V.— 
acquisition  of  Naples,  Milan,  Mantua, 
Sardinia,  and  the  .Spanish  Netherlands, 
913-918;  increasing  alienation  fro1? 
German  interests,  920;  in  quadruple  alli¬ 
ance  against  Spain,  928-929 ;  exchange  o  f 
Sardinia  with  the  duke  of  Savoy  for 
Sicily,  929;  loss  of  the  Two  Sicilies  and 
Milan,  961;  Maria  Theresa — -War  of  the 
Austrian  Succession — loss  of  Silesia , 
Glatz,  part  of  Lombardy,  and  other 
Italian  territory,  963-965;  loss  of  Bel¬ 
grade,  Servia,  parts  of  Bosnia  and  W al- 
lachia,  985;  reforms  of  Joseph  II.,  1046; 
partitioning  of  Poland,  1047-1049;  wars 
with  revolutionary  France,  1033,  1040- 
1045;  first  war  with  Napoleon  (as  first 
consul) — humiliation — treaty  of  Lune- 
ville,  1104;  in  new  coalition — crushed  at 
Ulm  and  Austerlitz— further  surrenders 
of  territory,  1107;  end  of  the  titular  Holy 
Roman  Empire — naming  of  the  Austrian 
empire,  1108;  further  conflict  with  Napo¬ 
leon— defeat  at  Wagram— a  daughter  of 
the  imperial  house  given  in  marriage  to 
the  victor,  1117;  alliance  with  Prussia, 
Russia  and  Great  ^Britain  in  the  war  of 
liberation  —  Leipsie  —  Waterloo,  1117— 
1118;  recovery  of  Lombardy  and  Vene- 
tia,  1138;  popular  rising  of  1848— revolt 
and  war  in  Hungary  and  Italy — despot¬ 
ism  restored,  1184; .  defeat  in  war  with 
France  and  Sardinia — cession  of  Lom¬ 
bardy  to  Sardinia,  1188-1189;  Schles¬ 
wig-Holstein  question — defeat  in  war 
with  Prussia,  1260;  federal  union  with 
Hungary  in  a  dual  empire,  1262;  surren¬ 
der  of  Venetia,  1262;  acquisition  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  1292;  conflict 
between  German  element  and  Czechs — 
universal  suffrage — growth  of  indepen¬ 
dence  party  in  Hungary — formal  annexa¬ 
tion  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina — murder 
of  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand,  1351- 
1353 

Austria,  house  of.  See  Hapsburg  family. 
Austro-Spanish  sovereignty  and  power,  693, 
856;  end  of  the  line,  914 
Avars,  333,  392,  401,  408,  563 
Aventine,  the,  144 
Avesta,  the,  153,  164 
Avignon,  484,  549,  912 
Avitus,  363 

Ayacucho,  battle  of,  1158 
Aztecs,  732—735 

Baal,  or  Bel,  the  Babylonian  god,  55; 

Jewish  worship,  109-110 
Babar,  648,  806 

Babylon,  the  city:  54-55,  69-70,  117-119, 
126,  128,  161,  221,  222 
Babylonia:  beginning  of  historic  records,  2; 


chief  characters,  21-23;  remains  of  its 
civilization,  45-46;  exploration  of  rums, 
46-50;  buried  libraries,  46;  cuneiform 
writing,  47;  the  age  of  Amraphel,  49; 
Sumerian  and  Semitic  civilizations,  51- 
52-  Babylon  under  Hammurabi,  54-55; 
early  influence  in  Syria  and  Canaan,  58; 
period  of  prosperity — Kassite  conquest 
and  domination — declining  power  and 
prestige,  69-73;  subjugation  by  Assyria, 
72-74,  113-115;  Babylonian  literature 
in  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  122—123;  alliance 
with  Medes  in  overthrow  of  Assyria,  124; 
rise  of  the  Chaldean  empire,  125-130; 
conquest  by  Cyrus,  161;  liberation  of 
captive  Jews,  161—164;  in  the  empire  of 
Alexander,  219-221;  under  the  Seleucid 
monarchy,  225  ,  ,  9S 

Babylonian  captivity  of  the  Jews,  127  128 
Babylonian  Jews,  162  .  .  . 

Babylonian  origin  of  M  osaic  institutions,  <o 
“Babylonish  captivity  ’’  of  the  popes,  484 
Bach,  Johann  Sebastian,  831 
Bacon,  Francis  (lord),  (portrait)  631 
Bacon,  Nathaniel,  823—945 
Bacon,  Roger,  347,  579 
Bactria,  227,  233 
Baden,  1104,  1106 
Baeyer,  Adolph  von,  1372 
Bagdad,  390,  438,  566 
Bagehot,  Walter,  1086 
Bahamas,  676,  890 
Bainbridge,  captain  M  imam,  1129 
Bajazet,  565,  566,  570 
Bajer,  M.  F„  1374 
Baker,  sir  Samuel  White,  1099,  1274 
Balboa,  Vasco  Nunez,  736 
Baldwin  I.,  emperor,  446,  471 
Baldwin  I  ,  king  of  Jerusalem,  440 
Balfour,  Arthur  James,  1100,  13oo,  looy 
Baliol,  John,  498  , 

Balkan  countries,  562—565,  569—574, 1378- 
1386 

Balkan  League,  1379-1386 
Balkan  War,  1378-1383;  Second  Balkan 
War,  1383-1386 

Ball,  John,  526  ,  coq 

Baltimore,  Cecilius  Calvert,  baron  of,  823, 
877-878,  889  . 

Baltimore,  the  city  of,  1131 
Balzac,  Honore  de,  1079 
Bancroft,  George,  1085 
Baner,  Johann,  864 

Bank  of  the  United  States;  urged  by 
Hamilton — chartered  by  congress,  1051- 
1054;  second  bank  chartered,  1152; 
re-charter  vetoed  by  President  Jackson 
removal  of  government  deposits,  1194 
Banks,  general  Nathaniel  P.,  1246 
Bannockburn,  battle  of,  515 
Bantam,  767,  792-793 
Barante,  Amaible,  baron  de,  1085 
Baratynski,  Evgeni  Abramovich,  1080 
Barbadoes,  890  _ 

Barbarians  of  the  north.  See  Teutonic 
division  of  peoples  ^  . 

Barbary  states:  piratical  lordships  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Barbarossas  and  Dragut,  at 
Algiers,  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  713;  piracy 
chastised  by  the  United  States,  1120; 
conquest  of  Algiers  by  France,  1190; 
French  protectorate  over  Tunis,  1285, — 
Tripoli  won  by  Italy  from  Turkey,  1362 
Bar&re,  Bertrand,  829,  1037 
Barbour,  John,  354,  529 
Barca,  138,  220 
Barcelona,  1363 
Barcochebas,  300 
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Bardes,  165 
Barnet,  battle  of,  540 
Barneveld,  John  of,  866 
Barons’  war,  495 

Barras,  Paul  Jean,  comte  de,  1040 
Barthou,  Louis,  1347 
Bartolommeo,  Fra,  634 
Basel,  283,  54S,  550 
Basil,  206 

Bastile,  taking  of  the,  1030 
Batavia,  767 
Batavians,  297 
Bathsheba,  88 

Baudelaire,  Pierre  Charles,  1079 
Bavaria,  402,  416,  710,  962,  1104,  1106 
Bayard,  chevalier  de,  686,  702 
Bayonne,  520 

Bazaine,  marshal  Frangois  Achiile,  1263 
Beaconsfield.  See  Disraeli 
Bearn,  769 

Beauharnais,  Hortense,  1183 
Beauregard,  general  Pierre  G.  T.,  1235 
Becket  Thomas,  346,  489—490 
Becquerel,  Alexandre  Edmond,  1075 
Beoquerel,  Antoine  Henri.,  1372 
Bede,  the  Venerable,  335 
Bedford,  John,  duke  of,  537 
Beernaert,  Auguste,  1374 
“Beggars,” — -“Sea-Beggars,”  759-762 
Behring,  E.  A.  von,  1373 
Belgian  Gaul,  272 

Belgium  (for  earlier  history  see  Nether¬ 
lands,  Spanish  and  later  Austrian) : 
1138,  1145, 

Belgrade,  985 
Belisarius,  332,  369,  370 
Bell,  Alexander  Graham,  1071 
Bell,  John,  1216 

Bellini,  Gentile  and  Giovanni,  634 


Belshazzar,  161 

Bemis  Heights,  battles  of,  1007 
Benedict  of  Nursia — Benedictine  monas¬ 
teries,  334,  380 
Beneventum,  240 
Benevolences  672 
Bengal,  979,  981,  982,  1413 
Benjamin,  tribe  of,  81,  107 
Bennington,  battle  of,  1007 
B (hanger,  Pierre  Jean  de,  1079 
Berengar,  419 

Beresford,  lord  Charles  de  la  Poer,  1100 
Bergson,  Henri,  1086 
Berkeley,  George,  834 
Berkeley  lord  John,  932,  934 
Berkeley,  sir  William,  833,  888,  942 
Berlin  conference  (1884-5),  1303 
Berlin,  congress  of,  (1878),  1292 
Berlin  decree,  Napoleon’s,  1109,  1113 
Bermudas,  798 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  346 
Bernhard,  duke,  of  Saxe  Weimar,  863,  864 
Berry,  duke  of,  521 
Besant,  sir  Walter,  1084 
Bessemer,  sir  Henry;  (portrait)  1072 
Bethmann-Hollweg,  von  Theobald,  1350 
Bible:  the  first  printed  (the  Mazarin),  626; 
Luther’s  translation.  698;  Wiclif’s  trans¬ 
lation,  529 
Bilad  Ghana,  656 
Bill  of  Rights  English,  904 
Billaud-Varenne,  Jean  Nicolas,  829,  1037 
Bimini,  577 
Bingen:  origin,  283 

Bismarck,  prince  Otto  von,  (portrait), 
1098,  1260,  1262-1264,  1290 
Bithynia,  226 

Bjornson,  Bjornstjerne,  1080,  1373 
“Black  Death,”  513,  524,  606 


Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  979 
Blackmore,  Richard  Doddridge,  1084 
Black  Prince,  517,  520,  524 
Bladensburg,  battle  of,  1131 
Blake,  Robert,  817,  897 
Bland  Silver  bill,  1312,  1316 
Blenheim,  battle  of,  917 
Blockade  of  American  Confederate  ports, 
1235 

Blonde  and  brunette  theory,  15 
Bloody  assizes,  901 

Blucher,  field-marshal  prince,  1089,  1118 
Bobrikoff,  Nikolai  Ivanovitch,  1358 
Boccaccio,  Giovanni,  354 
Bodtcher,  Ludvig  Adolph,  1080 
Boers — Boer  republics:  founded,  1229; 
first  conflict  with  the  English,  1305;  dis¬ 
covery  of  gold  trouble  with  “  Outlanders  ” 
— Jameson  raid — war  with  Great  Britain 
— subjugation,  1305-1307, — treaty  with 
Great  Britain,  1335,  in  South  African 
Union,  1415 
Boethius,  331 

Bohemia,  469,  543,  544-549,  708,  779, 
781,  860 

Boian  Gauls,  239 
Boii,  the  307 

Bokhara,  387,  438,  560,  1270 
Boleyn,  Anne,  722,  723 
Bolivar,  Simon,  1156—1160 
Bolivia,  1159 
Bologna,  687,  1042 
Bologna,  University  of,  449 
Bombay,  950,  951 
“Bon  Homme  Richard,”  the,  1012 
Bonaparte,  Jerome,  1108 
Bonaparte,  Joseph,  1107,  1115,  1138 
Bonaparte,  Louis:  king  of  Holland,  1107 
Bonaparte,  Louis  Napoleon  (Napoleon 
III.),  1092,  1183,  1186,  1187,  1188, 

1245,  1262-1264,  1272 

Bonaparte,  Napoleon;  (portrait),  charac¬ 
ter,  1088;  crushing  the  Paris  national 
guard  (1794),  1040;  campaign  in  Italy, 
(1796-7) — formation  of  Italian  republics, 
1041;  expedition  to  Egypt,  1043;  return 
from  Egypt — overthrow  of  the  Directory 
— election  as  First  Consul,  1045;  second 
campaign  in  Italy,  (1800-1801) — humilia¬ 
tion  of  Austria— reconstruction  of  Ger¬ 
many — plan  of  a  “continental  system” 
against  England,  1104-1105;  consul  for 
fife,  1105;  emperor  of  the  French  and 
king  of  Italy,  1106;  triumph  over  third 
European  coalition — Ulm  and  Austerlitz 
— naval  defeat  at  Trafalgar — second 
reconstruction  of  Germany — subjugation 
of  Prussia — third  reconstruction  of  Ger¬ 
many — Russia  overcome — treaty  of  Til¬ 
sit,  1107-1108;  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees 
against  British  orders  in  council,  1112- 
1114;  two  ruinous  political  blunders — • 
seizure  of  Portugal  and  Spain — exasperat¬ 
ing  insolence  to  German  people,  111  5 — 
1118;  renewed  triumph  over  Austria — 
the  divorcing  of  Josephine — marriage  to 
an  Austrian  princess,  1117;  knavery 
practiced  upon  the  U.  S.,  1126-1128; 
fatal  expedition  to  Russia — final  conflict 
with  allied  Europe — Leipsic — Elba — - 
Waterloo — St.  Helena — end  of  career, 
1117-1118;  perfidious  and  barbarous 
treatment  of  Tou3saint  L’Ouverture, 
1164-1165 

“Bonfire  of  vanities,”  Savonarola's,  665 
Boniface,  St.,  334,  618 
Boniface  VIII.,  pope,  483 
Bonn,  283 
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Book,  the  oldest  known,  21-23 
Books,  mediaeval  demand  for,  591-593 
Booth,  John  Wilkes,  1253 
Booth,  William,  1086 
Bordeaux,  324,  517,  520,  537 
Borden,  Robert  Laird,  1100,  1412 
Borgia,  Rodrigo.  See  Alexander  VI.,  pope 
Bosnia,  985,  1291,  1353 
Bosnians,  563-565,  570—573 
Bosporus,  kingdom  of  (Crimea),  267,  308 
Bossuet,  Jacques  B5nigne,  831 
Boston,  880,  881,  938,  949,  990,  992,  994, 
995,  997,  1003,  1004,  1403 
Bosworth  Field,  battle  of  673 
Botany  Bay,  983 

Bothwell,  James  Hepburn,  earl  of,  785 
Boulogne,  476 

Bourbon,  Charles,  duke  of  (the  constable), 
702-704 

Bourbon  dynasty  in  France:  its  beginning, 
in  Henry  of  Navarre,  776 
Bourbon  dynasty  in  Naples  or  the  Two 
Sicilies,  961 

Bourbon  dynasty  in  Spain,  916 

Bourbons  of  Navarre,  769,  772 

Bourdaloue,  Louis,  831 

Bouvines,  battle  of  480 

“Boxer”  outbreak  in  China,  1298,  1390 

Boyer,  Jean  Pierre,  1165 

Boyne,  battle  of  the,  903 

Brabant,  760,  763 

Brachycephalic  heads,  13-15 

Braddock’s  defeat,  972-973 

Braga,  Teofilo,  1368 

Braganzas,  the,  1114 

Bragg,  general  Braxton,  1239,  1243,  1247 
Brahma — Brahmans,  148-149 
Brahmanism,  103,  148,  233,  806 
Brandenburg,  545,  590,  920,  696,  862, 
865,  911,  921,  922 
Brandes,  Georg  Morris  Cohen,  1080 
Brandywine,  battle  of  the,  1008 
Brazil,  679,  789,  893,  1114,  1165-1166 
1273,  1327 

Breckenridge,  John  C.,  1216 
Breitenfeld,  battle  of  the,  862 
Bremer,  Fredrika,  1080 
Briand,  Aristide,  1347 
Bright,  John,  (portrait),  1097,  1099,  1224, 
1246,  1265 

Brill,  capture  of,  762 
Brindley’s  canals,  1024 
Brennus,  237 
Brest,  520 

Bretigny,  treaty  of,  518  ' 

Brick  building,  mediaeval  revival  of,  601 
Brisbane,  1219 

Britain:  early  trade  in  tin,  146;  Caesar's 
invasions,  272;  beginning  of  Roman  con¬ 
quest,  293;  further  conquest  by  Agricola, 
298;  Roman  defense  against  Piets  and 
Scots,  315,  320;  abandoned  by  the 
Romans — the  native  Britons — conquest 
by  Jutes,  Saxons,  and  Engles — southern 
Briton  becomes  England,  373-378 
British  Columbia,  1271,  1412 
British  Imperial  Conference,  1341 
British  North  America  act,  1413 
British  South  Africa  Co.,  1305,  1306 
Brittany,  272,  402,  476,  516 
Broad  heads,  13-16 
Broke,  captain  sir  Philip,  1130 
Bronte,  Charlotte,  1084 
Bronze,  primitive,  9;  Phoenician,  747 
Brooklyn  Heights,  1005 
Brown,  general  Jacob,  1130 
Brown,  John,  1215 
Browne,  sir  Thomas,  832 


Browning,  Robert,  1081 
Bruce,  James,  1169 
Bruce,  Robert,  498 
Bruges,  485 

Brunette  and  blonde  theory,  14-15 
Brunswick,  Duchy  of,  1351 
Brutus,  Lucius  Junius,  191 
Brutus,  Marcus  Junius,  281 
Bryan,  William  Jennings:  (portrait)  1100, 
1319,  1324,  1395 
Bryant,  William  Cullen,  1082 
Bryce,  James:  on  Charlemagne,  335-337; 

on  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  417,  1100 
Brythonic  tribes,  373-374 
Buchanan,  James,  1213,  1214,  1232 
Bucharest,  treaty  of,  1384 
Buckingham,  George  Villiers,  duke  of,  842- 
843 

Buda,  870 

Buddha,  Gotama,  the,  (statue),  28, 155-157 
Buddhism,  156-157,  231-233,  326 
Buell,  general  Don  Carlos,  l239,  1244 
Buena  Vista,  battle  of,  1203 
Buenos  Ayres,  1157,  1160 
Buffalo,  1130,  1207,  1324 
Bulgaria  (Roman  Mcesia) :  invaded  by  the 
Goths,  307-308;  occupied  by  the  Bul¬ 
garians — subjugated  by  the  Eastern 
empire,  442;  conquest  by  the  Turks,  562- 
565;  independence  declared,  1375; 
joined  Balkan  League  in  war  against 
Turkey — Bulgarian  successes,  1378-1382; 
rupture  with  allies — the  Second  Balkan 
War,  1383-1385 

Bull  Run,  first  battle  of,  1235;  second 
battle,  1238 
Bulls,  papal,  677,  693 
Biilow,  prince  von  Bernhard,  1350 
Bulwer,  Edward  Lytton,  baron  Lytton, 
1084 

Bunker  Hill,  battle  of,  1003 
Bunsen,  Robert  Wilhelm,  1074 
Bunyan,  John,  832 
Burckhardt,  Johann  Ludwig,  1169 
Burgoyne’s  invasion,  defeat  and  surrender, 
1007 

Burgundians,  the  faction,  522,  531,  532, 
535-536 

Burgundians,  the  tribe,  323,  324,  360,  382, 
383 

Burgundy — the  Frank  kingdom:  414,  421, 
469,  476 

Burgundy,  the  dukedom:  520,  521,  523, 
530-532,  535-537 

Burgundy,  the  county  of.  See  Franche 
Comte 

Burgundy,  the  duchy,  640,  658-660 
Burgundy,  the  house  of,  640-641,  66S,  670 
Burial,  primitive,  8 

Burke,  Edmund,  (portrait),  827,  833,  1021 
Burmah,  1000,  1168,  1221 
Burns,  Robert,  833,  1077 
Burnside,  Ambrose  E.,  1243 
Burr,  Aaron,  1060,  1122-1123 
Burton,  sir  Richard  Francis,  1099,  1230 
Bute,  John  Stuart,  earl  of,  988 
Butler,  general  Benjamin  F.,  1238,  1240 
Byron,  George  Noel  Gordon,  lord,  1078, 
1142 

Byron,  voyages  of  commodore  John,  983 
Byzantine  empire.  See  Empire,  Eastern 
Roman 

Byzantium,  138,  168,  313 

Cabeza  de  Vaca,  Alvar  Nunez,  749 
Cabinet,  the  first  British,  957 
Cabochiens,  522 
Cabot,  John,  678,  718 
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Cabot,  Sebastian,  750 
Cabul,  1221 
Cade,  Jack,  538 
Cadiz,  antiquity  of,  146 
Csedmon,  335 
Caen,  531 

Caesar,  Julius,  (portrait),  196,  197,  266, 
271-276,  277 
Caesarea,  286,  296 
Caesars,  the  title,  276,  309 
Caillaux,  Joseph,  1347 
Calabria,  duchy  of,  425 
Cal  ah,  73 

Calais,  517,  518,  717 
Calcutta,  951,  975,  1414 
Caledonia — Caledonians,  298,  303,  373 
Calhoun,  John  C.,  (portrait),  1127,  1192 
1194-1195,  1199,  1201,  1206,  1211,  1214 
California,  1203,  1209,  1207-1208,  1209 
Caligula,  293 

Calipha — The  Caliphates,  388-390,  438,510 
Calixtines,  546-549 
Callias,  the  peace  of,  213 
Calvert,  Cecilius  (and  others).  See  Balti¬ 
more 

Calvin — Calvinism,  637-638,  716,  725,  769- 
778,  783,  867 
Cambalu,  509 
Cambrai,  League  of,  686 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  883,  1002 
Cambyses,  164 

Camden,  Charles  Pratt,  earl,  827 
Camden,  battle  of,  1013 
Camillus,  191 

Campbell,  Colin  (baron  Clyde),  1222 
Campbell-Bannerman,  sir  Henry,  1334 
Campo  Formio,  treaty  of,  1042 
Canaan:  at  the  time  of  Abraham’s  coming 
to,  56,  57;  Canaanites  of  that  time,  58; 
Egyptian  conquests,  62-65,  66-68;  first 
Assyrian  conquests,  74-75;  repulse  of  the 
Children  of  Israel,  76;  Canaan  at  the 
time  of  the  Israelite  invasion,  79-80;  the 
Israelite  conquest  and  partition,  80-86 
Canada:  first  French  undertakings  on  the 
St.  Lawrence,  788;  temporary  possession 
by  the  English  (1629-31),  893;  explora¬ 
tions  and  missions,  893;  French  and 
English  colonial  wars — King  William’s 
and  Queen  Anne’s,  945;  western  explora¬ 
tions,  946;  British  conquest  in  the  Seven 
Years  War,  969-971,  982;  attacked  by 
American  revolutionary  forces,  1003; 
government  under  the  Quebec  Act  of 
1774 — religious  freedom  to  Catholics — 
immigration  of  “United  Empire  Loyal¬ 
ists”  from  the  revolted  colonies — consti¬ 
tutional  act  of  1791 — division  into  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada,  1061-1063;  war  of 
1812—15  with  the  U.  S.,  1128-1134;  race 
contentions  in  Lower  Canada — the 
“family  compact”  in  Upper,  1155;  rebel¬ 
lions  of  1837-8,  1216-1217;  Fenian  raids, 
1267;  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  U.  S. — - 
confederation  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
1270-1271;  prosperous  career — settle¬ 
ment  of  Alaska  boundary — Liberal  minis¬ 
try,  1326,  discovery  of  gold  at  Klon- 
dyke — oriental  immigration  problem — 
Alaska  boundary  settled — western  ex¬ 
pansions — defeat  of  reciprocity  with 
U.  S. — Borden  ministry — naval  policy 
—Hindu  immigration  question.  1410- 
1413 

Canalejas,  1366 
Canary  islands,  577 
Cannse,  battle  of,  243 


Canning,  Charles  John,  earl,  1222 
Canning,  George,  1141,  1153 
Cannon,  Joseph  G.,  1100,  1396 
Canossa,  344,  424 

Canterbury,  archbishops  of,  345,  489-491, 
526 

Canton,  1223-1224 
Canute  (Cnut),  339,  405 
Cape  Breton,  1063 
Cape  Colony,  see  South  Africa 
Cape  of  Good  Hope:  passage  round,  681, 
766 

Capistrano,  572 
Capitoline  hill,  the,  144 
Capitoline  temple,  175 
Cappadocia,  74,  114,  305 
Caracalla,  304 
Caraccas,  1156 

Caraffa,  Giovanni  Pietro  (Paul  IV.),  754 

Carbajal,  Francisco,  1410 

Caribert,  553,  570 

Carchemish,  126 

Carlists,  1190 

Carlos  I.,  of  Portugal,  1366,  1368 
Carlyle,  Thomas,  (portrait),  1085 
Carnatic,  the,  950 
Carnot,  Lazarre,  830,  1037 
Carnot,  Sadi,  1285,  1286 
Carolines,  the,  931,  993,  998.  See  North 
Carolina  and  South  Carolina 
Carohngian  dynasty  and  empire,  397,  400- 
403,  413 

Carranza,  Venustiano,  1408 
Carraras,  the,  556 
Carrel,  Alexis,  1075,  1373 
Carrier,  Jean  Baptiste,  829 
Carson,  sir  Edward,  1342 
Carteret,  sir  George,  932,  934 
Carteret,  voyages  of  captain  Philip,  983 
Carthage,  90,  146,  240-244,  257-259  360, 
369,  387  [ 

Cartier,  Jacques,  788 
Cartwright’s  invention,  836,  1024 
Casa  Mata,  battle  of,  1204 
Casas,  BartolomS  de  las,  649  743,  744-746, 
Casimir-Perier.  See  P6rier 
Cass,  general  Lewis,  1207 
Cassiodorus,  332 
Cassius,  Caius,  281 
Caste  in  India,  origin  of,  148-149 
Castelar,  Emilio,  1268 
Castile,  union  with  Aragon,  670 
Castile,  499 
Castle  St.  Angelo,  704 
Castles,  mediaeval,  594-595,  598-599 
Catalaunian  fields,  360 
Cat  and  Mouse  bill,  1340 
Cathedral-building,  mediaeval,  594-597 
Catherine  of  France,  532 
Catherine  I„  of  Russia,  985 
Catherine  II.,  of  Russia,  825,  986,  1047- 
1050 

Catherine  de’  Medici,  644,  717,  768-774 
Catherine  of  Aragon,  718,  720,  721,  723 
Catholic  emancipation,  1146 
Catholic  reaction  of  16th  century,  752-757 
Catholicism.  See  Papacy  and  Roman 
Catholics 

Cato,  Marcus  Porcius  (called  the  Censor), 
192-194,  257 

Cato,  Marcus  Porcius  (called  Uticenses,  or 
the  Younger),  266,  276 
Catullus,  197 
Caudine  Forks,  the,  239 
Cavaliers:  king  Charles’s  supporters,  849 
Cavendish,  Henry,  835-836 
Cavour,  Camillo  Banso,  count  di:  (nor- 
trait),  1097,  1188 
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Cawnpore,  1222 
Cedar  Creek,  battle  of,  1250 
Celtic  division  of  peoples:  the  Aryan 
hypothesis,  12;  ancient  Gauls,  237—238; 
ancient  Britons,  273-274 
Cenobites,  377 
Central  America,  747,  1161 
Central  Asia:  Russian  conquests,  1270, 
1294 


Cephalic  index,  the,  13 
Cerdic,  376 

Cerro  Gordo,  Dattle  of,  1204 

Cervantes  Saavedra,  Miguel  de,  (portrait). 
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Ceylon,  683 

Chacabuco,  battle  of,  1158 
Chreronea,  battle  of,  216 
Chalcis,  188 
Chaldeans.  See  Kaldi 
Chalgrove  Field,  849 
Chalons-sur-Marne,  battle  of,  330,  360 
Chamberlain,  Joseph,  1100,  1334,  1340 
Chambord,  Henri,  comte  de,  1285 
Champagne,  476 
Champ  de  Mars,  300 
Champlain,  Samuel  de,  800,  893 
Chandra  Gupta  (Sandrokottos),  231 
Chancellorsville,  battle  of,  1243 
Channel  islands,  491 
Chansons  de  geste,  450 
Chapultepec,  battle  of,  1204 
Charlemagne,  335-338,  385,  400-403 
Charlemagne  romances,  450 
Charles  IV.,  emperor,  543 
Charles  VI.,  emperor,  962 
Charles  VII.,  emperor,  964 
Charles  I.,  of  England,  811,  841-852 
Charles  II.,  of  England,  817,  896—900 
Charles  IV.,  of  France,  515 
Charles  V.,  of  France,  519 
Charles  VI.,  of  France,  520-522,  532 
Charles  VII.,  of  France,  533-537 
Charles  Edward,  the  “young  pretender,” 
960 

Charles  Felix,  of  Sardinia,  1141 
Charles  Martel,  336,  385 
Charles  of  Anjou,  464,  552 
Charles  of  Durazzo,  554 
Charles  of  Orleans,  354 
Charles  VIII.,  of  France:  his  invasion  of 
Italy,  660,  662-665,  666-667 
Charles  IX.,  of  France,  767-774 
Charles  X.,  of  France,  1144 
Charles  IV.,  of  Spain,  1115 
Charles  X.,  and  XI.,  of  Sweden,  925 
Charles  XII.,  of  Sweden,  882,  925—928 
Charles  Albert,  of  Sardinia,  1182,  1185 
Charles  the  Simple,  406 
Charles  V.,  emperor  (Charles  I.  of  Spain), 
(portrait),  640-641,  693-705  ,  707-713, 
757 

Charles  the  Bold,  of  Burgundy,  659 
Charleston,  930,  1005,  1012,  1172,  1233 
Charter  Oak,  Connecticut,  941 
Chartier,  Alain,  354 
Chartist  movement,  1177 
Chase,  Salmon  P„  1096 
Chatalja,  1381,  1382 

Chateaubriand,  Frangois,  viscomte  de,  1079 
Chatham,  earl  of.  See  Pitt,  William,  the 
elder 

Chattanooga,  1247 

Chaucer,  Geoffrey,  (portrait),  353,  354, 
528,  586 

Chebar,  the  river,  127 
Chedorlaomer,  53 
Chemosh,  109 
Cheops,  21,  39 


Cherbourg,  520 
Cherry  Valley,  1011 

“Chesapeake.”  the  U.  S.  frigate,  1124,  1129 

Chickamauga,  battle  of,  1247 

Chi  Hwangti,  234,  278 

Chile,  1157,  1406 

Childeric,  397 

Chimneys,  invention  of,  597 
China:  its  primitive  people  a  possible  off¬ 
shoot  from  the  Sumerian,  51;  opening  of 
national  history,  61,  104;  long  period  of 
disorder,  149;  teachings  of  Confucius 
and  Lao-tsze;  incursions  of  the  Huns — 
building  of  the  great  wall,  234-235;  the 
Han  dynasty — introduction  of  competi¬ 
tive  examination  system,  277 ;  wide  em¬ 
pire  of  the  Huns — subsequent  division — 
introduction  of  Buddhism  326;  reign  of 
Taitsong  the  Great,  390;  harassed  by 
Manchurian  Tatars,  431-432,506;  Mon¬ 
gol  conquest,  by  Genghis  Khan  and  his 
successors — seat  of  the  empire  of  Knblai 
Khan,  507-509;  expulsion  of  the  Mon¬ 
gols — restoration  of  native  emperors — 
the  Ming  dynasty,  567-569;  Christian 
missions  established — disordered  con¬ 
ditions — decay  of  the  Mings,  802;  over¬ 
throw  of  the  Mings — founding  of  the 
Manchu  dynasty,  871-873;  its  first  two 
reigns — Kanghi  and  the  Christian  mis¬ 
sionaries — his  great  dictionary  and  vast 
encyclopedia,  951-953;  expulsion  of 
Christian  missionaries — expansion  of  em¬ 
pire,  999-1000;  lord  Macartney’s 
British  embassy,  1064;  acme  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  1064;.  “opium  war”  with  Eng¬ 
land — opening  of  treaty  ports — second 
war  with  England,  and  with  France — ■ 
capture  of  Peking — burning  of  the  winter 
palace — the  Tai-ping  rebellion,  1223- 
1226;  war  with  France,  1286;  defeat  in 
war  with  Japan — European  interference 
— leases  of  Chinese  ports  extorted  by 
European  powers — a  scramble  for  “con¬ 
cessions”  —the  “  Boxer ’’outbreak  against 
insolent  foreign  intrusion — siege  and 
rescue  of  legations  at  Peking,  1295-1298; 
Russian  occupation  of  Manchuria,  1386- 
1387;  Western  ideas  and  institutions  in¬ 
troduced — crusade  against  opium — • 
Chinese.  Republic  established — Yuan 
Shih-kai  first  president — collapse  of 
parliamentary  government,  1389—1391 
Chios,  137-161 
Chippewa,  battle  of,  1130 
Chivalry,  453-455 
Cholula,  733 
Choo  Yuen  Chang,  568 
Chorasmia,  560 
Choshu  daimio,  1275 
Chrestien  de  troves,  348 
Christian  II.,  of  Denmark,  727 
Christian  IV.,  of  Denmark,  861 
Christian  X.,  of  Denmark,  1100 
Christian  Science,  1086 
Christianity— the  Christian  church:  birth, 
life,  teaching,  and  crucifixion  of  Jesus, 
200,  283,  287—290;  prepared  for  by 
Alexander’s  conquests  and  their  effect, 
230;  first  meeting  of  the  disciples  of 
Jesus — their  number,  299;  early  mis¬ 
sionary  labors — spread  of  the  faith,  291- 
292;  Nero’s  persecution,  201,  294;  later 
persecutions  in  the  empire — growth,  or¬ 
ganization  and  political  strength — con¬ 
version  of  Constantine — corruption  of 
the  church  by  imperial  favor,  205-206, 
309-312;  Arian  and  Athanasian  con- 
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1  troversy — council  of  Nicsea,  313;  pa¬ 
ganism  restored  by  Julian,  314;  abolished 
by  Theodosius,  317 ;  spread  of  mon- 
asticism  and  missionary  labors,  334-335; 
civilizing  work  of  the  church  in  the  “dark 
ages.”  358;  hostility  of  the  church  to 
Arian  Goths,  366;  its  extinction  in 
Britain,  357,  378;  conversion  of  Ireland 
and  England,  334-335,  380-381;  con¬ 
version  of  the  Franks — their  orthodoxy — 
their  enjoyment  of  the  favor  of  the 
church,  381;  acquisition  of  spiritual 
and  temporal  authority  by  the  bishops 
of  Rome — rise  of  the  papacy,  395-397; 
gain  of  influence  to  the  church  from  the 
crusades — rise  of  the  mendicant  orders, 
374,  455;  communion  broken  between 
the  eastern  and  western  churches,  457— 
459_;  independent  thinking  of  the 
Albigenses — crusade  against  them,  478; 
“Babylonish  captivity”  of  the  popes, 
484_;  Wiclif  and  the  English  Lollards — 
their  persecution,  527,  529 — 531;  Huss 
and  the  Bohemian  revolt — the  Unitas 
Fratrum,  545,  549;  “the  great  schism” — 
popes  and  anti-popes — -debasement  of 
the  papacy,  549-550 
Christian  of  Anhalt,  861 
Christian  missions:  in  China  and  Japan — - 
extirpation  of  Christianity  in  Japan,  648, 
802;  French  missions  in  America,  799, 
893;  missionary  factions  in  China,  952; 
expulsion  of  missionaries  from  China, 
999-1000;  early  missions  in  Africa,  1169 
Christina,  of  Sweden,  810,  924 
Christinos,  1190 
Christophe,  Henri,  1165 
Chrysostom,  206 
Church.  See  Christianity 
Church  of  England:  its  separation  from  the 
Roman,  720-722;  carried  into  the  Refor¬ 
mation  movement  under  Edward  VI., 
723;  resubjected  to  the  papacy  by  Mary 
I.,  724;  finally  separated  by  Elizabeth, 
784;  arbitrary  establishment  in  Ireland, 
841 

Church  of  Ireland  disestablished,  1266 
Churubusco,  battle  of,  1204 
Cicero,  Marsus  Tullius:  (portrait),  195, 
197,  266,  281 
Cid,  song  of  the,  451 
Cilicia,  114,  305 
Cimbri,  259-260 
Cimmerians,  119,  160 
Cimon,  181,  213 
Cincinnatus,  191,  236 
Cinna,  Cornelius,  263-264 
Cipango,  676 
Circus  Maximus,  175 
Cisalpine  Gaul.  See  Gaul,  Cisalpine 
Cisalpine  republic,  1041,  1106 
Cispadane  republic,  1041 
Cities  and  towns,  mediaeval:  early  state 
after  the  barbarian  conquest  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  409-410,  413;  escaping  from  feudal 
dependence,  415,  447;  rise  of  Italian 
city-republics,  420;  rise  of  imperial  “free 
cities”  in  Germany,  466;  cities  of  Flan¬ 
ders,  485 ;  towns  represented  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  parliament,  495-497;  Spanish  cities 
represented  in  the  cortes,  503;  rise  of 
“despots”  in  the  Italian  city-republics, 
555-556;  town  life  in  the  loth  century, 
599,  600,  607-614 

Citizenship,  Roman:  in  the  thirty-five 
tribes,  252-254;  extended  to  the  Italian 
“allies,”  260;  extended  to  the  whole 
empire,  304 
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City-states,  Greek,  131-134;  Rome,  142- 
145;  175-177;  Italian,  420 
Civilis,  297 

Civilization:  prehistoric  beginnings,  3-10, 
35-36;  historic  beginnings  in  Egypt  and 
Babylonia,  33—35,  56;  in  Canaan  and 
Syria,  56-58,  78;  in  Greek  lands,  59, 
91-98;  in  China,  51;  in  Phoenicia,  88-90 ; 
at  Rome,  175-177;  end  of  the  first  era  of 
civilization,  opening  of  the  second,  223, 
228-231;  the  new  order  organized  in  the 
Roman  empire,  279-280;  state  of  the  in¬ 
vading  tribes  from  the  north — the  ‘  ‘  dark 
ages”  of  Europe — civilizing  work  of  the 
church,  356-359;  destruction  of  Roman 
culture  in  Britain,  357,  377-379;  end  of 
the  destructive  period — beginnings  of 
reconstruction,  398-399;  effects  of  the 
crusades  in  western  Europe,  447-457; 
Moorish  civilization  in  Spain,  499-502; 
mediaeval  culture,  344-348,  353-355,  448- 
457,  576-621;  of  the  Piruas  and  Incas,  of 
Peru,  738—743,  747—749;  of  the  Nahuas 
(Aztec  and  other  Mexioan  tribes),  731, 
746-748;  of  the  Mayas  of  Central 
America,  747 

Civil  service  reform,  1258,  1313-1314 
Clairvaux,  346 

Clarendon,  Edward  Hyde,  earl  of,  811,  812, 
815-816 

Clark,  General  George  Rogers,  1011 
Classical  learning,  revival  of,  584-586 
Claudius  I.,  293 
Claudius  II.,  308 

Claverhouse  John  Graham  of  (viscount 
Dundee),  901 

Clay  buildings  and  books  of  Babylonia,  46 
Clay,  Henry,  1090,  1095,  1127,  1153, 

1201-1202, ,  1208 
Clay  tablets  in  Crete,  94 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  1324 
Cleisthenes,  30,  171 

Clemeneeau,  George  Eugene  Benjamin, 
1347 

Clemens,  Samuel  Langhorne,  (Mark 
Twain),  1084 
Clement  V.,  pope,  484 
Clement  VII.,  pope,  702-705,  720 
Cleomenes,  246 
Cleopatra,  275-276,  281 
Clerk-Maxwell,  James,  1074 
Clermont,  council  of,  439 
Cleveland,  Stephen  Grover,  1098,  1314- 
1315,  1317-1318 

Clinton,  sir  Henry,  1009,  1012-1013,  1016 
Clive,  Robert,  baron,  826,  978-981 
Cloaca  Maxima,  175 
Clovis,  330,  382 

Clubs  of  the  French  revolution,  1031 
Cnidus,  137 
Cnut.  See  Canute 

Cobden,  Richard,  1093,  1178,  1224,  1266 
Coblenz :  origin,  283 
Cochin,  China,  1000 

Cochrane,  Thomas,  lord  (earl  of  Dun- 
donald),  1158 
Ccelian  hill,  the,  144 
Coeur,  Jacques,  537 
Colbert,  Jean  Baptiste,  820,  917,  919 
Cold  Harbor,  battle  of,  1249 
Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor,  1080 
Coligny,  admiral  Gaspard  de,  644,  772-773 
Colline  gate,  the,  265 
Collot  d’Herbois,  Jean  Marie,  1037 
Cologne,  283,  347 
Colombia,  1157,  1159,  1324,  1406 
Colonies:  Phoenician,  90;  Greek,  137-139; 
of  Spain  in  America — the  Spanish 
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colonial  system,  744-746;  first  French 
undertaking  in  America,  789;  first  Eng¬ 
lish,  793-794;  the  Virginia  Co. — the 
Jamestown  colony — the  London  Co.,  795- 
799,875-877  ;the  Maryland  palatine  grant, 
877-878;  founding  of  the  New  England 
colonies — their  independent  attitude — 
the  chartered  and  the  self-constituted 
commonwealths,  878-888;  the  founding 
of  the  Carolinas — conquest  of  New 
Netherland — sale  of  New  Jersey — grant 
to  Penn — Penn’s  Delaware  purchase, 
930-935;  the  three  classes  of  English 
colonies — the  fundamental  likeness 
under  political  differences— colonial  loca  1 
government,  936-938 ;  slight  coloniza¬ 
tion  and  wide  occupation  by  the  French 
in  America,  946;  growth  of  antagonism 
between  English  government  and  Ameri¬ 
can  colonies — political  and  commercial 
causes — differing  desires  and  projects 
of  colonial  union,  947—949,  _  971 ;  fina  1 
conflict  of  French  and  English  colonia  1 
ambitions  in  America — expulsion  of  the 
French,  969-975,  982;  first  English 

penal  colonies  in  Australia,  983,  1166; 
colonial  policy  and  measures  of  George 
III.,  989-995;  revolt  of  the  American 
colonies — War  of  Independence,  995- 
999,  1002-1004;  the  English  colonies  be¬ 
come  American  States,  1004  (see  United 
States  of  America) ;  Cape  Colony  taken 
from  the  Dutch  by  the  English,  1169;  re¬ 
volt  and  independence  of  Spanish  Ameri¬ 
can  colonies,  1156-1162;  race^  conflict, 
slave-raising  and  independence  in  Hayti, 
1162-1165;  Brazil  an  independent  em¬ 
pire,  1165-1166;  confederation  of 
British-American  colonies,  1270-1271 ; 
projects  of  imperial  federation,  1340;  re¬ 
vival  of  colonial  ambitions  in  France, 
1285;  European  partitioning  of  Africa, 
1303-1305;  entrance  of  the  American  re¬ 
public  upon  a  policy  of  colonial  empire, 
1320-1323;  federal  union  of  the  “Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Australia,”  1328;  French 
in  Africa,  1348;  Union  of  South  Africa, 
1415 

Colonna,  the,  551 

Color,  classification  of  men  by,  10,  13-17 
Colorado,  749,  1204 
Columba,  St.,  334 
Columbia,  District  of,  1208,  1240 
Columbus,  Christopher:  (portrait),  626- 
627,  657,  675-678 
Comitia  tributa,  the,  253 
Commerce.  See  Trade 
Commission  Government  in  the  U.  S.,  1402, 
1403 

Committee  of  public  safety;  Massachu¬ 
setts,  996;  France,  1037 
Committees  of  correspondence,  993-994 
Commodus,  302 

“Common  Sense,”  Paine’s  pamphlet,  1003 
Commons — communes — third  estate:  alli¬ 
ance  with  the  crown  in  feudal  France, 
414-416;  differing  relations  to  monarchy 
and  aristocracy  in  feudal  England  and 
France,  429—431;  development  of  repre¬ 
sentation  in  the  English  parliament,  495— 
497 ;  early  advantages  of  the  commons  in 
Spain — popular  institutions  and  their 
loss,  501-504;  strengthened  in  England 
by  the  Hundred  Years  War,  524;  third 
estate  organized  as  National  Assembly  in 
France,  1029 

Commons,  house  of.  See  Parliament,  the 
English 


Commonwealth,  the  English,  852-853 
Commune  of  Paris,  (1792),  1034,  1264 
Communes.  See  Commons 
Compromise  of  1850,  1208,  1211 
Comte,  Isidore  Auguste,  1086 
Concord,  battle  of,  997 
Concordat  of  1851,  1366 
CondA  Louis  I„  prince  de,  644,  769,  772 
Conde,  Louis  II.,  de  Bourbon,  prince  de 
(“the  Great”),  857,  864,  910 
Condottiere,  554 

Confederacies:  Greek  in  general,  132;  of 
Delos,  209;  of  the  Franks  and  Alemanni, 
307;  See  also  Leagues 
Confederate  States  of  America,  1232-1255 
Confederations:  of  the  United  States  of 
America  (under  “Articles  of  Confedera¬ 
tion”),  1019;  of  the  Rhine,  1107;  Ger¬ 
manic  confederation  (1815),  1138-1139; 
of  Columbia,  1157,  1159  of  Argentine 
provinces,  1158;  Confederate  States 
of  America,  1232;  North  German 
Confederation,  1261;  federal  empire  of 
Austria-Hungary,  1262 ;  federal  Germanic 
empire,  1264;  confederation  of  the  Do¬ 
minion  of  Canada,  1270-1271;  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia,  1328; 
Union  of  South  Africa,  1415,  See,  also, 
Leagues 

Confession  of  Augsburg,  708 
Confucius,  28,  104,  154,  158 
Congo  Association — Congo  Free  State, 
1303-1304 

Congregational  churches,  882 
Connaught,  852 

Connecticut,  883,  886,  891, 932, 935, 938, 941 
Conon,  215 

Conrad  II.,  the  Salic,  421 
Conrad  of  Franconia,  416 
Conrad  and  Conradin,  of  Sicily,  464 
Conscription  Act,  in  the  U.  S.,  1244,  1247 
Conservative  party,  British,  1179,  1265, 
1266 

Constance,  council  of,  545,  550 
Constantine,  called  “the  great,”  204,  311 
Constantine  XIII.  (Palteologus),  353,  572, 
573 

Constantine,  of  Greece,  1100,  1381 
Constantinople,  313,  318,  364-365,  387,  392, 
393,  442,  446,  470-472,  570,  572,  572- 
574,  682 

Constantinople,  treaty  of,  1385 
Constantius,  309 

“Constellation,”  the  frigate,  1058 
“Constitution,”  the  frigate,  1129 
Constitutional  measures  and  questions:  of 
Lycurgus  (Spartan),  134;  of  Solon 
(Athenian),  138-141;  of  Cleisthenes 
(Athenian),  171;  of  the  Roman  republic, 
144,  176,  235-236,  252-254;  of  Sulla  (for 
Rome),  264-267;  organization  of  the 
Roman  empire  by  Augustus,  282;  its 
re-organization  by  Diocletian,  309;  Eng¬ 
lish  Magna  Carta,  342,  344,  346,  492; 
development  of  the  English  parliament, 
348-349,  495—497;  aristocratic  republic 
of  Venice,  472;  democratic  republic  of 
Florence,  474—476;  early  popular  institu¬ 
tions  in  Spain,  502-504;  “golden  bull”  of 
Charles  IV. — constitution  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  542-544;  Savonarola’s 
constitution  for  the  Florentine  republic, 
664;  Ieyasu's  political  reconstruction  of 
Japan,  801-805;  the  English  Petition  of 
Right,  843;  the  English  Instrument  of 
Government  and  Humble  Petition  and 
Advice,  854;  elective  monarchy  and 
‘‘liberum  veto”  in  Poland,  870;  repre- 
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sentative  colonial  government  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  875;  in  Maryland,  878;  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  restricted  by  church  lines,  882; 
the  first  of  written  constitutions  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  883;  Declaration  and  Bill  of 
Rights  and  Act  of  Settlement  in  England, 
904-905;  Locke’s  constitution  for  the 
Carolinas,  931;  Pennsylvania  “frame  of 
government,”  932-934;  the  new  charter 
of  Massachusetts,  944;  Articles  of  Con¬ 
federation  and  Federal  Constitution  of 
the  U.  S.  of  America,  1019-1020;  French 
constitution  of  1791,  1033;  of  1795,  1039, 
of  1799,  1045;  Polish  constitution  of 
1791,  1049;  American  constitutional 

questions  raised  by  Hamilton’s  financial 
measures — doctrine  of  “  implied  powers  ’  ’ 
— lasting  divisions  of  party,  1051—1054; 
Marshall’s  constitutional  decisions  in  the 
U.  S.,  1060,  1091;  Jefferson’s  doctrines 
and  their  modification,  1120,  1121,  1124; 
constitution-making  in  Spain  and  Italy 
suppressed  by  the  Holy  Alliance,  1140- 
1141;  constitution  of  Portugal_  (1820) , 
1140;  first  reform  of  parliament  in  Great 
Britain,  1140;  second  reform,  1177; 
third  reform,  1265;  constitutional  de¬ 
mands  of  1848 — republican  constitution 
in  France — Germanic  national  assembly 
— grant  of  constitution  in  Prussia,  1181- 
1186;  new  federal  constitution  in  Swit¬ 
zerland,  1186;  amendments  to  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  U.  S.,  1256;  distinct  con¬ 
stitutions  for  Austria  and  Hungary  in  a 
federal  empire,  1262;  constitution  of  the 
federal  Germanic  empire,  1264,  1289; 
revision  of  constitution  of  French  repub¬ 
lic,  1285;  constitutional  demands  in 
Russia — promised  representation  for  the 
people  (1905),  1295;  adoption  of  a 

written  constitution  in  Japan,  1299;  re¬ 
publican  form  of  government  in  China, 
1390;  creation  of  Duma  etc.  in  Russia, 
1355,  British  North  American  union, 
1270,  South  African  union,  1415  and 
Australian,  1328 
Continental  army,  the,  998 
Continental  congress:  the  first,  995;  the 
second,  998,  1004 
Continental  currency,  1013 
Continental  system,  Napoleon’s,  1105,  1109 
Contreras,  battle  of,  1204 
Copper:  primitive  use,  9-10;  gives  Cyprus 
its  name,  147 
“Copperheads,”  1243 
Conway  cabal,  the,  1009 
Cook,  voyages  of  captain  James,  983 
Cooke,  sir  William  F.,  1070 
Cooper,  James  Fenimore,  1084 
Coote,  sir  Eyre,  981,  1021 
Copan,  747 

Copenhagen,  Nelson’s  bombardment  of, 
1105 


Copernicus,  628-629 

Corcyra  (Corfu),  13S 

Cordeliers,  club  of  the,  1031 

Cordova,  389,  500 

Cordova,  Gonsalvo  di,  686 

Corfu.  See  Corcyra 

Corinth,  133,  134,  135,  136,  173,  212,  215 


Coriolanus,  191 

Corn  laws,  British,  1093,  1136,  1178 
Corneille,  Pierre,  831 
Coriolanus,  191 
Cornelia,  255-256 

Cornwallis,  Charles,  marquis,  1006,  1012, 
1015-1016 


Coronado,  Francisco,  749  _ 

Correggio,  Antonio  Allegri  da,  634 
Cort,  Henry,  1024 
Cortes,  the  Spanish,  503 
Cort&s,  Hernando:  649,  730-737 
Cos,  137 

Coster,  Laurent,  652 
Cotton,  John,  822 
Cotton  famine  in  England,  1246 
Cotton-gin,  Whitney’s,  1148 
Council  for  New  England,  844 
Council  of  ancients  and  council  of  five 
hundred  (French),  1039 
“Council  of  Blood,”  761 
Council  of  Ten,  Venetian,  473 
Councils  of  the  church:  of  Nicrea,  312-314; 
of  Clermont,  439;  of  Pisa,  549-550;  of 
Constance,  545,  550;  of  Basel,  548,  550; 
of  Florence,  572;  of  Trent,  728—729 
Country  party,  in  England,  898 
County,  the  Virginia,  937 
Coup  d’  6tat  of  Napoleon  III.,  1186 
Court,  the  French,  717 
Courtray,  battle  of,  486 
Courts  of  law,  royal:  strengthened  in 
France,  482;  in  England,  489 
Couthon,  Georges,  829,  1037 
Covenant,  national,  in  Scotland,  847 
Covenant,  Solemn  league  and,  850 
Covenanters,  Scottish,  900 
Cowpens,  battle  of  the,  1015 
Cowper,  William,  833 
Cranach,  Lucas,  635 

Cranial  theories  of  race-classification,  13—17 

Crassus,  195,  264,  266,  270,  273 

Cr6cy,  battle  of,  517 

Crespy,  treaty  of,  710 

Crete,  93-97,  137,  471  871,  1376-1378 

Crimea.  See  Bosporus,  kingdom  of 

Crimea:  conquest  by  Russia,  1049 

Crimean  war,  1187 

Crisis,  commercial,  of  1837,  1194-1197 

Croatans,  the,  794 

Croatia,  408,  563 

Croesus,  160 

Cromlechs,  8 

Crompton’s  invention,  1024 
Cromwell,  Oliver:  (portrait),  811,  813, 
849-855,  889,  890,  897 
Cromwell,  Richard,  854 
Cromwell,  Thomas,  643,  720 
Cromwellian  settlement  of  Ireland,  852 
Crookes,  sir  William,  1075 
Crown  colonies,  936 
Crown  Point,  973,  975,  1002 
Crucifixion  of  Jesus,  290 
Crusades:  leaders  and  chief  characters, 
340-343;  causes — successive  movements 
— effects,  435-457 ;  treacherous  conquest 
of  Constantinople,  470-472;  crusade 
against  the  Albigenses,  478-479;  cru¬ 
sades  of  Louis  IX.,  481;  crusade  of 
Edward  I.,  496;  Spanish  crusade  against 
the  Moors,  502;  crusade  against  the 
Hussites,  547 

Cuba,  676,  1162,  1321-1323 
Culloden,  battle  of,  560 
Cumberland,  William  Augustus,  duke  of, 
960,  968 
Cunaxa,  214 
Cunctator,  the,  191 
Cuneiform  writing  deciphered,  47-48 
Curfew,  604 

Curie,  Pierre,  1075,  1372 
Curie,  Marie,  1075,  1373 
Curtis,  George  W.,  1085,  1313 
Curtius,  Ernst,  1085 
Curzola,  battle  of,  412 
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Curzon,  George  Nathaniel,  first  earl  of 
Kedleston,  1100,  1413 
Custozza,  battles  of,  1182,  1262 
Cuthbert,  St.,  335 
Cuvier,  baron  Georges,  1074 
Cyaxares,  125 
Cyme,  137 

Cynoscephalse,  battle  of,  247 
Cyprus,  89,  137,  147,  300,  870,  1298 
Cyrene,  Cyrenaica,  138,  220,  226,  300,  1362 
Cyrus  the  Great,  27,  151,  159—165 
Cyrus  the  younger,  214 
Czar,  the  title,  869 

Dacia — Dacians,  299,  308 
Daguerre,  Louis  Jacques,  1075 
Daimios,  804,  1275—1276 
Dalton,  John,  1074 

Damascus,  75,  86,  107,  109—110,  111,  387, 
389,  566 

Dan,  tribe  of,  81,  83 
Dana,  James  Dwight,  1074 
Danelaw,  the,  404 
Danes.  See  Northmen 
Danish  conquest  of  England,  405,  426 
Dante,  (portrait),  354,  474,  586 
Danton,  Georges  Jacques,  829,  830,  1034, 
1035,  1038 

Danube,  the:  bridged  by  Darius,  168-169 
Danzig,  free  state  of,  1108 
Darius  Codomannus,  218-221 
Darius  Nothus,  214 
Darius  the  Great,  166-169 
Dark  ages  of  Europe,  356-357 
Darnley,  Henry  Stuart,  lord,  785 
Darwin,  Charles:  (portrait),  1076-1077 
Davenport,  John,  885 
David,  (statue)  25,  26,  84-89 
Davis,  Jefferson,  (portrait),  1096;  1232, 
1254 

Davy,  sir  Humphry,  1074 
De  Kalb,  baron  Johann,  1009,  1013 
De  Quincy,  Thomas,  1084 
De  Witt,  Cornelius,  908 
De  Witt,  John,  868,  908,  910 
Deak,  Ferencz,  1099 
Deborah,  the  prophetess,  82 
Decatur,  captain  Stephen,  1129 
Decius,  308,  310 

Declaration  of  Independence,  American, 
1004 

Deerfield,  945 

“Defender  of  the  Faith,”  721 
Defoe,  Daniel,  832-833,  834,  907 
Delaware,  or  Delawarr,  Thomas  West, 
baron,  798 

Delaware,  891,  931-932,  933 
Delaware  river,  Washington’s  crossing  of 
the,  1006 

Delhi,  438,  566,  977,  982,  1223,  1414 
Delian  league,  209 
Della  Scala  family,  558 
Delos,  137,  209 

Deluge,  Babylonian  legend  of,  54-55 
Demagogues,  Greek,  210,  212 
Democracy — Democratic  institutions:  First 
evolution  in  Greece,  133;  development  in 
Athens,  140-141,  177;  evolution  at 

Rome,  176,  235—236;  degeneration  at 
Athens,  209—210;  degeneration  at  Rome, 
252-256,  260;  early  political  influence  of 
the  English  commons,  430;  radical 
democracy  of  Florence,  475;  develop¬ 
ment  of  popular  representation  in  the 
English  parliament,  495-497 ;  democratic 
doctrines  of  Wiclif’s  time  in  England, 
526-527 ;  doctrines  of  the  Hussites  in 
Bohemia,  546-547;  loss  of  popular  free¬ 


dom  in  Italian  republics  —  rise  of 
“despots”  and  oligarchies,  555-557; 
monasteries  as  democratic  institutions, 
619;  weakened  in  England  by  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses,  671—673;  crushed  in  Spain 
and  the  Netherlands  by  Charles  V.,  697, 
699;  at  issue  in  England  between  king 
and  parliament,  841-852;  overborne  by 
Cromwell  and  his  army,  852—854;  intro¬ 
duced  in  Virginia  and  Maryland  colonies, 
875,  878;  narrowed  in  the  Massachusetts 
colony  by  a  religious  restriction,  882; 
amplified  in  Connecticut,  883 ;  rise  of  the 
English  system  of  ministerial  govern¬ 
ment,  906;  Pennsylvania  “frame  of 
government” — political  likeness  and  dif¬ 
ferences  among  English-American  colon¬ 
ies,  934-936;  local  government  in  Eng¬ 
lish  colonies,  937-938;  political  claims  of 
the  colonists,  947-949;  character  of  the 
British  parliament  under  Walpole  and 
after,  956;  temporary  check  to  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  English  democracy  under  George 
III.,  987—989;  revolution  in  the  American 
colonies — creation  of  the  federal  republic 
of  the  United  States,  988-999,  1002-1020; 
the  stir  of  democratic  ideas  in  France — 
the  great  revolution,  1025-1045;  France 
unprepared  for  republican  institutions, 
1043;  democratic  institutions  made  com¬ 
mon  in  the  19th  century,  1068,  1102— 
1104;  forming  of  independent  republics 
in  Spanish  America,  1156-1162;  begin¬ 
ning  of  parliamentary  reform  in  Great 
Britain — an  aristocratic  class  yielding  to 
the  democratic  mass,  1174-1177;  revolu¬ 
tionary  movements  and  constitutional 
demands  of  1848 — second  republic  in 
France — Germanic  national  assembly, 
1181—1186;  constitutions  in  Austria  and 
Hungary,  1262;  in  the  federal  Germanic 
empire,  1264;  birth  of  the  third  republic 
in  France,  1264-1265;  second  reform  of 
the  British  parliament,  1265;  short¬ 
lived  republic  in  Spain,  1268;  growing 
strength  of  third  French  republic,  1284; 
spread  of  democratic  ideas  in  Germany, 
1291;  a  representative  parliament  in 
Japan,  1299;  creation  of  the  republic  of 
Cuba,  1321-1323;  formation  of  the 
federal  republic  of  Brazil,  1327;  spread 
of  democracy  in  the  Old  W’orld,  1330- 
1331;  formation  of  republic  in  Portugal, 
1368;  creation  of  National  Duma  in 
Russia,  1355;  constitutional  reform  in 
Turkey,  1375;  establishment  of  a  repub¬ 
lic  in  China,  1390 

Democratic  party,  American,  1154,  1212, 
1214,  1216 

Democratic-Republican  party.  See  Repub¬ 
lican  party  (American) — the  first 
Demosthenes  (portrait),  189,  216,  227 
Denmark.  See  Scandinavian  countries 
Derby,  Edward  Stanley,  earl  of,  1266 
Descartes,  Rend,  834 
Despotism.  See  Monarchy 
Despots.  See  Tyrants 
Dessalines,  Jean  Jacques,  1165 
Detroit,  975,  1129 
Dewey,  admiral  George,  1321 
Diadochi,  the,  225 

Dialectics  of  the  schoolmen,  449,  578-584 

Dias,  Bartholomew,  657 

Diaspora,  the  Jewish,  230,  300 

Diaz,  Porfirio,  1273,  1327,  1406,  1407 

Dickens,  Charles,  (portrait),  1083 

Dickinson,  John,  827,  992 

Dieskau,  baron  Ludwig  August,  972,  973 
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Diet,  Germanic:  of  Worms,  695;  of  Spire3, 
697,  705 

Didius  Julianus,  303 
Dietrich  von  Berne,  331 
Dingley  tariff  act,  1320 
Dinwiddie,  Robert,  970 
Diocletian,  204,  308-311 
Directory,  French,  1040-1045 
Disraeli,  Benjamin,  earl  of  Beaconsfield, 
1084,  1094,  1179,  1265-M267,  1280,  1282 
Dissenters — Nonconformists,  English:  per¬ 
secution  under  Charles  II.,  897;  “indul¬ 
gence”  by  James  II.,  901—903;  political 
disabilities  removed,  1146;  universities 
opened  to  them,  1266 
Doge  of  Venice,  472 
Dolichocephalic  heads,  13 
Dolmens,  8 

Dominic,  St. — Dominicans,  347,  455—456 
Domitian,  202,  298 
Domriimy,  534 

Don  John  of  Austria.  See  John  (Don)  of 
Austria 

Donauworth,  781 
Donelson,  Fort,  1236 
Dorchester  Heights,  1003 
Doria,  Andrea,  705 
Dorians,  97-99,  133-135,  136,  137 
Dort,  762 

DorylEeum,  battle  of,  439—440 
Dostoevski,  Feodor  Mikhaylovich,  1080 
Douai,  seminary  at,  785 
Douglas,  Stephen  A„  1095,  1211, 1214,  1215 
Doumergue,  Gaston,  1348 
Draconian  code,  140 
Draft  riot,  New  York,  1247 
Drake,  sir  Francis,  649-650,  790-792 
Drama:  Greek,  186,  211;  medieval,  354 
Dragiana,  211 
Dred  Scott  decision,  1214 
Dresden,  967,  968 
Dreyfus  affair,  1287 
Drumclog,  battle  of,  901 
Drusus,  283 
Dryden,  John,  832 
Du  Guesclin,  Bertrand,  519 
Dumas,  Alexandre,  1079 
Dunbar,  battle  of,  853 
Dundee,  Viscount.  See  Claverhouse 
Dundonald.  See  Cochrane 
Dupleix,  marquis  Joseph  Francois,  976-979 
Duquesne,  Fort,  970,  972,  974 
Durazzo,  besieged,  1387 
Dilrer,  Albrecht,  635,  655 
Durham,  John  George  Lambton,  earl  of, 
1217 

Dutch.  See  Netherlands 

Dutch  Republic.  See  Netherlands,  United 

Dwellings,  mediaeval,  597-604,  607-609 

Early,  general  Jubal  A.,  1250 
East  Anglia,  376,  379,  404 
East  India  Co.,  Dutch,  767 
East  India  Co.,  English:  792.  See  India 
Eastern  Empire:  See  Empire,  Eastern 
Roman 
Ebbsfleet,  375 
Ebroin,  384 

Ecbatana,  125,  220  , 

Economics.  See  Industrial  history,  Trade, 
Monetary  questions,  Tariffs 
Ecuador,  1156,  1157,  1159,  1406 
Eddas,  the,  330,  452 
Eddy,  Mary  Baker,  1086 
Edgehill,  battle  of,  849 
Edict  of  Nantes,  778;  revoked  by  Louis 
XIV.,  912 

Edict  of  Restitution,  862 
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Edison,  Thomas  A.,  (portrait),  1071,  1075 
Edomites,  77-78,  86,  107,  128,  268 
Education:  ancient  Persian,  151-153; 

philosophical  schools  and  teachers  at 
Athens,  184-187;  the  Alexandrian  uni¬ 
versity,  229;  schools  of  Charlemagne, 
335-337;  rise  of  mediaeval  universities 
and  schools,  346—348;  educational  work 
of  the  church  in  the  “dark  ages”  of 
Europe,  358,  380;  early  Irish  schools, 
380-381;  rise  of  medieval  universities 
and  city  schools,  346-348,  44S-450;  the 
scholastic  education  and  its  fruits,  582— 
583;  common  schools  at  the  end  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  587-591 ;  in  Spanish  colonial 
Mexico,  746;  early  schools  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts — Harvard  college,  881;  Yale  col¬ 
lege,  949;  English  education  acts,  1266, 
1283,  1332,  education  measures  in  France 
— the  law  of  associations,  1289;  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  freed  blacks  of  the  south,  1309 
Edward  I.,  of  England:  (portrait),  348, 
496—498,  514 

Edward  II.,  of  England,  515 
Edward  III.,  of  England,  515—524 
Edward  IV.,  of  England,  540,  671-672 
Edward  VI.,  of  England,  722-723 
Edward  VII.,  of  England,  1098,  1332,  1337 
Edward  the  Gonfessor,  427 
Edward,  the  Elder,  405 
Egbert,  378-379 

Egmont,  Lamoral,  count  of,  760-761 
Egospotami,  battle  of,  212 
Egypt:  beginning  of  historic  records,  2; 
early  chief  characters,  21-25;  antiquity 
of  habitation,  34;  prehistoric  remains,  35 ; 
decipherment  of  hieroglyphs,  37;  early 
history,  38-45;  religion  and  morals,  42— 
43;  conquest  by  the  Hyksos,  40-41; 
period  of  Hyksos  domination,  62-64;  the 
Eighteenth  Dynasty  —  conquests  of 
Thothmes  I.  and  III. — reign  of  Amen- 
hotep  III.,  64-67;  the  Nineteenth 
Dynasty — Ramses  II.,  the  pharaoh  of  the 
oppression  of  Israel — the  exodus  of  Israel, 
68,  75;  the  Twentieth  Dynasty — decay 
of  the  nation,  68-69;  wars  of  Shishalc, 
108;  war  with  Assyria,  116-118;  con¬ 
quest  by  the  Assyrians,  119;  preceding 
events,  119-121;  recovery  of  indepen¬ 
dence,  121;  relations  with  the  Greeks, 
121—138;  campaigns  of  Necho  II.  in 
Asia,  126-127;  war  with  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar,  128;  conquest  by  Cambyses — 
subjection  to  Persia,  165;  half  a  century 
of  independence,  214;  submission  to 
Alexander,  219—220;  the  kingdom  of  the 
Ptolemies  founded,  224-229;  its  decline 
and  decay,  247-248,  269-270;  Csesar  and 
Cleopatra,  275-276;  Mark  Antony  and 
Cleopatra — Egypt  becomes  a  Roman 
province,  282;  Jewish  revolt,  300;  over¬ 
run  by  Persians,  392;  Mohammedan 
conquest,  387 ;  conquest  by  Saladin,  441 ; 
subjugated  by  the  Ottoman  Turks,  870; 
conquest  by  Bonaparte,  1043;  expulsion 
of  the  French — rise  of  Mehemet  Ali  to 
power,  1143-1144;  reign  of  his  fourth 
successor,  Ismail  Pasha,  _  khedive — 
extravagant  splendors — opening  of  the 
Suez  canal,  1274;  bankruptcy — English 
and  French  intervention  —  Egyptian 
finances  under  foreign  control — deposi¬ 
tion  of  Ismail — Arabi’s  revolt,  suppressed 
by  England — British  dictatorial  rights  in 
Egypt,  1300—1301;  subjugation  of  the 
Sudan  by  general  Gordon — rising  of  the 
“Mahdi”— Gordon’s  fatal  attempt  to 
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rescue  Egyptian  garrisons — Wolseley’s 
expedition — abandonment  of  the  Sudan 
for  eleven  years — its  final  conquest,  1301— 
1302 

Eidgenossen,  559 

Eighteenth  Egyptian  dynasty,  64-66 
Elam— Elamites,  52,  53,  54,  55,  70,  106 
El  Caney,  battle  of,  1321 
El  Dorado,  750,  794 
Elba,  1118 

Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  476-477,  490 
Elector  Palatine,  Frederick  V.,  781-782 
Electoral  commission,  1308 
Electors,  Germanic,  468,  542-544 
Electrical  science  and  invention,  1070-1072 
Elephantine,  temples  at,  65 
Eliot,  George,  pseud,  Marian  Evans  Cross, 
1084 

Eliot,  sir  John,  811,  814,  845 
Elijah,  110 
Elisha,  110 

Elizabeth,  of  England:  647,  722,  724,  783— 
787 

Elizabeth,  of  Parma,  928 
Elizabeth,  of  Russia,  985 
Elizabeth  Stuart,  queen  of  Bohemia,  859, 
905 

Elsass.  See  Alsace 

Emancipation:  of  slaves  in  British  colonies, 
1176;  in  Mexico,  1205;  in  the  District  of 
Columbia — urged  by  president  Lincoln 
for  the  border  slave  States,  1240;  his 
proclamation  of  emancipation  in  the 
rebellious  States,  1242;  extinction  of 
slavery  in  the  U.  S.  by  Thirteenth  consti¬ 
tutional  amendment,  1256;  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  serfs  in  Russia,  1269 
Embargo  act,  1125 
Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  1082,  1085 
Emperor-elect,  the  title,  669 
Emperor,  origin  of  the  title,  276 
Empire,  Eastern  Roman,  or  Greek,  or 
Byzantine  (for  prior  history  see  Rome) : 
reign  of  Leo  the  Isaurian — breaking  of 
relations  between  Rome  and  Constanti¬ 
nople,  394,  400;  corruption  of  the  court — - 
struggle  with  Seldjuk  Turks — reign  of 
Alexius  Comnenus — gains  from  the  early 
crusades — loss  of  commerce,  442-443; 
crusading  conquest  of  Constantinople — 
Greek  emperors  supplanted — the  Latin 
empire  and  its  fall,  446,  470-471; 
struggles  with  the  Ottoman  Turks — fall 
of  Constantinople  and  the  empire,  559- 
565,  569-574;  the  first  French,  1106;  the 
Austrian  (as  successor  to  the  Holy  Ro¬ 
man),  1108;  the  Brazilian,  1165-1166; 
the  Second  French,  1168;  its  fall,  1264; 
the  Austro-Hungarian  empire,  1262;  the 
federal  Germanic  empire,  1264;  Maximili¬ 
an’s  in  Mexico,  1272 

Empire,  Germanic-Roman,  or  Holy  Roman: 
named  “Holy  Roman”  by  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  349,  462 ;  founded  by  Charle¬ 
magne,  400-402;  its  dissolution,  413- 
414;  revived  by  Otho  the  Great,  416- 
422;  the  Franconian  emperors — the  war 
of  investitures — Henry  IV.  and  Gregory 
VII.,  422,  426,  459;  the  Hohenstaufens — 
Frederick  Barbarossa — Frederick  II. — - 
conflicts  in  Italy  and  "with  the  popes,  459— 
464;  the  empire  become  a  fiction  and  a 
name,  464—465;  the  college  of  “electors” 
— the  “greatinterregnum,”  468;  named  by 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  349, 462 ;  weakness 
under  Frederick  III. — continuous  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  crown  by  the  house  of  Austria 


• — marriage  unions  of  the  houses  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  Burgundy  and  Spain — Maximilian  I. , 
667-670;  Charles  V.,  emperor,  641,  693— 
695;  the  empire  in  the  Thirty  Years  War, 
859-865;  in  the  wars  with  Louis  XIV., 
913-918;  increasing  alienation  of  the  em¬ 
peror,  as  an  Austrian  sovereign,  from 
German  interests,  919—921;  in  the  quad¬ 
ruple  alliance  against  Spain,  928;  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  nominal  empire,  1108 

Empire,  Latin,  446,  472 

Empire,  Roman.  See  Rome 

Encomiendo3,  742 

Encyclopedists,  the,  1027 

Endicott,  John,  845 

Enghien,  Louis  de  Bourbon  Cond§,  due  d\ 
1106 

England  (for  early  history  see  Britain) : 
conquest  by  German  tribes,  376-377; 
destruction  of  Roman  civilization — ex¬ 
tinction  of  Christianity,  357,  377—378; 
West  Saxon  supremacy,  379;  conquests 
and  settlements  of  the  Danes— King 
Alfred’s  struggle  with  them — their  sub¬ 
jugation — later  Danish  conquest  of  the 
kingdom — Canute,  404-405;  Norman 
conquest,  429-431;  loss  of  Normandy  by 
King  John,  477;  under  the  Norman  kings, 
486-488;  under  the  Angevin  or  early 
Plantagenet  kings — Henry  II.  and  the 
upbuilding  of  English  law — John,  and 
Magna  Carta — Henry  III.,  Edward  I., 
and  the  development  of  parliament,  488- 
498;  the  Hundred  Years  War  with  France 
in  its  first  stage,  513,  514-522;  the  Black 
Death  and  its  social  effects,  524;  the  Wat 
Tyler  rebellion — Democratic  doctrines — 
Wiclif  and  the  Lollards — Richard  II. — 
his  deposition — Chaucer  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  great  literature — Henry  IV., 
525-531;  the  Hundred  Years  War  in  its 
second  stage — conquests  of  Henry  V.  and 
their  loss,  531-537;  the  rival  houses  of 
Lancaster  and  York — Wars  of  the  Roses, 
537-541;  schools  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
590;  the  nation  solidified  by  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses — weakening  of  the  aristocracy 
— political  incapacity  of  the  commons — 
growing  absolutism  of  the  monarchy, 
671—672;  Edward  IV. — usurpation  and 
overthrow  of  Richard  III. — advent  of  the 
Tudors — Henry  VII.,  672—674,  643; 

entrance  into  eastern  trade,  684;  Henry 
VIII.,  642-644;  his  marriage  to  Cather¬ 
ine  of  Aragon,  719;  the  question  of 
divorce — rupture  with  the  papacy — 
separation  of  the  church  in  England  from 
Rome — the  King’s  marriages,  718-722; 
the  Reformation  under  Edward  VI. — 
Catholicism  restored  by  Mary,  722-724; 
Protestantism  restored  by  Elizabeth — 
Calvinistic  influences — claims  of  Mary 
Stuart  to  the  crown — Catholic  hostility 
to  Elizabeth — captivity  and  execution  of 
Mary  Stuart — the  Spanish  armada — the 
Elizabethan  age,  647,  783-7S7;  piratical 
warfare  with  Spain — Hawkins  and  the 
slave-trade — exploits  of  Drake — opening 
of  the  English  maritime  career — the  East 
India  Co.,  789-793;  Dutch  and  English 
in  eastern  seas,  766;  American  claims 
asserted — Gilbert’s  and  Raleigh’s  coloniz¬ 
ing  attempts — the  chartering  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Co. — the  Jamestown  settlement — 
the  London  Co.  and  its  new  charter,  793— 
799;  Janies  I. — his  character  and  reign, 
811,  S38-841;  Charles  I.,  his  character, 
811;  his  conflicts  with  parliament,  841- 
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849;  civil  war — captivity  and  execution 
of  the  king,  849-852 ;  the  Commonwealth 
— the  Protectorate  of  Cromwell — the  res¬ 
toration  of  monarchy,  852-855;  English 
colonies  in  America  under  the  first 
Stuarts,  the  Commonwealth  and  Protec¬ 
torate,  874—890;  ignoble  reign  of  Charles 
II. — revenges  of  the  royalists — persecu¬ 
tion  of  nonconformists — the  king  a  pen¬ 
sioner  of  Louis  XIV. — pretended  “popish 
plot” — origin  of  Whig  and  Tory  parties, 
896-901 ;  alliance  with  Louis  XIV. 
against  the  Dutch,  908;  reign  of  James 
II.— the  Monmouth  rebellion — "bloody 
assizes  ” — declaration  of  indulgence — - 
revolution  and  flight  of  the  king,  901-902; 
constitutional  settlement  of  the  mon¬ 
archy  under  William  and  Mary,  903-905; 
effects  of  the  revolution  in  American 
colonies,  944—947 ;  rise  of  the  system  of 
ministerial  government  under  Anne — 
evolution  of  organized  political  parties — 
union  of  England  and  Scotland  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain — literature  of 
the  reign  of  Anne,  905-907;  England  in 
the  wars  with  Louis  XIV. — victories  of 
Marlborough — Peace  of  Utrecht — acqui¬ 
sition  of  Gibraltar,  Minorca,  Nova  Scotia, 
Newfoundland  and  Hudson’s  Bay,  912- 
919;  American  colonies  in  the  wars,  945; 
England  in  quadruple  alliance  against 
Spain,  928-929;  conquest  of  New  Neth- 
erland — royal  grants  of  the  Carolinas, 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania — three 
classes  of  English  colonies  in  America, 
930-938;  growth  of  antagonism  between 
home  government  and  American  colonies, 
947—949 ;  first  footings  in  India,  950-951 ; 
reign  of  the  first  Georges — further  weak¬ 
ening  of  the  prestige  of  royalty — evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  British  premier  and  cabinet, 
under  Walpole — futile  Jacobite  risings — 
the  South  Sea  Bubble,  955-959;  in  the 
War  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  965;  in 
the  Seven  Years  War — conquest  of 
French  possessions  in  America — estab¬ 
lishment  of  British  empire  in  India,  982; 
exploration  of  the  Pacific — possession 
taken  of  Australia,  982-984;  George  III. 
— his  offensive  colonial  policy,  987-998; 
revolt  of  the  American  colonies,  997; 
acknowledgment  of  their  independence, 
1016-1018;  wars  with  France,  Spain  and 
Holland — fresh  conflicts  in  India — War¬ 
ren  Hastings — concessions  to  Ireland  and 
to  the  Catholics — 'Gordon  riots — great 
invention — the  steam  engine — industrial 
revolution,  1020-1025;  forced  to  war 
with  revolutionary  France,  1037;  battle 
of  the  Nile — Nelson’s  victory,  1043;  first 
period  of  Napoleonic  wars — England 
alone  in  war — “continental  system” 
undertaken  against  her — Pitt’s  coalition 
broken  at  Austerlitz — Nelson’s  victory  at 
Trafalgar,  1104-1108;  death  of  Pitt — • 
“ministry  of  all  the  talents” — death  of 
Fox — vain  efforts  for  the  relief  of  the 
Catholic  Irish — their  centuries  of  oppres¬ 
sion — parliamentary  union  of  Ireland 
with  Great  Britain,  1109-1111;  warfare 
with  Napoleon  by  destruction  of  neutral 
trade — orders  in  council,  1112-1114; 
right  of  search  claimed.  for  navy — its 
exercise  on  American  ships,  1124;  -war 
with  the  United  States,  1128-1134; 
popular  distress  during  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  prolonged  afterward  by  iniquitous 
corn  laws — death  of  George  III.,  1136- 
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1137;  Canning’s  opposition  to  the  Holy- 
Alliance,  1141;  corn  laws  moderated — 
dissenters  relieved — Catholic  “emancipa¬ 
tion”  accomplished,  1146;  acquisition  of 
Cape  Colony,  1169;  introduction  and 
rapid  extension  of  railways,  1172;  first 
reform  of  parliament — abolition  of 

slavery  in  British  colonies,  1174-1177; 
alliance  with  France  and  Sardinia  against 
Russia  in  Crimean  War,  1187;  disastrous 
Afghan  war — expansion  of  Indian  empire 
— great  Sepoy  revolt — transfer  of  Indian 
government  to  the  crown,  1221-1223; 
“opium  war”  and  second  war  with  China 
1223-1226;  attitude  toward  the  U.  S.  in 
the  civil  war,  1245;  settlement  of 
“Alabama  claims,”  1258,  1266;  second 
reform  of  parliament — measures  of  Glad¬ 
stone  and  the  Liberal  party — disestab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Irish  church,  1265-1267; 
Beaconsfield  and  imperialism — Glad¬ 
stone — third  reform  of  parliament — 
Irish  home  rule  bills — breaking  of  liberal 
party,  1280-1282;  Conservative  and 
Liberal  Unionist  ministries — Irish  meas¬ 
ures — education  acts — revived  imperial¬ 
ism  and  protectionism,  1283;  death  of 
Queen  Victpria — accession  of  Edward 
VII.,  1098;  intervention  in  Egypt — sup¬ 
pression  of  Arabi’s  revolt — acquisition  of 
predominant  rights,  1300-1302;  colonial 
expansions  in  Africa,  1304-1305;  Boer 
war,  1305—1307;  educational  reform — 
tariff  reform — foreign  relations — influ¬ 
ence  of  Edward  VII.,  1332—1337;  acces¬ 
sion  of  George  V.,  1337;  veto  power  of 
House  of  Lords  curtailed — payment  of 
members — National  Insurance  Act — 
woman's  suffrage,  1338—1340;  growth  of 
imperialism,  1340-1341;  Home  Rule — 
Ulster’s  opposition,  1341-1343;  results 
of  a  generation,  1343-1345 
Engles:  their  conquests  in  Britain — their 
barbarity,  376-378;  their  conversion  to 
Christianity— their  quick  reception  of 
culture — their  early  literature,  334—336, 
379-382 

English  literature.  See  Literature 
En-shag-kush-ana,  21,  49,  52 
Entente  cordiale,  1335 
Epaminondas,  181,  183,  216 
Ephesus,  137 
Ephors,  Spartan,  134 
Ephraim,  tribe  of,  81,  82 
Epictetus,  201 

Epicurus — Epicurean  philosophy,  186-187, 
288 

Epirus,  227,  275 
Equador.  See  Ecuador 
Equestrian  order,  Roman,  256-257 
“Era  of  good  feelings,”  1152 
Erasmus,  Desiderius,  (portrait),  638 
Eratria,  137,  172. 

Erckmann-Chatrian,  MM.,  1079 
Ericsson,  John,  1072,  1236 
Erie  canal,  1147 
Erie  railway  scandal,  1258 
Esar-haddon,  119 
Espanola.  See  Hayti 
Esquiline,  the,  144 
Essex,  376 

Essex,  Robert  Devereux,  earl  of,  849 
Estaing,  Charles  Hector,  count  d’,  1010, 
1012 

Estates  of  the  Netherlands,  700.  See,  also, 
States-general 
Estes,  the,  556 
Ethnarch,  286 
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Ethnological  theories,  10—17 
Etruscans,  17,  142,  174,  175,  236-237 
Etzel,  330 

Eugene,  prince,  of  Savoy,  821,  917 
Eugenius  IV.,  pope,  550 
Eurafricans,  17 
Euripides,  187,  211 
Europe:  historic  and  prehistoric  periods,  3; 
primitive  race  theories,  14-17;  earliest 
known  peoples,  90-101;  first  historic 
invasion  from  Asia,  166—170;  ascendancy 
of  European  over  Asiatic  races  estab¬ 
lished,  208;  first  entrance  of  the  Turks, 
562;  at  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  575- 
621;  the  renaissance,  651-657;  nation¬ 
alizing  movements,  657—660;  effects  of 
maritime  discovery  in  the  15th  century, 
682 

Eusebius,  205 

Eutaw  Springs,  battle  of,  1015 
Evans,  Sir  Arthur  J.,  Cretan  explorations 
of,  95 

Evil-merodach,  129 
Ewing,  Mrs.  Juliana  H.  G.,  1084 
Exarchs — exarchate  of  Ravenna,  372,  395, 
397 

Exile  and  return  of  the  Jews,  127-128,  161- 
164 

Exodus  of  Israel,  68,  75 
Exploration  in  the  15th  century,  655-657, 
675-684 

Eylau,  battle  of,  1108 
Ezra,  163 

Factions.  See  Parties 
Fabius,  “the  cunctator,”  191 
Fair  Oaks,  or  Seven  Pines,  battle  of,  1237 
Fairfax,  sir  Thomas,  849 
Falkland,  Lucius  Cary,  viscount,  811-813, 
815-816 

Failures,  Clement  Armand,  1347 
Family  compact:  Bourbon,  962;  Canadian, 
1155 

Faraday,  Michael,  1070 
“Farmer’s  letters,”  Dickinson’s,  992 
Farnese,  Alexander,  prince  of  Parma,  763- 
765 

Farragut,  David  G.,  (portrait),  1097,  1238, 
1251 

Fashiba,  802 

Fathers  of  the  early  Christian  Church,  206 
Fatima,  388 
Fatimites,  441 
Faure,  Felix,  1286 

Federal  Reserve  Banks  in  the  U.  S.,  1401 
Federalist  party,  American:  1053,  1059, 
1122,  1135 

Federation.  See  Confederacies 
Fohrbellin,  battle  of,  911,  922 
F6nelon,  Francois  de  la  Mothe,  831 
Fenian  conspiracies,  1267 
Ferdinand  I.,  emperor,  693-695,  708,  779 
Ferdinand  I.,  of  Bulgaria,  1100 
Ferdinand  II.,  of  Aragon,  V.  of  Spain,  627, 
670,  685-687,  693 
Ferdinand  II.,  of  Naples,  1182 
Ferdinand  VII.,  of  Spain,  1115,  1137,  1189 
Ferdinand  II.  (of  Styria),  emperor,  781- 
782,  859-864 

Ferdinand,  of  Brunswick,  968 
Ferguson,  major,  1012,  1014 
Ferrara,  556 
Ferrer,  Francisco,  1364 
Ferry,  Jules,  1286 

Feudalism:  ancient  Egyptian,  41;  in 

western  Europe — as  a  land  system  and  as 
a  political  system — disintegrating  effects, 
409-413;  modified  in  England,  429; 


weakened  by  the  crusades,  447 ;  breaking 
in  France,  475,  478,  479,  481,  483;  feudal 
anarchy  in  England  and  its  check,  488— 
490;  the  destruction  of  feudalism,  620- 
621;  in  Japan,  804,  1275 
Feudatories,  412 
Feuillants,  club  of  the,  1031 
Fichte,  Johann  Gottlieb,  1086,  1117 
Fiefs,  411 

Field,  Cyrus  W.,  1070 

Fielding,  Henry,  834 

Fiesole  (Florence),  321 

Fifteenth  Amendment.  See  Thirteenth 

Fifteenth  century,  the,  575-621 

Filioque,  458 

Filipinos,  revolt  and  subjugation  of  the, 
1323 

Fillmore,  Millard,  1209,  1213 

Finland,  926,  986,  1293,  1358-1359 

Fisher,  Bishop  John,  642 

Fisher,  Fort,  1251 

Fisher’s  Hill,  battle  of,  1250 

"Fisk  and  Gould  ring,”  1258 

Five  Forks,  battle  of,  1252 

Five  nations,  the,  946.  See  Iroquoia 

Flamininus,  192,  247 

Flaminius,  191 

Flanders:  476,  485-486,  516,  521,  522,  78S, 
858 

Flaubert,  Gustav,  1079 
Flemings.  See  Flanders 
Flemish  art.  See  Art 
Flint-working,  4-8 

Florence  (Roman  Fiesole),  420,  473,  474- 
475,  557,  609-611,  634-636,  661-667, 
686,  705,  962 

Florida:  explored  by  Ponce  de  Leon,  736, 
749;  Huguenot  colony,  789;  American 
invasion  of  East  Florida  by  Jackson — 
purchase  of  the  whole  province  by  the 
U.  S.,  1151;  secession  from  the  Union, 
1231 

Foederati,  317 
Folk-moots,  430 

Fontainebleau  decree,  Napoleon’s,  1113 
Food  in  the  later  Middle  Ages,  604 
Foote,  admiral  Andrew  H.,  1237 
Forest  Cantons,  the,  557 
Formosa,  1296 
Forrest,  sir  John,  1100 
Fort  Erie,  siege  of,  1130 
Fort  William  (Calcutta),  950-951 
Fotheringay  castle,  786 
Fourteenth  Amendment.  See  Thirteenth 
Fourteenth  century:  its  calamities  and 
afflictions,  513-514 

Fox,  Charles  James,  827,  1021,  1089,  1109 
Frame  of  government,  Penn's,  933—935 
France  (for  early  history  see  Gaul,  and 
Franks) :  beginning  of  the  evolution  of 
the  modern  nation,  338,  412-416;  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  communes  to  the  crown  and 
the  feudal  aristocracy,  414-416,  429-431, 
475;  smallness  of  early  kingdom — 
gradual  extension — recovery  of  Norman¬ 
dy  and  Anjou — Philip  Augustus — Louis 
IX. — Philip  IV.,  476— 4S6;  the  Hundred 
Y ears  War  with  England  in  its  first  stage, 
513,  514-522;  the  war  in  its  second  stage 
■ — Armagnacs  and  Burgundians — con¬ 
quests  of  Henry  V. — Jeanne  d’Arc — • 
expulsion  _  of  the  English,  530-537 ; 
defeudalizing  and  nationalizing  work  of 
Louis  XI.,  640,  657—660;  invasion  of 
Italy  by  Charles  VIII. — its  fruits  of 
culture,  660,  663—664,  666—667;  seizure 
of  Milan  by  Louis  XII. — conquest  and 
loss  of  Naples — in  the  league  of  Cambrai 
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against  Venice — expulsion  from  Italy  by 
the  Holy  League,  684—687 ;  recovery  and 
loss  of  Milan  by  Francis  I. — his  conflicts 
with  Charles  V. — his  captivity — treason 
of  the  constable  Bourbon,  701-705; 
beginnings  of  the  Reformation — persecu¬ 
tion — Calvin,  715-716;  founding  of  the 
royal  “court,”  717;  Henry  II.  and 
Catherine  de’  Medici,  717;  the  wars  of 
religion — Catherine  de’  Medici,  the 
Guises,  and  the  Huguenots — Francis  II., 
Charles  IX.,  Henry  III.,  Henry  IV.,  644— 
647,  768-774;  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew's  day — the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
773-778;  first  undertaking  in  America, 
788—790,  799—800;  rule  of  Richelieu  and 
Mazarin — the  creating  of  absolutism — 
civil  wars  of  the  Fronde,  855-858;  gains 
from  the  Thirty  Years  War  in  Germany 
— partial  acquisition  of  Alsace,  863,  865; 
explorations  in  America,  893,  aid  by 
Louis  XIV.  to  James  II.,  of  England,  902; 
perfidious  and  aggressive  wars  of  Louis 
XIV. — revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
— persecution  of  Huguenots — crushing 
despotism  of  the  “grand  monarch,”  819- 
821,  908-919;  in  quadruple  alliance 
against  Spain,  928-929;  Law’s  Missis¬ 
sippi  scheme,  958;  the  regency  and  the 
reign  of  Louis  XV. — debauchery  and  cor¬ 
ruption — War  of  the  Polish  Succession — 
Bourbon  Family  Compact,  960-963;  in 
the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  962- 
965;  in  the  Seven  Years  War — Loss  of 
possessions  in  America — overthrow  in 
India,  965—968;  aid  given  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution,  1007;  open  alliance  with 
the  United  States — war  with  England, 
1009;  French  fleets  and  army  in  the 
American  war,  1010,  1011,  1013,  1015; 
negotiation  of  peace,  1016—1018;  the 
revolution  audits  war  (1789-1799),  1025- 
1045;  rupture  with  the  United  States — 
the  X.  Y.  Z.  affair,  1058-1060;  first 
period  of  Napoleonic  wars — Napoleon 
crowned  emperor — Austria  twice  humili¬ 
ated — Prussia  sub  j  ugated — ‘  ‘  continental 
system”  organized  against  England — 
efforts  to  suppress  neutral  trade — Berlin 
and  Milan  decrees,  1104-1108,  1112- 
1115;  second  period  of  Napoleonic  wars 
— seizure  of  Portugal  and  Spain — 
peninsular  war — exasperating  of  Ger¬ 
many — fresh  defeat  of  Austria  at  Wa- 
gram — fatal  expedition  to  Russia — final 
European  alliance  against  Napoleon — 
war  of  liberation — battle  of  Leipsic — the 
allies  in  France — abdication  of  Napoleon, 
1114—1118;  restoration  of  the  Bourbon 
monarchy — return  of  Napoleon  from 
Elba — Waterloo — end  of  the  Corsican’s 
career,  1118;  under  the  restored  Bour¬ 
bons,  1138,  113.9;  suppression  of  revolu¬ 
tion  in  Spain,  1140;  revolution  (1830) — 
abdication  of  Charles  X — Louis  Philippe 
on  the  throne,  1144;  revolution  of  1848— 
the  second  republic  and  second  empire — 
Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  president  and 
emperor,  1183,  1186;  alliance  with  Eng¬ 
land  against  Russia  in  .Crimean  War, 
1187;  with  Sardinia  against  Austria  in 
Italian  war — acquisition  of  Savoy  and 
Nice,  1189;  conquest  of  Algiers,  1190; 
war  with  China,  1225-1226;  war  with 
Prussia  and  Germany — defeat — fall  of 
the  second  empire — provisional  govern¬ 
ment — cession  of  Alsace — war  indemnity, 
1262-1263;  birth  of  the  third  republic— 
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insurrection  and  suppression  of  the  Paris 
commune,  1264;  presidencies  of  Thiers, 
MacMahon,  Gr6vy,  Carnot,  Faure,  and 
Loubet — growing  strength  of  republican 
government — murder  of  president  Carnot 
— Panama  Canal  failure — the  Dreyfus 
affair — governmental  control  of  educa¬ 
tion-law  of  associations,  1284-1289; 
colonial  expansion  in  Africa,  1304; 
presidencies  of  Failures  and  Poincare — 
separation  of  Church  and  State — growing 
influence  of  the  Socialists — army  bill — 
Moroccan  crisis — oversea  dominions, 
1345-1348 

Franche  Comt§,  659,  694,  910,  911 
Francia,  Dr.  Jos6  Gaspar,  1160,  1273 
Francis  I.,  of  France,  643,  694,  701-705, 
711,  717 

Francis  II.,  of  France,  767 
Francis  Ferdinand,  Archduke,  1353 
Francis  Joseph  I.,  of  Austria-Hungary,  13.53 
Francis  of  Assisi,  St.  (portrait) — Francis¬ 
cans,  347,  455,  456 

Franconia — Franconian  house,  416, 421, 460 
Frankfort,  1261 

Franklin,  Benjamin:  (portrait),  828,  836, 
971,  1016-1018,  1028 
Franklin,  battle  of,  1251 
Franks:  the  confederation,  307;  settlement 
in  Gaul — first  resist,  then  join  in  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Gaul,  323;  kingdom  founded  by 
Clovis,  330;  preservers,  to  some  extent, 
of  Roman  civilization,  357;  alliance  with 
Romans  against  Huns,  360;  ravages  in 
Italy,  370;  conquests  and  kingdom  of 
Clovis — conversion  to  Christianity — dis¬ 
ruptions  and  reunions  of  the  kingdom, 
381-385;.  transfer  of  the  crown  to  the 
Carolingians,  385,  396;  alliance  with  the 
papacy — humbling  of  the  Lombards  in 
Italy — Pepin’s  donation  to  the  popes, 
396;  conquests  and  empire  of  Charle¬ 
magne,  400-402;  genesis  of  the  feudal 
system,  410-413;  dissolution  of  the 
Carolingian  empire — the  kingdom  of  the 
West  Franks  becoming  France,  that  of 
the  East  Franks  becoming  Germany,  413, 
416 

Frederick  II.:  (portrait);  349,  350,  463- 
464,  480 

Frederick  III.,  emperor,  660,  668 
Frederick  I.,  of  Prussia,  922 
Frederick  II.,  of  Prussia  (the  Great): 
(portrait) ;  824-825,  962-969,  984,  1047- 
1049 

Frederick  III.,  of  Prussia,  German  emperor, 
1289 

Frederick  IV.,  of  Denmark,  925-926 
Frederick  III.,  elector  of  Saxonv,  692,  696 
Frederick  V.,  elector  Palatine,  781,  859 
Frederick  VIII.,  of  Denmark,  1369 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  342,  441-442,  461- 
462 

Frederick  Henry,  prince  of  Orange,  868 
Frederick  the  Fair,  of  Austria,  541 
Frederick  William,  of  Brandenburg  and 
Prussia  (the  “Great  Elector”),  821,  911, 
921 

Frederick  William  II.,  of  Prussia,  1049 

Frederick  William  IV.,  of  Prussia,  1260 

Fredericksburg,  battle  of,  1243 

Fredrikshald,  siege  of,  927 

Free  cities.  See  Cities,  mediseval 

Free  companies,  553 

Freeman’s  Farm,  battles  of,  1007 

Free  Soil  party  movement,  1207 

Free  trade:  adopted  in  Great  Britain,  1178- 
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Freedom,  political.  See  Democratic  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  Monarchy 
Fremont,  John  C.,  1003,  1213 
French  Creek,  970 
French,  duke  and  king  of  the,  414 
French  literature.  See  Literature 
Frenchtown,  battle  of,  ll29 
Friars,  the  orders  of,  347,  455,  456 
Friedland,  battle  of,  1108 
Friends.  See  Quakers 
Friesland,  762 
Frobisher,  Martin,  792 
Froissart,  Sir  John,  354,  516 
Fronde,  civil  wars  of  the,  857 
Frontenac,  Fort,  974 
Fugitive  slave  law,  1209 
Fujiwara,  the,  433,  510 
Fulda,  the  abbey  of,  618 
Fuller,  Thomas,  832 
Fulton,  Robert,  1069,  1147 
“Fundamental  orders”  of  Connecticut,  883 
Fur  trade,  800,  891 
Furniture,  mediaeval,  602 
Fust,  John,  626 

Gad,  tribe  of,  SO 
Gadsden,  Christopher,  828 
Gael,  373 

“Gag  rule”  of  congress,  1199 

Gage,  general  Thomas,  995,  996,  997 

Gaines  Mill,  battle  of,  1237 

Galatia,  238 

Galba,  295 

Galerius,  309 

Galicia,  388 

Galilei,  Galileo,  629 

Gallienus,  306  > 

Galvani,  Luigi,  836 
Galveston,  1402 
Gama,  Vasco  da,  628,  657,  681 
Gambetta,  L6on,  1263 
Gardiner,  Samuel  Rawson,  1085 
Garfield,  James  A.,  1313 
Garibaldi,  Giuseppe:  (portrait),  1092,  1098, 
1189,  1259 

Garrison,  William  Lloyd,  1094,  1197 
Garry,  Fort,  1271 
Gascony,  490 

Gaskell,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  10S4 
Gates,  general  Horatio,  1007,  1008,  1013, 
1014 

Gates,  sir  Thomas,  798 
Gaugamela  (Arbela),  battle  of,  220-221 
Gaul:  early  trade  routes  through,  146; 
movement  of  Gauls  into  Italy  and  Greece, 
237-238;  invasion  by  Teutons  and  Cim- 
bri,  259-260;  conquest  by  Csesar,  271- 
273;  defense  by  Julian,  314;  by  Stilicho, 
320;  invasion  by  Sueves,  Vandals,  Bur¬ 
gundians,  Alans  and  Goths — the  Visi- 
gothic  kingdom  of  Gothia  or  Septimania 
- — action  of  the  Franks,  322-326;  least 
destruction  of  Roman  civilization,  357; 
feudal  organization  of  society ,|409— 413; 
in  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks,  381-385; 
becomes  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Franks, 
called  Neustria,  384;  absorbed  in  the 
Carolingian  empire,  385 
Gaul,  Cisalpine,  238-239 
Gauls,  237,  239 
Gaumata,  165 
Gautier  ThSophile,  1079 
Gay,  John,  907 
Gaza,  116,  219 
Geddes,  Jenny,  847 
Gelderland,  763 
Genet,  “citizen,”  1055 


Geneva,  638,  716,  783,  929, 1044, 1258,  1279 
Genghis  Khan,  343,  507,  508 
Genoa.  370,  420,  443,  445,  470-473,  556, 
682,  705,  912,  1044,  1106 
Genseric,  362 
Geoffrey,  of  Anjou,  487 
Geoffrey,  of  Monmouth,  348,  451 
Geok  Tepe,  1294 

George  I.  and  II.,  of  England,  955-958 
George  III.,  of  England,  826,  987-989.  See 
England 

George  IV.,  of  England,  1137,  1175 
George  V.,  of  England,  1099,  1337 
George  I.,  of  Greece,  1380,  1382 
Georgia,  U.  S.,  1012,  1231 
G6rard,  Balthazar,  764 
German  literature.  See  Literature 
German  philosophy,  834—835,  1085-1088 
Germanic  race.  See  Teutonic 
Germanic-Roman  Empire.  See  Holy 
Roman  Empire 
Germanicus,  293 
Germantown,  battle  of,  1008 
Germany:  Roman  expeditions  beyond  the 
Rhine — destruction  of  the  legions  of 
Varus — origin  of  cities  on  the  Roman 
frontier,  283;  campaigns  of  Germanicus, 
293 ;  outpouring  of  tribes  into  the  Roman 
empire,  306-308,  314-317,  323-325; 

early  Ghristian  missionary  labors,  334; 
embraced  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks — 
becomes  the  kingdom  of  the  East  Franks, 
called  Austrasia — is  absorbed  in  the 
Carolingian  empire,  381-385:  dissolution 
of  the  empire — formation  of  a  separate 
kingdom,  413;  elective  kingship — feudal 
disintegration,  416;  recovery  of  the 
imperial  title  by  Otho  I. — the  Germanic- 
Roman  empire,  416—417 ;  ill  consequence 
to  Germany,  418;  empire  and  papacy  in 
conflict — -Henry  IV.  and  Pope  Gregory 
VII.,  422-425,  426;  rival  house  of  Saxony 
and  the  Hohenstaufens — Welf  and 
[  Waiblingen  factions — Frederick  Bar- 
barossa — Frederick  II.,  460—464;  the 
“empire”  becomes  a  fiction— weakening 
of  German  kingship — multiplication  of 
petty  principalities — rise  of  free  cities — 
the  Hanseatic  League — institution  of 
“electors” — the  “great  interregnum” — 
rise  of  the  Hapsburgs,  464-469;  Frederick 
and  Ludwig,  the  generous  rivals — the 
“golden  bull”  of  Charles  IV.,  540-544; 
ravages  of  the  Bohemian  Hussites,  547 ; 
common  schools  in  the  Middle  Ages — 
extent  of  reading — trade  in  manuscripts, 
590-593;  weakness  of  the  kingdom  and 
empire  under  Frederick  III.,  667-669; 
Austro-Burgundian  union — marriage  of 
Maximilian  to  Mary  of  Burgundy — 
permanent  acquisition  of  the  imperia  1 
crown  by  the  Austrian  house,  668;  begin¬ 
nings  of  the  Protestant  Reformation , 
691-693;  imperial  election  of  Charles  V. , 
693;  his  hostility  to  the  Reformation, 
694-696 ;  naming  of  the  Protestants — the 
peasants'  war — Anabaptists  —  Schmal- 
kaldic  war — peace  of  Augsburg — abdica¬ 
tion  of  Charles  V.,  705—712;  under  Fer¬ 
dinand  I.,  Maximilian  II.,  and  Rudolph 
H. — religious  tolerance  of  Maximilian — - 
preludes  of  the  Thirty  Years  War,  779— 
782;  the  Thirty  Years  War — its  destruc¬ 
tiveness — its  results  and  disastrous 
effects,  809—811,  859—865;  in  the  wars 
with  Louis^  XIV.,  909-919;  political 
demoralization  —  petty  despotisms — 
alienation  of  Austria — rising  importance 
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of  the  united  Brandenburg  and  Pruasia — 
Prussia  made  a  kingdom,  919-922;  War 
of  the  Austrian  Succession — gains  of 
Prussia  at  the  expense  of  Austria — the 
Seven  Years  War — triumph  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  962—969,  984;  later  years  of 
his  reign — reforms  of  Joseph  II.  in  Aus¬ 
tria — wars  with  revolutionary  France, 
1033,  1040-1041,  1044;  classical  period  of 
German  literature,  1046;  first  political 
reconstruction  dictated  by  Napoleon, 
1104;  second  reconstruction — the  Con¬ 
federation  of  the  Rhine — extinction  of 
the  Holy  Roman  empire — subjugation  of 
Prussia — creation  of  the  kingdom  of 
Westphalia,  1108;  brutal  insolence  of 
Napoleon — exasperation  of  the  nation — ■ 
its  energies  roused — the  making  of  a  new 
Prussia,  1116-1117 ;  the  war  of  liberation 
— Prussia,  Russia,  Austria  and  Great 
Britain  in  alliance — Napoleon’s  power 
broken  at  Leipsic — his  abdication,  1118; 
Napoleon’s  return  from  Elba — Waterloo, 
1118;  political  reconstruction  by  the  con¬ 
gress  of  Vienna — the  Holy  Roman  empire 
replaced  by  a  Germanic  confederation, 
1137;  popular  movements  of  1830,  1145; 
revolutionary  movements  of  1848 — 
Germanic  national  assembly  —  futile 
debating — Prussian  constitution  granted 
by  king,  1183-1184;  King  William  and 
Bismarck — Schleswig-Holstein  question 
— Austro-Prussian  war — Austria  put  out 
of  the  German  circle — North  German 
Confederation,  1259-1261;  war  with 
France — capture  of  Paris — acquisition  of 
Alsace — formation  of  the  federal  Ger¬ 
manic  empire,  1262-1264,  1289;  reign  of 
William  II. — his  dismissal  of  Bismarck — 
his  extraordinary  speeches — his  inherited 
empire — the  new  Germany — spread  of 
democratic  and  socialistic  ideas,  1289- 
1291;  interference  in  Chinese-Japanese 
affairs — seizure  of  Kiao-Chau,  1297 ; 
colonial  acquisitions  in  Africa,  1304; 
industrial  growth — naval  expansion — 
demand  for  electoral  reform — the  Krupp 
trial — marriage  of  Kaiser’s  only  daugh¬ 
ter,  1349-1351 
Gerousia,  the,  134 
Gerry,  Elbridge,  1058 
Gettysburg  address,  Lincoln’s,  1248 
Gettysburg,  battle  of,  1246 
Ghaznevide  empire,  437—438 
Ghent,  485,  486,  516-521 
Ghent,  Pacification  of,  763 
Ghent,  treaty  of,  1132 
Ghibellines,  460,  495 
Ghorkas,  1168 
Gibraltar,  917,  918 
Gideon,  82 

Gilbert,  sir  Humphrey,  793 
Gilds,  415,  475,  485,  613-616 
Gilead,  78 
Gilgamish,  55 

Giorgione  (Giorgio,  Barbarelli),  634 
Giolitti,  Giovanni,  1361 
Giotto,  354 

Giovanna.  See  Joanna 
Girondists,  1032-1036 
Glacial  and  interglacial  periods,  6 
Gladstone,  William  Ewart:  (portrait), 
1094,  1179, 1266-1267, 1280-1283,  1305, 
Glass-making,  147 
Glass  windows,  598,  602,  609 
Glendale,  battle  of,  1237 
Glendower,  Owen,  529 
Gloucester,  Humphrey,  duke  of,  537 


Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  341,  440 
Godwine,  Earl,  427 

Goethe,  Johann  Wolfgang  von,  (portrait), 
831,  834,  1046,  1078 

Goethals,  colonel,  George  Washington,  1072 
Gogol,  Nikolay  Vasilevich,  1080 
Gold:  Spanish  findings  in  America,  736, 
741;  discoveries  in  California,  1206;  in 
Australia,  1219;  in  S.  Africa,  1306;  rise 
in  value  relatively  to  silver — opposition 
m  the  U.  S.  to  the  gold  standard  of  value, 
1312;  establishment  of  the  gold  standard, 
1320;  discovery  at  Klondyke,  1410 
Golden  bull  of  Charles  IV.,  543 
Golden  Horde,  508,  566 
Goldsmith,  Oliver,  833 
Gomez  y  Bdez,  MAximo,  1405 
Goncharov,  Ivan  Aleksandrovich,  1080 
Gonzagas,  the,  556 

Gordon,  Charles  George  (called  “Chinese 
Gordon”);  1226,  1301-1302 
Gordon  riots,  1223 
Goremykin,  Ivan  Longinovich,  1355 
Gorst,  sir  John  Eldon,  1333 
Goshen,  Land  of,  64,  67 
Gotama,  the  Buddha,  (statue),  28,  154-158 
Gothia,  325 

Gothic  architecture,  594 
Goths:  in  the  Ukraine — first  invasions  of 
the  Roman  empire — Dacia  surrendered 
them,  307-308;  Christian  mission  of 
Ulfilas,  206;  overwhelmed  by  the  Huns — • 
admission  of  Visigoths  to  the  empire — 
their  ravages— alliance  with  them,  315- 
317;  invasion  of  Italy  by  Alaric — capture 
of  Rome — Visigothic  kingdom  in  Gaul. 
320—325,  365—366;  Gothic  masters  of 
puppet  emperors  at  Rome,  362-364; 
Ostrogothic  kingdom  in  Italy,  331,  365- 
366,  369-371;  hostile  of  the  church  to 
the  Arian  Goths,  366,  382 
Gourgues,  Dominic  de,  789 
Gower,  John,  354,  529 
Gozan,  the  river  of,  116 
Gracchi,  the,  193,  256 
Granada,  conquest  of,  670 
Grand  pensionary  of  Holland,  868 
Grandi  of  Florence,  475 
Granicus,  battle  of  the,  217-218 
Grant,  general  Ulysses  S.:  (portrait),  1097. 
1236,  1246-1247,  1249-1250,  1251-1253, 
1258 


Gratian,  316 

Grasse,  count  Frangois  de,  1016 
Gray,  Asa,  1074 
Gray,  Elisha,  1071 
Gray,  Thomas,  833 

Great  Britain:  creation  of  the  kingdom,  907 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  formation  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of,  1111 
“Great  Captain,”  the,  686 
Great  companies,  the,  519 
Great  interregnum,  the,  468 
Great  Meadows,  971 
Great  Salt  Lake,  1206 
Greece-Greeks — Greek  lands:  Chief  char¬ 
acters,  29-32;  intellectual  and  moral 
culture,  31-32;  early  civilization,  59-60, 
90-97 ;  recent  views  of  Phoenician  influ¬ 
ence,  90;  the  Hellenic  tribes  and  their 
movements,  96—99;  relations  with  Egypt 
in  12th  century,  B.  C.,  121 ;  entrance  into 
recorded  history  and  leadership  of  Euro¬ 
pean  civilization,  130-132;  physical 
features  of  Greece,  132;  political  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  first  democracies  in  the  world, 
132—135;  trade  and  colonization,  136— 
138;  repulse  of^the  Persian  invasions. 
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169,  171-174;  chief  characters,  181-189; 
age  of  Pericles  at  Athens — Peloponnesian 
war — fall  of  Athens,  212;  subjection  to 
Macedonia,  216;  under  the  successors  of 
Alexander — the  Antigonid  kings,  227 ; 
end  of  Greek  greatness  in  Greece — Hel¬ 
lenic  genius  radiant  in  Asia  and  Egypt, 
228-231;  Greek  and  Carthaginians  in 
Sicily,  241-242;  Roman  conquest  of 
Greece,  245-247,  251;  revolt  crushed  by 
Sulla,  263-264;  in  the  Eastern  or  Greek 
Empire  (see  Empire,  Eastern) ;  conquest 
by  the  Turks,  572-574;  war  of  inde¬ 
pendence  (1821-29) — kingdom  estab¬ 
lished,  1142-1143;  annexation  of  Crete — 
joined  in  the  Balkan  War  against  Turkey 
— success  of  Greek  arms — capture  of 
Saloniki — murder  of  King  George — 
clash  with  Bulgaria — the  Second  Balkan 
War — considerable  extension  of  territory, 
1376-1385 

Greek  art  and  literature.  See  Art  and  Lit- 

Greek church— 458-459. 

Greek  Empire.  See  Empire,  Eastern  Ro¬ 
man. 

Greenland,  Norse  discovery  of,  406 

Green  Mountain  Boys,  1003 

“Greenback”  notes — “Greenback”  party, 
1310 


Greene,  general  Nathanael,  828,  1014 
Gregory  I.  (the  Great),  portrait,  334,  380 
Gregory  VII.,  pope  (Hildebrand),  344,  423— 
425,  426 

Gregory  XIII.,  pope,  754 

Grenville,  George,  827,  988,  989,  991 

Grdvy,  Jules,  1285 

Grey,  Charles,  earl,  1093 

Grey,  lady  Jane,  724 

Grey,  sir  Edward,  1341 

Groningen,  763 

Grote,  George,  1085 

Grove,  sir  William  Robert,  1074 

Grundivig,  Nicolaj  Frederik  Severin,  1080 

Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  treaty  of,  1204 

Guam,  1321 

Guatemala,  736 

Guatemozin,  735 

Gudea,  76 

Guelfs,  460,  495 

Guienne.  See  Aquitaine 

“Guerriere,”  the  frigate,  1129 

Guiana,  794 

Guicciardini,  Francesco,  633 
Guilds.  See  Gilds 

Guilford  Court  House,  battle  of  the,  1015 
Guinea,  656 

Guiscards,  the,  360,  425—426 
Guises,  the,  644,  767-776 
Guizot,  Fransois  Pierre  G.,  1085 
Gunpowder,  599,  621 
Gunpowder  plot,  the,  839 
Gustavus  II.  (Adolphus),  of  Sweden,  (por¬ 
trait),  810,  862 

Gustavus  V.,  of  Sweden,  1370 
Gustavus  Vasa,  643,  727 
Gutenberg  John,  (portrait),  574,  625,  626, 
652 


Gyges,  159-160 


Haakon  VII.,  of  Norway,  1100,  1370 
Habeas  Corpus  act,  899 
Habor,  116 

Hadrian,  emperor,  203 
Hafid,  Mulai,  1363 
Hague,  the,  700,  763,  1278,  1279 
Halah,  116 

Halioarnassus,  137,  218 


Halifax,  George,  marquis  of,  818 
Halifax,  N.  S.,  974,  1004 
Halleck,  general  Henry  W.,  1238 
Hamath,  111 
Hamilcar  Barca,  242 

Hamitin  languages  and  peoples,  11,  106,  130 
Hamilton,  Alexander:  (portrait),  828, 1020, 
1051-1054,  1121,  1122, 

Hamilton,  sir  William,  1086 
Hammurabi,  22,  54—56 
Hampden,  John,  (portrait),  811,  812,  813, 
846,  848 

Hancock,  John,  828,  993,  997 
Handel,  Georg  Friedrich,  831 
Han  dynasty  in  China,  277 
Hannibal;  (portrait),  191,  242-244,  246, 
247 

Hanover — the  Hanoverian  house,  905,  955, 
966,  1106,  1138,  1261 
Hanseatic  League,  467-468 
Hapsburg  family:  founded  by  Rodolph, 
350,  469;  relations  with  the  Swiss  I'orest 
Cantons,  557—559.  See  Austria 
Hardenberg,  prince  Karl  August  von,  1089, 
1116 

Hardinge,  Lord,  1414 
Hargreaves’  invention,  836,  1024 
Harold,  339,  427 
Harris,  Townshend,  1228 
Harrison,  Benjamin,  1315-1317 
Harrison,  general  William  Henry,  1127, 
1129,  1130,  1197,  1202 
Harry  Hotspur,  529 
Harte,  Francis  Bret,  1084 
Hartford,  Conn.,  883 
Hartford  convention,  1132 
Hartmann,  Karl  Robert  von,  1086 
Harvard  College,  881 
Harvey,  William,  835 
Hasdrubal,  243 

Hasmoneans — Hasmonean  monarchy,  250- 
251,  268-269 
Hastings,  battle  of,  428 
Hastings,  Francis  Rawdon,  marquis  of, 
1168 

Hastings,  Warren  826,  1021 
Hausser,  Ludwig,  1085 
Havana:  983,  1162 
Havelock,  general  sir  Henry,  1222 
Hawaiian  Islands:  984,  1317,  1321 
Hawkins,  John,  789 
Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  1082 
Haydn,  Joseph,  831 
Hayes,  Rutherford  B.,  1308 
Hayne,  Robert  Young,  1193 
Hay-Pauncefote  treaty,  1398 
Hayti  (Espanola — Hispaniola — Santo  Do¬ 
mingo):  676,  678,  742,  890,  1162-1165 
Hazlerigg,  sir  Arthur,  848 
Hazlitt,  William,  1085 
Head-forms,  human,  13-16 
Hubert,  Jacques  Rend,  829,  1038 
Hebrew  kingdoms:  founding  of  the  mon¬ 
archy,  83;  David,  king  of  Judah,  and 
then  of  all  Israel,  85;  the  reign  of  David, 
85-88;  of  Solomon,  106-108;  separation 
of  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel,  108; 
subsequent  history  till  the  captivity  108- 
111,112-117,127-128.  See  Jews 
Hebrew  literature.  See  Literature 
Hebrides,  406 

Hegel,  George  Wilhelm,  1086 
Heine,  Heinrich,  1078 
Hejira  of  Mohammed,  386 
Hellas— Hellenes.  See  Greeks 
Hellenizing  of  western  Asia  and  Egypt, 
228-231 

Helmholtz,  Hermann,  1074 
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Helvetii,  271 
Ilengest  and  Horsa,  375 
Henrietta  Maria,  queen  of  Charles  I.,  842, 
878,  893 

Henry  II.,  emperor,  421 
Henry  III.,  emperor,  422 
Henry  IV.,  emperor,  344,  421—426,  459 
Henry  V.,  emperor,  460 
Henry  VII.,  emperor,  470,  541 
Henry  I.,  of  England  (Beauclerc),  487 
Henry  II.,  of  England:  (portrait),  341, 476- 
477,  48S-491 

Henry  III.,  of  England,  493-496 
Henry  IV.,  of  England,  528,  529-530 
Henry  V.,  of  England:  (portrait),  351,  531— 
532 

Henry  VI.,  of  England,  532,  537-540 
Henry  VII.,  of  England,  673,  678,  718 
Henry  VIII.,  of  England,  642,  694,  718,  701 , 
702,  719,  720-722 

Henry  II.,  of  France,  711,  717,  767 
Henry  III.,  of  France,  774-777 
Henry  IV.,  of  France  (Navarre):  (por¬ 
trait),  645,  772-778,  782 
Henry  d’  Albret,  of  Navarre,  716,  769 
Henry,  prince  of  Portugal  (the  Navigator), 
627,  656 

Henry,  Fort,  1236 

Henry,  Joseph,  1070 

Henry,  Patrick,  827,  828,  990,  1011 

Henry  the  Fowler,  416 

Heracleidae  of  Lydia,  159 

Heraclius,  333,  392,  393 

Herbart,  Johann  Friedrich,  1086 

Herculaneum,  destruction  of,  200,  298 

Herder,  Johann  Gottfried  von,  831 

Hermann,  (Arminius),  283 

Hermann  (Arminius),  Jacob,  866 

Herod,  284-286 

Herod  Agrippa  I.,  295 

Herod  Antipas,  289 

Herodotus,  187,  211 

Hershell,  Sir  William,  1074 

Hertz,  Heinrich,  1075 

Herzegovina,  1292,  1353 

Hesiod,  30 

Hesse-Cassel,  1261 

Hessian  mercenaries  in  America,  1003 
Hezekiah,  118 
Hicks  Pasha,  William,  1301 
Hideyoshi  (Fashiba),  802 
Hiero  of  Syracuse,  242 
Hieroglyphs,  37—39,  95 
High  commission,  court  of,  846—848 
Higher  law  doctrine,  1209 
Hildebrand.  See  Gregory  VII.,  pope 
Hilprecht,  H.  V.,  archaeolgical  explorations, 
48 

Hindu  race,  61-104,  1411 
Hinduism,  233,  806 
Hindustan.  See  India 
Hiongnou,  the,  234 
Hipparchus,  171 
Hippias,  171 
Hippo,  90 

Hispaniola.  See  Hayti 
History:  defined,  1;  Greek  historians,  187- 
189,  211;  Roman,  199 
Hittites,  59,  67,  71-72,  75,  101 
Hobkirk’s  Hill,  battle  of,  1015 
Hoche,  general  Lazarre,  1040,  1042 
Hochkirk,  battle  of,  968 
Hohenlinden,  battle  of,  1104 
Hohenlohe-Schillingsf first,  prince  Choldwig 
Karl,  1350 

Hohenstaufens,  the,  460-464 
Hohenzollern  family,  921 
Hojo  regency,  511-512 


Holbein,  Hans,  635,  655 
Holland.  See  Netherlands  and  Nether¬ 
lands,  United 
Holies,  Denzil,  baron,  848 
Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  1085 
Holy  Alliance,  the,  1138,  1141,  1153 
Holy  Land.  See  Palestine 
Holy  Leagues.  See  Leagues 
Holy  Roman  Empire:  See  Empire,  Ger¬ 
manic-Roman 

Home  life,  mediseval,  597-605 
Home  Rule  party,  Irish,  1281 
Homer,  29 

Homeric  poems,  92,  139 
Honduras,  736,  1407 
Hong  Kong,  1224 
Hongwou,  568-569 
Honorius,  318-325,  358 
Hood,  general  John  B.,  1250,  1251 
Hooker,  general  Joseph,  1243,  1247 
Hooker,  Richard,  631 
Hooker,  Thomas,  822,  8S3 
Hooker,  sir  William  Jackson,  1074 
Hophra,  128,  165 
Horace,  198 

Horn,  count  Gustaf,  863 
Horn,  or  Hoorn,  Philip,  count  of,  760-761 
Horsa,  375 
Hortensia,  Lex,  236 
Hosea,  king  of  Israel,  115 
Hospitallers  of  St.  John,  Knights,  441,  456, 
496 

Houlagou,  510 
Houses.  See  Dwellings 
Howard,  Catherine,  722 
Howe,  George  Augustus,  viscount,  975 
Howe,  admiral  Richard,  earl,  1005 
Howe,  general  William,  1004,  1005,  1007, 
1008,  1009 

Hubertsburg,  treaty  of,  982 
Hudson,  Henry,  801 

Hudson,  Washington’s  defense  of  the,  1004, 
1010 

Hudson  Bay,  918,  946 
Hudson  Bay  Co.,  1271 
Huerta,  Victoriano,  1406,  1408-1410 
Hugh  Capet,  338,  415 
Hugh  de  Payens,  456 
Hughes,  Thomas,  1084 
Hugo,  Victor,  (portrait,)  1079 
Huguenots :  in  the  religious  wars  of  France. 
770-775;  the  edict  of  Nantes,  778;  at¬ 
tempted  colonies  in  America,  789;  be¬ 
sieged  at  La  Rochelle,  842;  broken  as  a 
political  party  by  Richelieu,  856;  per¬ 
secuted  by  Louis  XIV., — escape  of  large 
numbers  from  France,  912-913 
Hull,  captain  Isaac,  1129 
Hull,  general  William,  1128 
Human  race,  divisions  of  the,  10-17 
Humbert  I.,  of  Italy,  1360 
“Humble  petition  and  advice”  of  Crom¬ 
well’s  parliament,  854 
Humboldt,  Alexander  von,  1074 
Humboldt,  baron  Wilhelm  von,  1117 
Hume,  David,  834 
Hundred,  the  Maryland,  937 
Hundred  Years  War,  513,  514-522,  530- 
537 

Hungary:  in  the  possession  of  the  Huns — 
kingdom  of  Attila,  359—362;  seized  by 
the  Avars — subjugated  by  Charlemagne, 
401-402;  entrance  of  the  Hungarians — 
origin  of  the  name — conversion  to  Chris¬ 
tianity — creation  of  kingdom,  408;  dev¬ 
astated  t>y  the  Mongols,  508;  Sigis- 
mund,  king  and  emperor,  544;  Angevin 
kings — connection  of  the  crown  with  the 
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Neapolitan,  553-555;  long  resistance  to 
the  Turks,  563-565,  570-574;  permanent 
acquistion  of  the  crown  by  the  Austrian 
house,  708,  779;  purchase  of  peace  with 
the  Turks,  779;  conquests  of  Suleiman, 
the  Magnificent,  870;  revolt  of  1848 — 
struggle  with  Austria  for  national  inde¬ 
pendence — Kossuth,  1184;  federal  union 
with  Austria  in  a  dual  empire,  1262 
Huniades,  John,  353,  571 
Huns,  234,  315,  325-326,  359-362 
Hunt,  James  Henry  Leigh,  1085 
Hurons,  the,  800,  839_ 

Huss  and  the  Hussite  revolt,  352,  353, 
545-548 

Hutchinson,  Mrs.  Anne,  884-885 
Hutchinson,  governor  Thomas,  827,  995 
Hutton,  James,  836 
Huygens,  Christian,  835 
Hyde,  Edward,  earl  of  Clarendon,  811,  812, 
815-816 

Hyder  Ali,  1020 
Hyderabad,  977-978 
Hyksos,  44-45,  62-63 
Hyrcania,  221 
Hyrcanus,  269,  285 


Iberians,  17 

Ibsen,  Henrik,  1080 

Iceland,  the  Norse  republic  in,  406 

Icelandic  literature,  452-453 

Iconium,  560 

Ictinus,  189 

leyasu,  Tokugawa,  648,  802—803 
Iliad,  The,  29,  92-94,  139 
Ilkhans,  510,  566 
Image-worship,  400,  459 
Imperator,  276 

Imperialism:  British,  1180,  1280,  1320; 

American,  1322,1323 
Implied  powers,  the  doctrine  of,  1053 
Incas,  the,  738 

Income  Tax  in  United  States,  1401 
Income-tax  decision  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
court,  1318 

Indentured  servants,  877 
Independence,  American  declaration  of, 
1004 

Independent  treasury  system,  1196 
Independents  or  Separatists,  840,  879 
India:  its  name — early  peoples  of  Aryan 
speech,  60,  102;  their  religion  and  liter¬ 
ature,  102-103,  147;  origin  of  caste  sys¬ 
tem,  148;  invasion  by  Alexander,  222— 
223;  founding  of  the  kingdom  of  Maga- 
dha  by  Chandra  Gupta — reign  of  Asoka 
— establishment  of  Buddhism — evolu¬ 
tion  of  Hinduism,  231-233;  Scythian 
conquests,  233;  conquests  of  the  Ghaz- 
neyides — introduction  of  Mohammed¬ 
anism,  437-439;  invasion  by  Timour, 
566;  exploration  and  discovery  of  the 
sea-route  from  Europe,  628,  656,  681- 
683;  the  Portuguese  in  the  east,  682- 
683;  the  Dutch  and  English  in  the  east, 
766-767;  first  undertakings  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  East  India  Co.,  792;  Mongol  con¬ 
quest — founding  of  the  Moghul  empire 
by  Baber  and  Akbar,  647,  806;  first  foot¬ 
ings  of  the  East  India  Co.,  950-951;  de¬ 
cay  of  the  Moghul  empire — strife  of 
French  and  English  for  domination — 
Clive’s  achievements — overthrow  of  the 
French — British  supremacy  in  Bengal, 
976-982;  renewed  conflict  of  British  and 
French — British  war  with  Hyder  Ali — 
Warren  Hastings,  1020-1022;  British 
administration  of  Marquis  of  Wellesley, 


Lord  Hastings  and  Lord  Amherst — - 
Tippoo  Sahib  crushed — Mahrattas  over¬ 
thrown — Runjeet  Singh  checked — suttee 
suppressed — Thugs  exterminated,  1168; 
commercial  monopoly  of  East  India  Co., 
taken  away,  1177;  horribly  disastrous 
Afghan  war — conquest  of  Scinde  and  of 
the  Sikhs — annexation  of  Oudh — native 
ill-feeling — great  Sepoy  meeting — 
government  transferred  to  the  crown, 
1220-1223,  1338,  1341,  1390,  1413 
Indians,  American:  origin  of  the  name, 
676;  native  civilizations  in  Mexico, 
Central  America  and  Peru,  731,  738—739, 
746-749;  enslavement  in  Spanish 
America,  742-745;  French  missions  in 
New  France,  799;  the  Algonquin  and 
Iroquois  tribes,  800;  Indian  rising  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  (1622),  875;  French  missionaries — 
destruction  of  the  Hurons  by  the  Iro¬ 
quois,  893;  rising  in  Virgina  (1676), 
943;  King  Philip’s  War  in  New  England, 
943-944 ;  French  and  Indian  wars,  945 ; 
Pontiac’s  war,  975;  rising  under  Tecum- 
seh,  1127 

Indian  Councils  Act,  1413 
Indian  Territory,  merged  with  Oklahoma, 
1394 

Indo-European  family,  12 
Indulgences,  sale  of  papal  letters  of,  545,  691 
Indulgence, royal  declaration  of,  897, 900-902 
Industrial  history:  industrial  ruin  of  Spain 
by  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.,  711-714, 
757—758;  revival  of  France  under  Henry 
IV.,  778;  effect  of  persecution  of  Hugue¬ 
nots  in  France  by  Louis  XIV.,  912;  effect 
of  spinning  and  weaving  inventions,  and 
of  the  steam  engine,  in  England — rise  of 
the  factory  system — the  great  industria  1 
revolution,  1023-1025,  1135-1137;  sci¬ 
ence  and  mechanism  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  1067,  1068^1072;  Napoleon’s 
attempt  to  starve  British  industries  and 
the  British  retaliation,  1104,  1112-1114; 
adoption  of  free  trade  by  Great  Britain, 
1178-1180;  protective  tariff  legislation 
elsewhere  (see  Tariffs,  Protective) ; 
national  workshops  of  1848  in  France, 
1183;  industrial  progress  of  the  U.  S. 
since  the  civil  war,  1325-1326 
Ingelheim,  337 
Initiative,  the,  1400-1401 
Innocent  III.,  pope,  345,  463-464,  479,  491 
Innocent  VIII.,  pope,  635 
Inquisition,  the,  698,  757,  759 
Instrument  of  government,  Cromwell’s,  853 
Interim,  the,  711 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  1315 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  1393 
Invention:  primitive,  4-10 
Inventions:  of  the  steam  engine — of  spin¬ 
ning  and  weaving  machinery,  836,  1024; 
of  the  nineteenth  century  in  all  fields, 
1068-1072,  1146 

Investitures,  the  war  of,  423,  425,  426,  460 
Iona,  334 

Ionian  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  161,  172,  209, 
214,  215,  219,  224-226,  248,  251,  268 
Ionian  Islands,  871 
Ionians,  98-99,  135-137 
Iran,  Table-land  of,  60,  102 
Ireland:  the  native  race,  373-374;  Chris¬ 
tianized  by  St.  Patrick — early  Irish 
monasteries,  missionaries,  and  schools, 
334,  380-381;  settlements  of  the  Danes, 
404;  English  conquest  begun  by  Henry 
II.,  490;  completed  English  conquest — 
how  the  people  were  made  passionately 
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Roman  Catholic — the  plantation  of 
Ulster,  840—842;  Wentworth,  lord 
deputy,  847 ;  Irish  offers  of  help  to 
Charles  I.,  848;  rebellion  suppressed  by 
Cromwell — ‘ 1  the_  Cromwellian  settle¬ 
ment,”  852;  rising  for  James  II. — siege 
of  Londonderry — battle  of  the  Boyne — 
treaty  of  Limerick — Catholic  Ireland 
crushed,  903;  an  independent  Irish  par¬ 
liament,  with  Catholics  excluded,  1022; 
vain  efforts  for  relief  of  Catholics — their 
centuries  of  oppression  —  immovable 
bigotry  of  George  III. — parliamentary 
union  of  Ireland  with  Great  Britain, 
1109-1111;  Catholic  emancipation 
(1829),  1146;  agitation  for  repeal  of  act 
of  union — Young  Ireland  party — emer¬ 
gence  of  land-questions,  1180-1181; 
Young  Ireland  rebellion,  1185;  Fenian 
conspiracies — disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  church— first  land  bill,  1165-1167; 
land  league  and  Home  Rule  party — 
parliamentary  conflict  with  British  gov¬ 
ernment — Gladstone’s  home-rule  bills 
defeated,  1280—1283; — land  act  of  1896 — - 
land  purchase  bill — local  government 
act,  1283;  Home  Rule  bill  passed — 
opposition  of  Ulster,  1341-1343 
Iron,  in  prehistoric  times,  9 
Iroquois,  800,  839,  946 
Irving,  Washington,  1085 
Isabella  I.,  (of  Castile)  of  Spain,  627,  670, 
757 

Isabella  II.,  of  Spain,  1189,  1268  ' 

Isabella,  queen  of  England,  515 
Isabella,  queen  of  France,  532 
Iseeus,  189 
Isaiah,  26,  117 
Ishbosheth,  85 

Islam.  See  Mohammedanism 
Island  No.  10,  1237 
Ismail  Pasha,  1274 
Isocrates,  189 

Israel,  Children  of.  See  Jews 
Israel,  the  kingdom  of.  See  Hebrew  King¬ 
doms 

Israel,  the  lost  ten  tribes  of  (so-called),  114- 
116 

Issachar,  tribe  of,  81 
Issus,  battle  of,  218 

Italian  Art  and  Literature.  See  Art,  and 
Literature 

Italy:  early  Ligurians,  Etruscans,  and 
,  Pelasgians,  17,  100;  early  Greek  settle¬ 
ments  (Magna  Gracia),  138;  rise  of 
Rome,  142-145;  subjugation  by  Rome, 
238-241 ;  invasion  by  Alaric  the  Visigoth, 
320-323;  Ostrogothic  kingdom  of  Theod- 
oric,  331,  365—366,  370-372;  sovereignty 
of  the  eastern  Roman  emperor  (Jus¬ 
tinian)  restored — the  exarchate  of  Ra¬ 
venna,  372;  Lombard  conquests  and 
kingdom — domination  of  the  Franks — 
embraced  in  the  empire  of  Charlemagne 
— rise  of  the  papacy — origin  of  the  States 
of  the  Church,  394-397,  400-402;  the 
separate  Frank  kingdom,  414;  revival  of 
the  Germanic-Roman  empire  by  Otho  I. 
— the  crown  of  Italy  worn  by  German 
kings — empire  and  papacy  in  opposition 
418-419,  422^24;  rise  of  Italian  city- 
republics,  420;  Norman  conquests  in 
southern  Italy,  425-426;  invasions  of 
Frederik  Barbarossa  —  popes  against 
Hohenstaufens — Guelf  and  Ghibelline 
factions — League  of  Lombardy — the 
emperor  Frederick  II.,  461—464;  sover¬ 
eignty  of  the  emperors  become  a  fiction, 
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464-465;  revival  of  learning,  584-586! 
the  renaissance,  634,  653—655;  conditions 
in  later  part  of  15th  century — Naples — 
Milan — Florence — Savonarola,  661-666; 
French  invasion  of  Charles  VIII.,  666- 
667;  invasions  of  Louis  XII.,  of  France— 
his  seizure  of  Milan — his  conquest  and 
loss  of  Naples — League  of  Cambrai 
against  Venice — Holy  League  against  the 
French — their  expulsion  from  Milan — 
Naples  won  for  the  Spanish  crown,  684- 
686;  recovery  and  loss  of  Milan  by  the 
French — Italian  wars  of  Francis  I.  and 
Charles  V. — “Holy  League”  against 
Charles — constable  Bourbon’s  capture  of 
Rome — Spanish  subjugation  of  Italy, 
701-705;  suppression  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  727;  acquisition  of  Naples,  Milan, 
Sardinia,  etc.,  by  Austria,  from  Spain, 

!  918;  revived  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
under  the  house  of  Austria — rise  of  the 
house  of  Savoy — creation  of  the  Savoyan 
kingdom  of  Sardinia,  929;  Austrian  loss 
of  Milan  to  Sardinia  and  the  Two  Sicilies 
to  Spain — a  third  Bourbon  monarchy  in 
the  Sicilies — end  of  the  Medicean  house 
in  Tuscany,  961-962;  Napoleon's  first 
campaign — creation  of  Cisalpine  and 
Cispadane  republics — overthrow  of  Vene¬ 
tian  republic,  1041;  and  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples — expulsion  of  the  French,  1044; 
Napoleon’s  second  Italian  campaign — 
Marengo — humiliation  of  Austria,  1104; 
Napoleon  crowned  king  of  Italy — Genoa 
and  Ligurian  republic  annexed  to  France 
— Napoleonic  duchies  and  principalities, 
1106;  restoration  of  the  kingdom  of  Sar¬ 
dinia  and  of  Bourbon  thrones  in  Naples 
and  Sicily — Lombardy  and  Venetia 
restored  to  Austria — the  pope  recovers 
his  states,  1137;  revolts  of  1820  sup¬ 
pressed  by  Holy  Alliance,  1141;  revolu¬ 
tionary  movements  of  1830,  1145;  ris¬ 
ings  of  (1848),  1182,  1185;  alliance  of 
Sardinia  and  France  against  Austria — 
victories  of  Magenta  and  Solferino — 
annexations  of  Lombardy,  Tuscany,  etc., 
to  Sardinia — liberation  of  Sicily  and 
Naples  by  Garibaldi — formation  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  1187-1189;  end  of  the 
temporal  power  of  the  pope — Rome  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  1259; 
acquisition  of  Venetia — unification  com¬ 
plete,  1261;  with  Abyssinia,  1302;  Afri¬ 
can  colony  of  Eritrea,  etc.,  1304;  assas¬ 
sination  of  King  Humbert — accession  of 
Victor  Emmanuel  III. — labor  troubles — 
the  Vatican  and  the  Quirinal — war  with 
Turkey — annexation  of  Tripoli,  1359- 
1362 

Iturbide,  Agustin  de,  1161 

Ivan  IV.,  of  Russia  (“the  Terrible”),  869 

Ivry,  battle  of,  777 

Izdubar,  the  epic  of,  55 

Jackson,  Andrew:  (portrait),  1091-1190, 
1133,  1151,  1153,  1154,  1190-1195 
Jackson,  Charles  Thomas,  1074 
Jackson,  Thomas  J.  (“Stonewall”),  1097, 
1238,  1243 

Jacobin  club — Jacobins,  1031,  1035-1039 
Jacobites — Jacobite  rebellions,  955,  957, 960 
Jacquerie,  insurrection  of  the,  518 
Jagellon  dynasty,  674,  869 
Jahangir,  950 
Jamaica,  677,  890 

James  I.,  of  England,  and  VI.  of  Scotland, 
784,  795,  811,  838-841,  876 
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James  II.,  of  England,  and  VII.  of  Scotland, 
898,  901-904,  905,  932,  933 
James  I.,  of  Scotland,  530 
James  IV.,  of  Scotland,  718 
James  V.,  of  Scotland,  768 
Jameson  raid,  the,  1306 
Jamestown  colony,  796-799 
Janiha,  surrendered  to  Greeks,  1382 
Janissaries,  561,  1142 

Japan:  early  conflict  with  Chinese— rela¬ 
tions  with  Korea — obscure  early  history, 
390,  391;  ascendancy  of  the  Fujiwaras, 
433;  failure  of  Kublai  Khan  to  subjugate, 
608;  rise  of  the  shogunate — regency  of 
the  Hojos,  511-512,  569;  a.  divided  em¬ 
pire — the  Ashikagas — decline  of  the  sho¬ 
gunate,  569;  introduction  of  Christianity 
by  Xavier — its  spread,  and  its  extirpa¬ 
tion — Portuguese  traders  supplanted  by 
the  Dutch — revival  of  the  shogunate — • 
Ieyasu’s  reconstruction  of  the  empire, 
648-649,  801-805;  two  centuries  and  a 
half  of  isolation,  874;  end  of  isolation — - 
visit  of  Perry  expedition  from  the  U.  S. — - 
treaties  opening  ports — revolution  in 
Japanese  policy,  1227-1228;  overthrow 
of  the  shogun — restored  sovereignty  of 
the  mikado — end  of  feudalism  and  the 
daimiates,  1275—1276;  war  with  China 
concerning  Korea — European  interfer¬ 
ence — fruits  of  victory  denied  to  Japan; — 
Russian  encroachments  in  eastern  Asia, 
1295-1296;  remarkable  modernization  of 
the  empire — a  w'ritten  constitution  and  a 
representative  parliament — preparation 
for  opposing  Russian  aggressions,  1299; 
war  with  Russia — treaty  of  Portsmouth, 
1386-1388;  industrial  development — 
Anglo-Japanese  alliance  renewed — death 
of  Emperor  Mutsuhito — Californian  land 
legislation  resented,  1388-1389;  Japanese 
and  California,  1392 
Jarnac,  battle  of,  772 
Java,  767 

“Java,”  the  frigate,  1129 
Jay,  John,  1056 
Jeanne  d’  Albret,  769,  771 
Jeanne  d’  Arc,  (portrait),  351,  533,  536 
Jebusites,  85-86 
Jeconiah,  or  Jehoiakim,  127 
Jefferson,  Thomas,  (portrait),  1051,  1057, 
1060,  1090,  1119,  1121,  1124-1126 
Jeffreys,  George,  baron  and  judge,  901 
Jehoiakim,  127 
Jehovah.  See  Yahveh 
Jehu,  110 

Jenner,  Edward,  836 
Jephthah,  82 
Jeremiah,  127,  128 
Jeroboam  I.,  108 
Jeroboam  II.,  112 
Jerome,  St.,  206 
Jerome  of  Prague,  353,  545 
Jersey  islands,  491 

Jerusalem:  captured  by  David  and  made 
his  capital,  85;  capital  of  Judah,  107; 
capture  by  Shishak,  108;  siege  by  Sen¬ 
nacherib,  117;  destruction  by  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar,  127-12S;  restoration  by  Cyrus, 
161-164;  submission  to  Alexander,  219; 
under  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt,  226;  under 
the  Seleucid  monarchy,  248-251;  sacked 
by  Antioohus  IV.,  249;  entered  by  Pom- 
pey — subdued  by  Roman  legions,  268; 
capture  by  the  Parthian3 — siege  and 
reduction  by  Herod — splendor  as  Herod’s 
capital,  248;  trial  and  crucifixion  of 
Jesus,  289;  the  great  revolt — siege  and 


destruction  of  the  city  by  Titus,  296-297 ; 
the  new  Roman  city  named  lElia  Capi¬ 
tolina,  301;  Mohammedan  conquest, 
387;  Seldjuk  Turkish  conquest — cap¬ 
tured  by  the  crusaders — the  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem  and  its  fall — Saladin  in  posses¬ 
sion,  438—442 

Jesuits:  the  founder  of  the  order,  639;  its 
early  work  and  influence,  754-755; 
intrigues  in  England  against  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  785;  missionary  labors  of  Father 
Xavier,  648-649,  802;  missions  to  Ameri¬ 
can  Indians,  893;  in  Paraguay,  1160 
Jesus,  the  Christ,  200,  283,  286-291 
Jews:  the  Children  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  45, 
63,  67;  descendants  of  Abraham,  58; 
exodus  from  Egypt,  68,  75;  repulse  from 
Canaan,  76;  conquest  of  Canaan,  80-86; 
under  the  judges,  82—83;  founding  of  the 
Hebrew  monarchy,  83-85;  the  kingdom 
of  David  and  Solomon,  85-88,  106-108; 
separation  of  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and 
Israel,  108-109;  subsequent  history  till 
the  captivity,  111,  112-117,  126-129; 
restoration  to  Jerusalem  by  Cyrus,  161— 
164;  submission  to  Alexander,  219;  under 
the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt,  226;  dispersion 
and  activity  in  Mediterranean  regions — - 
combined  Hebraic  and  Greek  influences, 
228-231 ;  subjection  to  the  Seleucid  mon¬ 
archy — revolt  of  the  Maccabees,  248- 
251;  under  the  Hasmonean  monarchy — 
subjection  to  Rome,  250-251,  268-269; 
under  Herod — the  kingdom  of  Judea, 
284—287;  under  Roman  governors — the 
period  of  Jesus — his  crucifixion — his  fol¬ 
lowing — the  rise  of  Christianity,  287-292 ; 
the  great  revolt— siege  and  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  Titus — massacres  in  Syria, 
296-298;  revolts  of  the  Diaspora  and  of 
Barcochebas — Jerusalem  rebuilt  and  re¬ 
named  by  Hadrian — Judea  renamed 
Syria  Palaestina,  299 
Jezebel,  109-111 

Jingis  Khan.  See  Genghis  Khan 
“Jingoism,”  1180,  1280 
Joab,  86,  87-89 

Joan  of  Arc.  See  Jeanne  d’  Arc 
Joanna  (Giovanna)  I.  and  II.,  of  Naples, 
553-554 

Joanna,  of  Spain,  670,  694,  698 
Johannesburg,  1306 
John  VI.,  of  Portugal,  1165 
John  XII.,  pope,  419 
John  (Don)  of  Austria,  763,  870-871 
John  of  Barneveld,  866 
John  of  Bohemia,  542-543 
John,  of  England,  342,  477-479,  491^93 
John,  of  France,  517,  518 
John  of  Gaunt,  525,  526,  527 
John  of  Salisbury,  1580 
John  Frederick,  elector  of  Saxony,  696,  711 
Johnson,  Andrew,  1253,  1255-1256 
Johnson,  Hiram,  1399 
Johnson,  Samuel,  833 
Johnson,  sir  William,  973 
Johnston,  general  Joseph  E.,  1235,  1237, 
1250,  1254 
Joliet,  Louis,  946 
Jonathan,  son  of  Saul,  84 
Jones,  captain  Paul,  1011 
Jongleurs,  451 
Jonson,  Ben,  631 

Joseph  in  Egypt,  the  story  of,  45,  63 
Joseph  II.,  emperor,  S25,  1046 
Josephine,  empress,  1117 
Joshua,  79-SI 
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Joule,  James  Prescott,  1074 
°  1*04 (V 1  ’  oom^e  JeaQ  Baptiste,  marshal, 
Jovian,  314 

Juarez,  Benito,  1271-1273 

Judah,  tribe  of,  81,  85,  108-111,  112-113 

Judas  Maccabseus,  190,  250 

Judea.  See  Jews 

Judges  of  Israel,  82-83 

Jugurtha,  258 

Julian,  called  “the  apostate,”  205,  314 
Juliers,  Cloves  and  Berg,  duchy  of,  781 
Julius  II.,  pope,  636,  686-687 
Junot,  general  Andoche,  1114 
Jupiter  Ammon,  oracle  of,  220 
Justin  I.,  367 

Justinian,  332,  367-372,  392 
Jutes,  375-378,  381 

Kadesh-barnea,  76 
Kahokia,  1011 

Kaldi  (Chaldeans),  the,  115,  116,  118,  123- 
125,  130 
Kanghi,  952 

Kansas,  the  struggle  for,  1212,  1214 
Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  1211 
Kant,  Immanuel,  (portrait),  834,  1046, 
1086 

Kapila-vastu,  156 
Kasdim,  The,  115 
Kashgar,  1000 
Kashgaria,  390 
Kashmir,  1168 
Kaskaskia,  1011 
Kassites,  70,  74 
Kavala,  1382 

Kearney,  general  Philip,  1203 
'  ‘  Kearsarge,”  the,  1250 
Keats,  John,  1081 

Kelvin,  William  Thomson,  lord,  1071 

Kenesaw,  battle  of,  1250 

Kengi,  the  lord  of,  21,  49 

Kent,  375,  379,  381,  405 

Kentucky,  1057,  1234 

Kentucky  resolutions  (1798),  1059,  1192 

Kepler,  Johann,  629 

Key,  Francis  Scott,  368 

Khalif.  See  Caliph 

Khalifa,  the,  1302 

Khartoum,  1301 

Khedive,  the  title  of,  1274] 

Ivheta,  The,  71 
Khitans,  432,  506 
Khiva,  560 

Khuarezm — Khuaresmians,  560 

Khufu,  21,  39 

Khulagu,  510 

Kiao-Chau,  1297 

Kief,  407 

King  George’s  War,  969 

“King  movement”  in  New  Zealand,  1220 

King  of  the  Romans,  462-463 

King  Philip’s  War,  943-944 

King  William’s  War,  945 

King-maker,  Warwick  the,  352,  540 

Kingship.  _  See  Monarchy 

“King’s  friends,”  of  George  III.,  988 

King’s  Mountain,  battle  of,  1014 

Kins,  432,  506,  507 

Kipling,  Rudyard,  1373 

Kiptchak,  Khanate,  566 

Kirchoff,  Gustav  Robert,  1074 

Kiamil  Pasha,  1381 

Kirk  Kilise,  taken  by  Bulgarians,  1380 

Kitchen  cabinet,  1191 

Kitchener,  Horatio  Herbert,  earl,  1100, 
1302 

K!6ber,  Jean  Baptiste,  1025 


Klondyke,  1410 

Klopstock,  Friedrich  Gottlieb,  831,  1046 
Knighthood,  453—455 
Knights  of  St.  John,  713 
Knight  Templars — Hospitallers — Teu¬ 
tonic,  456 

“Know  Nothing”  party,  1212 
Knossos,  discoveries  at]  94 
Knox,  general  Henry,  828,  1051 
Knox,  John,  637,  725 
Koch,  Robert,  1073,  1373 
Kolin,  battle  of,  967 
Koniggratz,  battle  of,  1260 
Koran,  386 
Korasmian,  560 

Korea,  326,  391,  509,  803,  1295-1296 
Korner,  Karl  Theodor,  1078 
Kosciusko,  Tadeius,  1049 
Kossova,  battle  of,  563 
Kossuth,  Francis,  1353 
Kossuth,  Louis,  1092,  1185 
Kruger,  Paul,  1307 
Krupp  Trial,  the.,  1351 
Kshattryas,  149 

Kublai  Khan,  343,  508-510,  66? 

Kudur  Laghghamer,  53 
Ku-Klux  Klan,  1257 
Kunersdorf,  battle  of,  968 
Kurds,  112,  440 
Kylon,  140 
Kyoto,  1276 


Labyrinth  of  Minos,  94 

Lacedremon.  See  Sparta 

Ladies’  peace,  the,  705 

Ladislaus,  of  Bohemia,  548 

Ladislaus,  of  Naples,  554 

Ladislaw  III.,  of  Hungary  and  Poland,  571 

Lafayette,  marquis  de,  830,  1009,  1015. 

1031,  1032,  1034,  1144 
Lahore,  438 
Lainez,  Jacob,  755 
Lake  dwellings,  9 

Lake,  general  Gerard,  viscount,  1168 
Lake  Champlain,  battle  of,  1131 
Lake  Erie,  battle  of,  1130 
Lally,  Thomas  Arthur,  comte  de,  9S1 
Lamartine,  Alphonse,  1079 
Lamb,  Charles,  1084 

Lancaster,  the  house  of:  John  of  Gaunt, 
525-526,  527 ;  Henry  of  Bolingbroke 
(King  Henry  IV.),  528,  529,  530;  Henry 
V.,  531-532;  Henry  VI. — the  Wars  of  the 
Roses,  532,  537-540 


Land  questions — land  bills,  land  league, 
Irish,  1181,  1268,  1283 
Land  tenure,  feudal,  409-412 
Landor,  Walter  Savage,  1085 
Lanfranc,  345 

Langland,  William,  354,  529 

Langton,  Stephen,  346,  491 

Language,  classification  of  men  by,  10-12 

Langue  d’oc,  450 

Languedoc,  478,  479,  517 

Laon,  414 

Lao-tsze,  29,  154,  157 
Laplace,  Pierre  Simon  de,  1074 
Larissa,  137 

La  Rochelle,  774,  842,  843 
La  Salle,  Robert  Cavelier  de,  823,  947 
Las  Casas.  See  Casas 
Latin  empire,  446 

Latin  literature.  See  Literature,  Roman 
Latins,  142,  238 

Laud,  William,  archbishop:  (portrait),  811, 
812,  815,  816,  845,  848,  881 
Lauderdale,  John  Maitland,  duke  of,  900 
Laurier,  sir  Wilfrid,  1100,  1412 
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Lavoisier,  Antoine,  835 
Law,  Andrew  Bonar,  1100,  1339 
Law,  John,  557—558 

Law,  Roman:  the  twelve  tables— Licinian 
laws — Lex  Hortensia,  235 ;  pandects  and 
code  of  Justinian,  367 ;  study  at  Bologna, 
449;  study  encouraged  by  Louis  IX., 
and  Philip  IV.,  480,  482-483 
Law,  the  Salic,  516 
Laws,  of  Hammurabi,  55 
Lawrence,  sir  Henry  M.,  1222 
Lawrence,  captain  James,  1129 
Lawrence,  John  Laird  Mair,  lord,  1223 
Layamon,  452 

Layard,  sir  A.  H.,  archaeological  explora¬ 
tions,  47 

Leagues:  of  Lombardy,  462;  Hanseatic, 
Rhenish  and  Swabian,  467,  468,  544;  of 
the  Swiss  Cantons,  558-559,  of  the  Pub- 
blic  Weal,  659;  of  Cambrai,  686;  Holy 
League  against  France,  687;  Santa  Junta 
in  Spain,  698;  Holy  League  against  the 
emperor,  703;  Protestant  League  of 
Schmalkald,  709;  Holy  League  of  the 
Guises  in  France,  775-778;  Protestant 
and  Catholic  leagues  preceding  the  Thirty 
Years  War,  781,  860;  Scottish  national 
covenant,  847 ;  solemn  league  and  cove¬ 
nant  of  Scots  and  English,  850;  league 
of  Augsburg  against  Louis  XIV.,  913; 
league  of  armed  neutrality,  1020,  1104; 
the  Swiss  Sonderbund,  1186;  Irish  Land 
League,  12S1;  Balkan,  1382.  See  also 
Confederacies 
Learning.  See  Education 
Learning,  revival  of,  652-654 
Learning,  the  revival  of  classical,  584-586 
Le  Bceuf,  Fort,  970 
Lech,  battle  of  the,  862 
Lecky,  William  E.  H.,  1085 
Lecompton  constitution,  1214 
Lee,  general  Charles,  1005,  1010 
Lee,  general  Henry,  1014 
Lee,  Richard  Henry,  828 
Lee,  general  Robert  E.:  (portrait),  1097, 
1238,  1239,  1246,  1249-1250,  1252 
Legal-tender  paper  money,  1244,  1258,  1312 
Legnano,  battle  of,  462 
Leibnitz,  Gottfried  Wilhelm,  835 
Leicester,  earldom  of,  494 
Leicester,  Robert  Dudley,  earl  of,  765 
Leisler,  Jacob,  944 
Leo  I.,  emperor,  367 
Leo  III.,  the  Isaurian,  394 
Leo  I.,  pope  (the  Great),  330,  361,  362,  396 
Leo  VIII.,  pope,  419 
Leo  IX.,  pope,  425,  457 
Leo  X.,  pope,  636,  688,  692,  693,  696,  701, 
702 

Leo  XIII.,  pope,  1362 
Leon,  498 

Leon,  Ponce  de,  736,  749 
Leonidas,  31,  174 
Leopold  I.,  emperor,  914,  922 
Leopold  II.,  emperor,  1033 
Leopold,  of  Belgium,  1303 
Lepanto,  battle  of,  870-871 
Lepidus,  281 
Leprosy,  604 

Lermontov,  Mikhail  Yuevieh,  1080 
Le  Sage,  Alain  RenS,  832,  834 
Lesbos,  137,  161 

Lesseps,  Ferdinand  de,  1072,  1286 
Lessing,  Gotthold  Ephraim,  831,  1046 
“Letter  of  majesty,”  the  Bohemian,  781, 

859 

Leuthen,  battle  of,  968 
Levites,  the,  81 


Lexington,  battle  of,  997 
Leyden,  283,  762,  839 
Li  Tseching,  872 
Liao-tung  peninsula,  1296 
Liberal  party,  British,  1179,  1265,  1280, 
1282,  1284 

Liberal  Unionist  party,  British,  1282,  1284 
Liberia,  1170 
Liberty  party,  1202 

Liberty,  religious:  considerably  established 
in  France  by  Edict  of  Nantes,  778;  in  the 
Austrian  dominions,  transiently,  by 
Maximilian  II.,  779—781;  in  Bohemia  by 
the  ‘‘letter  of  majesty,”  781;  crushed  in 
Bohemia  and  Austria,  860;  established  in 
Maryland,  878;  but  not  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  882;  advocated  by  Roger  Williams, 
882;  Maryland  toleration  act,  nullified 
and  restored,  889;  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  in  France,  912;  freedom  of 
worship  given  to  all  Christians  in  William 
Penn’s  province,  934;  established  in 
Austria  by  Joseph  II.,  1046;  extended  to 
Catholics  in  Canada  by  the  Quebec  Act, 
1061;  vain  efforts  for  relief  of  Catholic 
Irish,  1109-1111;  Catholic  “emancipa¬ 
tion”  accomplished  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  1145;  disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  church,  1266,  1267.  See  also  Perse¬ 
cutions 

Liberum  veto,  Polish,  869-870 
Libraries:  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  46, 
122;  of  Alexandria,  229 
Libyans,  17,  120 
Licinian  laws,  236 
Licinius,  311 
Ligurian  republic,  1106 
Ligurians,  17 
Limerick,  treaty  of,  903 
Limoges,  520 

Lincoln,  Abraham:  (portrait),  1096,  1214; 
1216,  1231-1234,  1242-1243,  1248,  1251- 
1253 

Lincoln,  general  Benjamin,  1007,  1012 
Linnaeus  (Linne),  Carl  von,  836 
Lipan,  battle  of,  548 
Lister,  sir  Joseph,  1073 
Literature:  Hebrew,  26,  84,  139,  230; 
Greek,  29,  138,  184-189,  211;  Sumerian 
and  Babylonian,  46,  54,  56,  69,  122; 
Egyptian,  22,  64;  ancient  Iranian  and 
Hindu,  102-104,  153;  Roman,  197-202; 
Chinese — attempted  destruction  by  Chi 
Hwangti,  234;  early  English,  335; 
mediaeval  European,  347,  353-355,  435- 
436,  448-452;  Icelandic,  452-453;  Eng¬ 
lish  of  Chaucer’s  time,  529-530;  Greek 
literature  in  western  Europe,  574,  584- 
586;  of  Elizabethan  England,  630-631;  of 
Spain,  France  and  Italy  in  the  16th  cen¬ 
tury,  629—634;  Greek  literature  brought 
to  western  Europe,  654-655;  German, 
French  and  English  in  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries,  830-835;  English  in  the  age  of 
Anne,  907 ;  classical  period  of  German, 
1046;  of  the  nineteenth  century  in 
general,  1071-1087 
Lithuania,  674 
Livingston,  Edward,  1193 
Livingstone,  Dr.  David,  1099,  1229 
Livy,  198 

Lloyd-George,  David,  1100 
Local  government:  early  English,  430;  in 
the  English  colonies,  936-938 
Loch  Leven  castle,  785 
Locke,  John,  834,  931 
Lodge,  sir  Oliver  Joseph,  1075 
Lodi,  battle  of,  1041 
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Lollards,  527,  530,  586 
Lombards,  394-396,  400 
Lombardy,  League  of,  462 
Lombardy.  See  Milan — the  Milanese 
London:  405,  526,  538,  539,  900,  1023 
London  Company,  the,  798,  875 
Londonderry,  siege  of,  902 
Long  heads,  13-16 
Long  Island,  932 
Long  Island,  battle  of,  1005 
Long  Parliament,  S47-853,  854 
Longfellow,  Henry  Wadsworth:  (portrait), 
1082 

Lookout  Mountain,  battle  of,  1247 
Lopez  I.  and  II.,  of  Paraguay,  1273 
Lorraine,  414,  767,  961,  1263 
Lothaire,  460 
Lotharingia,  414 
Lotze,  Rudolf  Hermann,  1086 
Loubet,  Emile,  1286 
Loudon,  lord,  974 

Louis  I.,  of  Hungary  (“the  Great”),  553, 
570 

Louis  I.,  II.  and  III.,  of  Naples,  553-554 
Louis  VI.,  of  France,  476 
Louis  VII.,  of  France,  476^177 
Louis  VIII.,  of  France,  481 
Louis  IX.,  of  France  (St.  Louis) :  (portrait) ; 
349;  reign,  481 

Louis  X.,  of  France  (Hutin),  515 
Louis  XI.,  of  France,  640,  658-660 
Louis  XII.,  of  France,  685—687 
Louis  XIII.,  of  France,  855-857 
Louis  XIV.,  of  France,  819-821,  856-858, 
909-919,  1026 

Louis  XV.,  of  France,  960-962,  1026 
Louis  XVI.,  of  France,  1027,  1028-1035 
Louis  XVIII.,  of  France,  1118 
Louis  Philippe,  of  France,  1144,  1183 
Louis  of  Nassau,  761 
Louisbourg,  969 

Louisiana,  969,  983,  1121,  1123,  1150,  1231, 
1248 

Louvois,  Francois  Michel  Letellier,  marquis 
de,  820,  910,  917 

Low  Countries.  See  Belgian  Gaul,  Bata¬ 
vians,  Flanders,  Netherlands 
Lowell,  James  Russell,  1082 
Lower  Canada.  See  Canada 
Lowositz,  battle  of,  967 
Loyalists,  American.  See  Tory — Tories 
Loyola,  Ignatius  de,  (portrait),  639,  754- 
756 

Lucca,  273 
Lucknow,  1222 
Lucretius,  197 
Lucullus,  267 

Ludwig  of  Bavaria,  emperor,  541-543 
Lukacs,  B61a  von,  1353 
Lixle-Burgas,  battle  of,  1380 
Lundy’s  Lane,  battle  of,  1130 
Luneville,  treaty  of,  1104 
Luther,  Martin:  (portrait),  637,  689-694, 
695-696,  705-711 
Liitzen,  battle  of,  863 
Luxemburg,  760 
Luxemburg,  duke  de,  820,  911 
Luxor,  temples  at,  65 
Luzzatti,  Giuseppe,  1361 
Lyceum  of  Aristotle,  the,  185 
Lycurgus:  (bust),  30,  134 
Lydians,  101,  159-160 
Lyell,  sir  Charles,  1074 
Lysander,  212 
Lysias,  189 
Lysimmachus,  225 
Lysippus,  189 


Macao,  801,  999 

Macartney's  embassy  to  China,  lord,  1064 
Maccabees,  the,  190,  250 
McClellan,  general  George  B.,  1234,  1235, 
1237,  1239,  1243 
Macdonald,  Flora,,  960 
Macdonald,  George,  1084 
Macdonough,  commodore  Thomas,  1131 
McDowell,  general  Irwin,  1235 
McHenry,  Fort,  1131 

McKinley,  William,  1098,  1315,  1320-1324 
MacMahon,  comte  Marie  de,  marshal,  1284 
McQuarie,  governor  Lachlan,  1167 
Macedonia:  early  Greek  settlements,  138; 
rise  to  power  in  Greece  under  Philip,  216; 
Alexander’s  overthrow  of  the  Persian 
empire,  217—223;  his  successors — the 
Antigonid  kings,  223-228;  overthrow  by 
the  Romans,  245—246;  Turks  driven  out 
in  Balkan  War,  1378-1383 
“Macedonian,”  the  frigate,  1129 
Maehiavelli,  Niccolo,  633 
Mackenzie,  William  Lyon,  1216 
Madagascar,  1285-1286 
Madeira  islands,  577 
Madero,  Francisca  J.,  1407-1408 
Madison,  James,  828,  1020,  1052,  1090, 
1126-1135 

Madras,  950,  976,  978,  980,  981 
Maeonia  (Lydia),  159 
Magadha,  231-233 

Magellan,  Ferdinand  (Magalhaes),  627 

Magenta,  battle  of,  1188 

Magna  Carta,  491-492 

Magna  Grsecia,  138 

Magnesia,  battle  of,  248 

Magyars,  408 

Mahdi,  the,  1301-1302 

Mahmud,  the  Ghaznevide,  438 

Mahmud  Shevkat  Pasha,  1382 

Mahomet.  See  Mohammed 

Mahrattas,  977,  1168 

Maid  of  Orleans.  See  Jeanne  d’  Aro 

Maine,  477,  490 

Maine,  939,  1151 

Mainz,  283,  574 

Major  domus,  384 

Majorian,  363 

Majuba  Hill,  battle  of,  1305 
Malek  Shah,  438 
Malplaquet,  battle  of,  917 
Malta,  870 

Malvern  Hill,  battle  of,  1237 
Mameluke  beys,  1143 
Mamertines,  the,  242 
Man,  Isle  of,  373,  406 
Manasseh,  tribe  of,  80-81,  82 
Manchuria,  432,  506,  507,  509,  802,  1386 
Manchus — Manchu  dynasty,  873,  1391 
Manetho:  list  of  pharaohs,  38-39;  account 
of  the  Ilyksos,  44,  63 
Manfred,  464 
Manhattan  island,  801 
Manila:  battle  of  Manila  Bay,  1321 
Manilian  law,  268 
Manin,  Daniel,  1182 

Manors  and  manor-houses,  English,  602- 
603 

Mansfield,  count  Peter  Ernst  von,  765,  859, 
860 

Mantegna,  Andrea,  634 

Mantua,  556,  918 

Manuel  II.,  of  Portugal,  1368 

Manufacturers.  See  Industrial  history 

Manzilcert,  battle  of,  443 

Maoris,  1219-1220 

Map,  Walter,  348,  452 

Maragha,  510 
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Marathon,  173 
Marcel,  Stephen,  517 
Mareian,  360,  363,  367 
Marcomanni,  302,  307 
Marconi,  Guglielmo,  1071,  1075,  1372 
Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus.  See  An¬ 
toninus,  Marcus  Aurelius 
Mardonius,  174 
Marengo,  battle  of,  1104 
Margaret,  queen  of  Scotland,  718,  768 
Margaret,  regent  of  the  Netherlands,  699 
Margaret  of  Angoulerne,  716,  769 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  352,  538-540 
Margaret  of  Parma,  759 
Margaret  of  Valois,  772 
Mariamne,  285 

Maria  Theresa,  824,  962-965,  1046 
Marie  Antoinette,  1038 
Marie  de’  Medici,  855  _ 

Marion,  general  Francis,  1012 
Marius,  194,  259-262 

Marlborough,  John  Churchill,  duke  of,  820, 
917 

Marlowe,  Christopher,  631 
Marquette,  Father  Jacques,  946 
Marseilles.  See  Massilia 
Marshall,  John:  (portrait),  1058, 1060, 1091 
Marston  Moor,  battle  of,  850 
Martin,  Henri,  1085 
Martin  V.,  pope,  550 
Martineau,  James,  1085 
Mary  I.,  of  England  (Mary  Tudor),  722, 
724 

Mary  II.,  of  England,  902,  904,  905 
Mary,  of  Burgundy:  640,  659,  669 
Mary  Stuart  (queen  of  Scots),  647,  767, 
783-787 

Maryland,  878,  889,  942,  945,  1234,  1239 
Mason  and  Dixon’s  line,  933 
Massachusetts:  chartering  of  the  “Gov¬ 
ernor  and  Company  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,”  845;  founding  of  the  Bay  Colony, 
880-882;  restricted  political  franchise — 
Connecticut  secession — expulsion  of 

Roger  Williams  and  Mrs.  Hutchinson, 
882-885;  the  United  Colonies — inde¬ 
pendent  spirit,  886-888;  political  struc¬ 
ture,  936;  local  government — town 
meetings,  936;  persecution  of  Quakers, 
938;  resistance  to  royal  commissioners — 
claims  to  Maine  and  New  Hampshire, 
938-940;  the  charter  annulled — tyranny 
of  Andros — his  overthrow  by  the  English 
revolution,  940-94 1 ;  new  charter  from 
William  and  Mary — the  colony  a  royal 
province,  944;  Salem  witchcraft,  949; 
resistance  to  colonial  measures  of  George 
III.,  989-995;  punishment  by  acts  of 
parliament — annulment  of  charter — 
military  rule — arming  for  revolt — Lex¬ 
ington  and  Concord — British  forces 
beleaguered  in  Boston,  995-998;  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill — War  of  Independence, 
1002-1018 

Massilia  (Marseilles):  founded  by  the 
Greeks,  138,  271 
Massinissa,  257 

Mathias,  or  Matthias  I.,  of  Hungary,  572 

Matilda,  countess  of  Tuscany,  463 

Matilda,  empress,  487 

Matsys,  Quentin,  635 

Mattathias,  250 

Matthias.  See  Mathias 

Matthias,  emperor,  781-782 

Mauretanians,  387 

Maurice,  392 

Maurice,  prince  of  Orange  and  Nassau,  764, 
866-867 


Maurice  of  Saxony,  711 
Mawson,  sir  Douglas,  1101 
Maximian,  309 

Maximilian  I.,  emperor,  660,  668-670,  694 
Maximilian  II.,  emperor,  779-781 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  781-782 
Maximilian  of  Mexico,  1272 
Maximus,  317 

Mayas — Maya-Quich£  tribes,  747 
Mayflower,  voyage  of  the,  879 
Mayor  of  the  palace,  384 
Mazarin,  cardinal,  857—858 
Mazdeism,  153 
Mazeppa,  926 
Mazzini,  Giuseppe,  1091 
Meade,  general  George  G.,  1246 
Mecca,  386,  389 
Mechanism.  See  Invention 
Mechanicsville,  battle  of,  1237 
Medes,  102,  111,  114,  116,  119, 123, 153,  106 
Median  empire,  125 
Media  Atropatene,  226 
Mediaeval  learning,  578-581;  education — 
universities — common  schools,  336,  345— 
348,  358,  380-382,  448-451,  581-592; 
literature,  347,  353,  355,  435,  448-453, 
529-530;  reading  public — demand  for 
books,  591-593;  architecture — cathedral 
building,  593-597 ;  dwellings — furniture 
—home  life,  597-604;  town  life,  607-613; 
gilds,  613-616;  monasteries  and  monks, 
616-620 

Medicean  house,  the:  its  expiration,  962 
Medici,  Lorenzo  de’,  (portrait),  634,  661— 
663,  679 

Medici,  Piero  de’,  661,  663 
Medici,  the  family  of  the:  its  rise  to  power 
in  Florence — Casimo  de’  Medici,  557 
Medicine:  school  at  Salerno,  449 
Medina,  386,  389 

Mediterranean  race,  theory  of  a,  16-17,  71 
Meer  Jaffier,  980-981 
Meerut,  1222 
Megara,  138 

Mehemet  Ali,  1143,  1274 

Mehrned  V.,  of  Turkey,  1100,  1375 

Melancthon,  Philip,  638,  708 

Melbourne,  1218 

Melos,  137 

Memling,  Hans,  635 

Memnon,  218 

Memphis,  Egypt,  41 

Memphis,  1238 

Mena,  21,  39-41 

Mendicant  religious  orders,  347,  455—457 
Menahem,  113 
Menelek,  of  Abyssinia,  1302 
Meneptah.  See  Merenptah 
Mercator,  680 
Mercia,  376,  379,  404,  405 
Meredith,  George,  1084 
Meridian  of  the  papal  grant  of  Alexander 
VI.,  676 

M6rim6e,  Prosper,  1079 
Mermnad®,  the,  159 
Merenptah,  24,  68 
Merodach-baladan,  117 
Merovingian  dynasty,  384 
Merv,  221 
Merwings,  384 
Mesocephalic  heads,  13 
Mesopotamian  valley.  See  Babylonia,  As¬ 
syria  and  Arameana 
Messiah,  the,  290 
Messina,  242 
Metacom,  943 
Metals,  the  finding  of,  9 
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Metaurus,  battle  of  the,  243 
Metchnikoff,  Elie,  1073 
Metellus,  191 

Metternich-Winneburg,  prince,  1089,  1137. 
1184 

Metz,  382,  712,  1263 

Mexico  and  the  Mexicans:  as  Cortes  found 
them,  731-732;  his  conquest,  649,  732- 
737 ;  revolt — independence  —  Iturbide’s 
empire  —  federal  republic  —  ascendancy 
of  Santa  Anna,  1161;  revolt  and  inde¬ 
pendence’ of  Texas,  1200;  war  with  the 
U.  S. — cession  of  New  Mexico — sale  of 
California,  Utah,  Arizona,  etc.,  to  the 
U.  S.,  1203-1204;  French  conquest — em¬ 
pire  of  Maximilian — the  restored  repub¬ 
lic  under  Juarez  and  Diaz,  1245,  1271- 
1273;  order  and  prosperity  under  presi¬ 
dent  Diaz,  1237;  since,  1407-1410 
Michael  Angelo  Buonarroti,  (portrait),  25- 
26,  634,  655 

Michael  Paheologus,  446,  559 

Michal,  84 

Michelet,  Jules,  1085 

Middle  Ages,  329—622.  See  Medisval 

Middlesex,  376,  405 

Midianites,  82 

Mien,  510 

Mikado;  political  suppression  in  Japan, 
804 ;  struggle  to  recover  power,  1228 ;  re¬ 
covery  of  full  sovereignty,  1276 
Mikados  of  Japan,  432,  520-512,  569 
Milan — the  Milanese  (Lombardy) :  cap¬ 
ital  of  Valentinian  II.,  317,  321;  de¬ 
stroy  ed  by  the  Franks,  370;  destroyed  by 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  461-462;  domina¬ 
tion  of  the  Visconti — supplanted  by  the 
Sforzas,  555-556;  the  Sforzas,  661,  667; 
conquest  and  loss  by  Louis  XII.,  of 
France,  684-687;  recovery  and  loss  to 
Spain  by  Francis  I.,  701-703;  ceded  by 
Spain  to  Austria,  918;  ceded  by  Austria 
to  Sardinia,  961;  Bonaparte’s  conquest 
and  creation  of  Cisalpine  republic,  1041 ; 
restoration  to  Austria,  1138;  revolt  of, 
1848,  1182,  1185;  cession  to  Sardinia, 
1188 

Milan  decree,  Napoleon’s,  1113 
Miletus,  137,  218 
Mill,  John  Stuart,  1085 
Miltiades,  (bust),  31,  173 
Milton,  John,  (portrait),  814,  832 
Minamoto,  511 
Ming  dynasty,  568 
Ming,  dynasty,  802,  871-873 
Ministerial  government:  rise  of  the  system 
in  England,  906;  its  development  under 
the  first  two  Georges,  955-957 
“Ministry  of  all  talents,”  1109 
Minnesingers,  347 
Minnesota,  passenger  rate  act,  1398 
Minorca,  918,  983 
Minos,  the  labyrinth  of,  94 
Minstrels,  347 
Minto,  lord,  1413 
Minute  men,  997 

Mirabeau,  comte  de,  (portrait),  830,  1030, 
1032 

Miracle  plays,  354 
Miranda,  Francisco  Antonio,  1156 
Missionary  Ridge,  battle  of,  1247 
Missionaries:  early  Christian,  200,  289- 
292;  mediaeval,  334-336,  358,  379-381, 
459;  Buddist,  233 
Missions.  See  Christian  missions 
Mississippi  scheme,  Law’s,  957-959 
Mississippi  valley:  exploration  and  claim 
by  the  French,  946;  cession  of  eastern 
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§art  to  Great  Britain  and  western  to 
pain,  969-975,  983;  white  settlement 
forbidden  by  George  III.  990;  question 
of  freedom  for  navigation  of  the  river, 
1057;  restoration  of  western  side  (Louisi¬ 
ana)  to  France  and  sale  to  the  U.  S., 
1120;  Burr's  scheme,  1123 
Missouri,  1151,  1234 
Missouri  compromise,  1150,  1211,  1214 
Mittannians,  59,  68,  72 
Mithridates,  262,  267 
Mnesicles,  189 

Moabites,  78,  82,  85,  109,  128 
Moawiyah,  389 
Mobile,  1251 
Modena,  556,  1138,  1189 
Modern  era,  the  dating  of  the,  653 
Moesia,  308,  315 
Moffat,  Robert,  393 
Moghul  empire  in  India,  806 
Mohammed,  the  prophet:  (portrait,)  333— 
334,  385-386 
Mohammed  II.,  572 

Mohammedanism  —  Mohammedan  em¬ 
pire:  origin  333-334;  conquests  and  em¬ 
pire,  285 — the  caliphates,  385—390;  con¬ 
version  of  the  Turks — their  subjugation 
of  _  the  eastern  caliphate — their  provo¬ 
cation  of  the  crusades — loss  and  re¬ 
covery  of  Jerusalem,  436^42;  the  Moors 
in  Spain — -their  civilization  and  its  decay 
— -their  losing  conflict  with  the  Christians, 
498-501;  extinction  of  the  caliphate  at 
Bagdad,  510;  in  India,  806 
Molasses  act,  the,  989 
Moldavia,  1142-1144,  1187 
Moliore,  Jean  Baptiste  Poquelin,  832 
Molino  del  Rey,  battle  of,  1204 
Moloch,  109 

Moltke,  count  Helmuth  von,  (portrait), 
1098,  1260 

Moluccas  or  Spice  Islands,  648,  766-767 
Mommsen,  Theodor,  1085,  1373 
Monarchy  —  Kingship :  in  early  Greece, 
132;  in  early  Rome,  174-176;  elective  in 
Germany,  416;  theoretically  elective  in 
England,  427;  strengthened  in  England 
by  the  Norman  conquest — the  favorable 
effect,  429 ;  differing  state  in  France,  430- 
431;  weakened  in  Germany,  495;  the 
Germanic  electors,  468;  strengthened  in 
France  by  Louis  XI.,  657-658;  in  Eng¬ 
land  by  the  Wars  of  the  Roses — growing 
absolutism,  671—674;  destruction  of  pop¬ 
ular  freedom  in  Spain,  698;  despotism  of 
Charles  V.  in  the  Netherlands,  699-700; 
despotism  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  England, 
721;  paternal  despotism  of  the  Incas  in 
Peru,  738;  causes  of  absolutism  in  tha 
time  of  the  renaissance — beginning  of  the 
reaction  against  it,  837-839;  conflicts  of 
king  and  parliament  in  England — civil 
war — execution  of  the  Icing — overthrow 
and  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  841— 
855;  absolutism  established  in  France  by 
Richelieu,  819,  855—857 ;  monarchy  made 
elective  by  the  nobles  in  Poland,  869-870; 
temporary  triumphs  of  absolutism  in  the 
17th  century,  895;  revolution  of  1688  in 
England — parliamentary  control  of  the 
crown  established — superstitious  loyalty 
extinguished,  904-905 ;  rise  of  ministerial 
government  and  eclipse  of  the  sovereign 
in  England,  906—907;  crushing  despotism 
of  Louis  XIV.  in  France,  819-820,  909— 
919;  a  French  Bourbon  prince  on  the 
Spanish  throne,  916;  the  scandal  of  Po¬ 
lish  elections,  923 ;  absolute  monarchy  in 
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Sweden,  and  its  end,  924,  927;  helpless¬ 
ness  of  George  I.,  of  England,  in  the 
hands  of  his  ministers — further  weaken¬ 
ing  of  the  prestige  of  royalty,  956-957; 
overthrow  of  monarchy  in  France — ex¬ 
ecution  of  Louis  XVI.,  1034,  1036; 
crumbling  of  absolute  governments  in  the 
19th  century,  1102-1103;  absolutism  re¬ 
vived  in  France  by  Napoleon,  1106;  the 
fall  of  his  empire — restoration  of  the 
Bourbon  monarchy,  1117-1118;  itsfallin 
1848,  1182;  the  second  Napoleonic  em¬ 
pire  in  France,  1186;  brief  empire  of 
Maximilian  in  Mexico, _  1271-1273;  fall 
of  the  second  empire  in  France,  1263 ; 
failure  of  monarchial  projects  in  France, 
1285;  absolute  monarchial  ideas  of  the 
German  emperor,  William  II.,  1289-1290 
Monasteries:  suppression  in  England,  723 
Monasticism:  its  origin,  379-380;  its 
spread  in  western  Europe,  334,  379-381 ; 
early  influence  of  the  monasteries — what 
they  did — their  decline,  616-620 
Moncontour,  battle  of,  772 
Monetary  questions  and  conditions:  the 
U.  S.  Bank  question  in  1790,  1051-1053; 
in  1832 — removal  of  government  de¬ 
posits,  1193-1195;  monetary  and  com¬ 
mercial  collapse  of  1837,  1194-1196; 
president  Van  Buren’s  independent 
treasury,  1196;  legal  tender  paper  money 
in  the  U.  S.,  1244,  1258,  1310;  the 
“Greenback”  party,  1310;  the  silver 
question  in  American  politics — the  Bland 
silver  bill — its  results,  1312;  the  Sherman 
silver  act — its  effects,  1316-1317;  the 
silver  question  in  the  American  presi¬ 
dential  election  of  1896 — its  final  settle¬ 
ment — establishment  of  the  gold  stand¬ 
ard  of  value,  1319-1320,  the  Owen-Glass 
Currency  Bill  in  U.  S.  1401 
Mongols  (Tatars) ;  conquest  of  India;  390, 
432,  506-510,  565,  568,  806 
Monis,  Antoine  Emmanuel  Ernest,  1347  I 
“Monitor”  and  “Merrimac,”  battle  of  the, 
1072,  1236 

Monk,  general  George  (duke  of  Albemarle) , 
817,  855 

Monmouth  Court  House,  battle  of,  1010 
Monmouth  rebellion,  the,  901 
Monroe,  James,  1058,  1135,  1152 
Monroe,  Fortress,  1240,  1252  id 
Monroe,  doctrine,  the,  1152,  1408,  1410 
Montaigne  Michel  Eyquem  de,  632 
Montcalm,  Marquis  de,  825,  974 
Montenegro:  war  against  Turkish  rule — 
independence,  1291,  1292;  proclaimed  it¬ 
self  a  kingdom — declared  war  against 
Turkey — the  Balkan  War — capture  of 
Scutari,  1378—1382;  nominally  a  partici¬ 
pant  in  the  Second  Balkan  War,  1383 
Monterey,  1203 
Montezuma,  733-735 

Montesquieu,  Charles  de  Secondat,  baron 
de,  835 

Montfort,  Simon  de  (the  elder),  478 
Montfort,  Simon  de  (the  younger),  348, 
495-497 

Montgomery,  general  Richard,  1003 
Montreal,  788,  893 

Montrose,  James  Graham,  marquis  of,  816, 
851 

Moors,  387 

Moors  in  Spain,  670,  698-699,  757 
Moorshedabad,  980 
Moots,  folk,  430 

Moral  changes  in  the  nineteenth  centurv. 
1068 


Morality  plays,  354 

Morals:  Greek,  183,  184;  Roman  stoic, 
201-202 

Moravian  Brethren,  549 
More,  sir  Thomas,  639,  642 
Moreau,  general  Jean  Victor,  1104 
Morgan,  general  Daniel,  1007,  1014 
Morgarten,  battle  of,  558 
Moriscoes.  See  Moors  in  Spain 
Morley,  viscount,  John,  1100 
Mormons,  1206 
Morris,  George  Pope,  1081 
Morristown,  N.  J.,  1006 
Morocco,  1335,  1347,  1348,  1363 
Moros,  1404 

Morse,  Samuel  F.  B.,  1070,  1174 
Morton,  William  Thomas  G.,  1075 
Mosaic  laws,  Babylonian  influence  in,  76 
Moscow,  407,  566;  the  Muscovite  duchy, 
674;  the  duke  becomes  tzar,  869 
Moses:  (statue),  25,  75-79 
Moslem.  See  Mohammedan 
Motley,  John  Lothrop,  646,  700,  1085 
Moultrie,  colonel  William,  1005 
“Mountain,”  the  Jacobin,  1035 
Mozart,  Wolfgang  Amadeus,  831 
Mukden,  873  p  battle  of,  1388 
Munro,  sir  Hector,  982 
Munster,  the  Anabaptists  of,  707 
Miinzer,  Thomas,  707 

Murat,  marshal  Joachim,  king  of  Naples, 
1115 

Murfreesboro,  or  Stone  River,  battle  of, 
1244 

Murray,  James  Stuart,  earl  of,  785 
Muscovite.  See  Moscow 
Music,  809,  831 

Musset,  Louis  Charles  Alfred  de,  1079 
Mustafa  Pasha,  seized  by  Bulgaria,  1380 
Mutsuhito,  of  Japan,  1389 
Mycale,  174 

My  cense — Mycenaean  civilization,  91-93 

Mysore,  1020,  1168 

Mysteries  (mediaeval  plays),  354 

Nabataeans,  268 
Nabob  (nawab),  978 
Nabonidus,  129 
Nabopolassar,  123,  126 
Nadir  Shah,  977 
Nsefels,  battle  of,  559 
Nahua,  the,  731,  747 
Nanking,  1226 
Nansen,  Fridtjof,  1100 
Nantes,  edict  of,  778 
Naphtali,  tribe  of,  80 

Naples:  origin  of  the  kingdoms  called  “The 
Two  Sicilies, ”1464,  552—553;  the  Angevin 
monarchy  at  Naples — civil  wars  of  the 
14th  and  15th  centuries,  553-555 
Naples,  the  kingdom:  won  and  lost  by 
Charles  VIII.,  of  France,  660-662,  666- 
667 ;  reunited  with  Sicily  in  the  kingdom 
of  “the  Two  Sicilies,”  670;  won  and  lost 
by  Louis  XII.,  of  France — acquired  by 
Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  686;  in  the  do¬ 
minions  of  the  Austro-Spanish  house, 
694;  ceded  to  Austria,  918;  expulsion  of 
the  king  by  the  French— creation  of 
Parthenopeian  republic,  1044;  kingdom 
resurrected,  for  Joseph  Bonaparte,  1108; 
resigned  by  Joseph  and  given  to  Murat, 
1115;  Bourbons  restored,  1138;  revolt 
of  1820,  suppressed  by  the  Holy  Alliance, 
1141;  revolt  of  1848,  1182;  liberated  by 
Garibaldi  and  annexed  to  Sardinia  in  the 
new  kingdom  of  Italy,  1189 
Napoleon  I.  See  Bonaparte,  Napoleon 
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Napoleonlll.  SeeBonaparte Louis  Napoleon 
Napoleonic  wars,  1104-1108,  1114-1118 
Narbonne,  324 

Narses,  333,  368,  371-372,  394 
Narva,  battle  of,  926 
Naseby,  battle  of,  850 
Nashville,  battle  of,  1251 
Natal.  See  South  Africa 
Nathan,  the  prophet,  88 
National  assembly  of  France  (1789-1791) 
1030-1033 

National  Insurance  Act,  in  England,  1339 
National  progressive  party,  formation  of, 
t 1399, 1400 

National  Republican  party,  American,  1154 
Nationalizing  movements:  in  the  15  th 
century,  657—660,  670—672;  federal  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
1019-1020;  unification  of  Italy,  1187- 
1189,  1259,  1261;  unification  of  Ger¬ 
many,  1259—1262;  confederation  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  1270-1271;  con¬ 
federation  of  Australia,  1328 
Nativity,  the  year  of  the,  284 
Naucratis,  121,  138 
Naumkeag  845 
Navarino,  battle  of,  1143 
Navarre,  499,  670,  716,  769 
Navigation,  ancient,  88-90,  146,  121;  me¬ 
diaeval,  577 

Navigation  acts,  English:  effects  in  the 

4  colonies,  942 

Nawab  of  the  Carnatic,  278 

Nazim  Pasha,  1381 

Naxos,  137 

Neapolitan  kingdom.  See  Naples 
Nebraska,  1211 
Nebuchadnezzar  I.,  74 
Nebuchadnezzar  II.,  126-130 
Necessity,  Fort,  971 
Necho  I.,  and  Necho  II.,  121,  126-127 
Necker  Jacques  1029,  1030 
Nehemiah,  164 

Nelson,  Horatio  viscount,  1043,  1089, 1104, 
1107,  1111 

Neolithic  stage  of  culture,  5-10 
Nero,  Caius  Claudius,  191 
Nero,  emperor,  200,  294-295 
Nerva,  Cocceius,  298 
Nervii,  272 

Netherlands.  See  Belgian  Gaul,  Batavians, 
Flanders 

Netherlands:  the  inheritance  of  Mary  of 
Burgundy — her  marriage  to  Maximilian 
of  Austria — marriage  of  their  son  to 
Joanna  of  Spain,  conveying  the  Nether¬ 
lands  to  the  Spanish  crown,  640,  660, 
669-670;  entrance  into  eastern  trade, 
684;  in  the  Austro-Spanish  dominion, 
694;  despotism  of  Charles  V. — religious 
persecution,  699-700;  worse  despotism 
and  persecution  of  Philip  II.,  647,  759- 
760;  the  league  of  "the  Beggars” — ■ 
Alva’s  reign  of  terror — perfidious  de¬ 
struction  of  Egmont  and  Horn — the 
“Sea  Beggars”  — ■  revolt  organized  — 
William  ("the  Silent”)  of  Orange  declared 
stadtholder,  760-762;  siege  of  Leyden — • 
submissiveness  of  the  southern  (Catholic) 
provinces — union  of  the  northern  pro¬ 
vinces — founding  of  the  Dutch  republic, 
762-765;  assassination  of  William  the 
Silent — siege  of  Antwerp — help  from 
England — independence  won,  764-765. 
Hereafter  see  Netherlands,  the  United, 
and  Netherlands,  Spanish. 

Netherlands,  Spanish,  (later  Austria) ; 
southern  provinces  submissive  to  Spain 
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763;  remain  in  subjection,  868;  partial 
conquests  by  Louis  XIV.,  910,  911 ;  his 
conquests  relinquished,  914;  provinces 
transferred  to  Austria,  918;  taken  by 
revolutionary  France,  1037,  1041;  ceded 
by  Austria,  1042 

Netherlands,  the  United  (commonly  called 
Holland) :  commercial  results  of  the 
maritine  war  with  Spain — the  Portuguese 
driven  from  the  eastern  seas — the  Dutch 
in  control  of  the  Spice  Islands,  766-767; 
settlements  on  and  near  the  Hudson,  in 
America,  801;  early  trade  in  Japan,  805; 
war  with  the  English  Commonwealth, 
853;  independence  acknowledged  by 
Spain,  _  866;  strife  of  Calvinists  and 
Arminians — Prince  Maurice  and  John 
of  Barneveld,  866—867;  maritime  career 
• — suspension  of  the  stadtholdership — ■ 
domination  of  Holland,  867-868;  ac¬ 
quisitions  in  the  West  Indies,  892;  res¬ 
toration  of  the_  stadtholdership — murder 
of  the  De  Witts — resistance  to  Louis 
XIV.  under  William  III.,  908-910,  911, 
912,  914;  in  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Suc¬ 
cession,  914-918;  in  quadruple  alliance 
against  Spain,  928-929,  loss  of  New 
Netherland,  931—932;  attacked  and  sub¬ 
jugated  by  revolutionary  France — for¬ 
mation  of  the  Batavian  republic,  1036, 
1041;  made  a  kingdom  for  Louis  Bona¬ 
parte,  1107;  loss  of  Cape  Colony,  1169; 
united  with  the  southern  provinces  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  1138;  again 
separated  by  Belgian  revolution  of  1830, 
1145 

Neustria,  384 

Neutrality:  leagues  of  armed  neutrality, 
1020,  1104;  limitation  or  suppression  of 
neutral  rights  in  the  Napoleonic  wars, 
1112-1114,  1119 
Nevada,  1204 

New  Amsterdam,  891,  931-932 
New  Brunswick,  1063,  1155,  1270 
New  Castle,  737 

New  England:  surveyed  and  named  by 
Captain  John  Smith,  879;  Pilgrim 
colony  at  Plymouth,  879;  Puritan  settle¬ 
ment  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  880-882; 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  settle¬ 
ments,  882-885;  the  United  Colonies, 
886;  independent  spirit,  886;  distinctive 
character  of  the  N.  E.  colonies,  935; 
town-meetings,  937;  treatment  of  royal 
commissioners — the  colonies  under 
Andros — his  overthrow  by  the  English 
revolution,  938-941;  King  Philip’s  War, 
943-944;  King  William’s  War  and  Queen 
Anne’s  War,  945;  King  George’s  War, 
969;  the  Seven  Years  War  in  America, 
969-975;  colonial  policy  of  George  III. 
— provocations  to  revolt,  989-998;  revo¬ 
lution — independence,  977-999,  1002- 

1018;  disunion  conspiracy  (1803-4), 
1122;  the  Hartford  convention,  1132 
New  France,  795,  946-947.  See  Canada 
New  Granada,  1156 
New  Hampshire,  8S5,  939 
New  Haven,  885,  886,  935,  949 
New  Holland,  983 
New  Hope  Church,  battle  of,  1250 
New  Jersey,  932-934,  941 
"New  laws”  of  Charles  V.,  743 
"New  learning,”  the,  585-587 
New  Madrid,  1237 
New  Mexico,  1203,  1208,  1398 
New  Netherland,  801,  891-892,  931-932. 
See  New  York 
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New  Orleans  969,  982,  1120—1121,  1123, 
1133,  1238 

New  South  Wales:  name  given  to  all 
Australia,  984;  settlement  at  and  near 
Sydney — introduction  of  sheep-breeding, 
1166;  separation  of  Victoria  and  Queens¬ 
land  colonies — framing  of  a  colonial  con¬ 
stitution,  1218;  colonial  union  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia,  1328—1329 
New  Spain,  735,  736 
“New  stone  age,”  5 
New  World.  See  America 
New  York  city:  Washington’s  unsuccess¬ 
ful  defense,  1004;  draft  riot  (1863),  1247; 
“Tweed  ring,”  1258 

New  York  colony:  conquest  of  New  Neth- 
erland  from  the  Dutch — grant  to  the 
duke  of  York — change  of  name,  931-933; 
under  Andros,  941;  the  Leisler  tragedy, 
944;  beginning  of  revolt,  977 
New  York  State:  building  of  Erie  Canal, 
1147 

New  Zealand:  coasted  by  Capt.  Cook,  984; 
entered  by  missionaries,  1167;  beginning 
of  colonization — land  question  with 
Maoris — the  “king  movement” — ;Maori 
war,  1219-1220;  socialistic  experiments 
1329,  1341;  recent  events,  1414,  1415 
Newberne,  1235 
Newbury,  battle  of,  849 
Newcastle,  Thomas  Pelham,  duke  of,  959 
Newfoundland,  788,  918,  946,  1335,  1341 
Newman,  John  Henry,  1085 
Newport,  R.  I.,  885,  1010,  1013 
Newton,  sir  Isaac,  (protrait),  835 
Newton,  Mass.,  883 
Niagara,  Fort,  973,  975,  1011 
Nibelungenlied,  330,  451 
Nicssa:  Christian  council,  313;  capture  by 
crusaders,  439;  capital  of  a  Greek  em¬ 
peror,  446;  taken  by  the  Ottoman  Turks, 
561;  sacked  by  Timour,  567 
Nice,  1037,  1189 
Nicephorus  Phocas,  443 
Nicholas  I.,  pope,  345 
Nicholas  I.,  of  Russia,  1143,  1187 
Nicholas  II.,  of  Russia,  1099,  1278,  1293 
Nicholas  V.,  pope,  654 
Nicholson,  John,  1222 
Nicolet,  Jean,  893,  946 
Nieolls,  colonel  Richard,  931 
Nicopolis,  battle  of,  565 
Niepce,  Joseph  Nicdphore,  1075 
Nihilism,  1269  1293 
Nile,  battle  of  the,  1043 
Nimeguen,  or  Nimwegen,  treaty  of,  911 
Nimrod,  48 

Nineteenth  century,  1067 
Nineteenth  Egyptian  dynasty,  67-68 
Nineveh:  absorption  of  Calah,  73;  the 
library  of  Assur-bani-pal,  122;  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  city,  122-125;  modern  ex¬ 
ploration  of  its  ruins,  46-49 
Nippur,  excavations  at,  49,  52,  53 
Nirvana,  156 
Nizam-ul-mulk,  the,  977 
Nobel,  Prizes,  Alfred  B.,  the,  1371 
Nobunaga,  Ota,  802 
Nogi,  count  Nogi  Maresuke,  1388 
Nomes,  Egyptian,  41 
Nonconformists.  See  Dissenters 
Non-importation  measures,  colonial,  990, 
996 

Non-intercourse  act,  1126 
Nordlingen,  battle  of,  863 
Norfolk,  376 
Noricuin,  259 


Normandy:  founding  of  the  duchy,  339, 
405;  a  fief  of  the  French  crown,  476;  the 
dukes  become  kings  of  England,  427-431, 
486-488;  forfeiture  to  the  French  crown 
enforced,  478,  490;  submission  to  Henry 
V.,  531;  recovered  by  the  French,  537 
Normans:  in  southern  Italy  and  Sicily— 
the  Guiscr-rds — their  duchy  and  king¬ 
dom,  340,  425-426;  conquest  of  England, 
427^31 

Norse.  See  Northmen 
North  Anna  River  battle  of,  1249 
North  Briton,  the,  988 
North  Carolina  (for  colonial  history  see 
Carolinas),  1234 

North,  Frederick,  earl  of  Guilford,  827, 992, 
1016 

North  German  Confederation,  1261 
Northeastern  passage,  search  for  a,  792 
Northmen:  called  Danes  by  the  English, 
403;  their  outswarming  from  Scandi¬ 
navia — their  forays  and  piracy,  399,  402- 
404;  conquests  and  settlements  in  Eng¬ 
land,  404—406:  settlement  in  Normandy, 
339,  405;  in  Ireland,  the  Hebrides,  Ice¬ 
land,  and  voyages  to  America,  406-407 
Northumberland,  John  Dudley,  duke  of, 
723  724 

Northumbria,  376,  379,  404 
Northwest,  “the  Old”  (in  the  United 
States) :  Virginia’s  claim  to  it,  799 
Northwestern  passage,  search  for  a,  792-793 
Norway.  See  Scandinavian  kingdoms 
Nova  Scotia,  946,  973,  1063-1155,  1270 
Novalis,  pseud.  Friedrich  von  Harden- 
berg,  1078 

Novara,  battle  of,  1185 
Novgorod,  407 

Nullification  doctrine,  1059,  1192-1193 
Numidia — Numidians,  257 
Nuremberg,  peace  of,  709 

Oates,  Titus,  898 

Obelisks  at  London  and  New  York,  24 

O'Connell,  Daniel,  1093,  1145,  1180 

Octavius,  Caius.  See  Augustus 

Octavius,  Cnreus,  263 

Odenathus,  306 

Odoacer,  363,  364 

Odyssey,  the,  139 

Oersted,  Hans  Christian,  1070 

Ogotai.  See  Okkodai 

O’Higgins,  Bernardo,  1158 

Ohio  Valley,  969,  975,  982-983,  990,  1057 

Ohm,  George  Simon,  1070 

Ojeda,  679 

Okkodai,  343,  508 

Oklahoma,  1394 

“Old  Ironsides,”  1129 

Old  Point  Comfort,  798-799 

“Old  stone  age,”  5 

Oligarchies:  Greek,  132,  212;  Roman,  144„ 
176-177,  235-236,  252-256;  feudal 

aristocracy  in  England  and  France  con¬ 
trasted,  429—431;  Venetian,  472,  556; 
Florentine,  556 

Oliphant,  Mrs.  Margaret,  1084 
Omar,  388 

Omdurman,  battle  of,  1302 
Omeyyads,  389 
Omichund,  980 
Omri,  109 

“Open  door"  in  China,  the,  1297 

“Opium  war,”  1223 

Opium  trade,  1390-91 

Optimates,  260,  264,  274 

Orange  Free  State,  See  South  Africa 

Orange,  princes  of:  William  the  Silent,  645, 
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76°-765;  Maurice,  764,  866-867:  Fred¬ 
erick  Henry,  868;  William  II.,  868:  Wil- 
,  8Jadtholder  of  Holland  and  king 

of  England,  818-868,  902-906,  908-909- 
the  famdy  placed  on  the  throne  of  the 
Netherlands,  1138 
Orators,  Greek,  189 
Ordainers,  515 

°IHade1Ilir3I11128BritiSl1^  against  “eutral 

Ordinance  of  1787,  1150 

Oregon,  1151,  1204-1205 

Orellana,  Francisco  de  750 

Orestes,  363 

Orford,  earl  of  (sir  Robert  Walpole),  959 
Oronoco,  the,  678 
Orkhan,  561 
Orkneys,  406 

Orleans,  382,  414,  476,  533 

Orleans,  assassination  of  the  duke  of,  522 

Orleans  branch  of  the  Bourbons,  1144 

Orsmi,  the,  551 

Orthogrul,  560 

Osman,  560 

Ostrogoths.  See  Gotha 
Oswego,  973 
Othman,  the  caliph,  388 
Othman,  the  Turk,  560 
Otho,  Roman  emperor,  295 
Otho  I.  (the  Great),  338,  416-421 
Otho  II.,  emperor,  421 
Otho  IV.,  emperor,  463,  480 
Otho  I.,  of  Greece,  1144 
Otis,  James,  828 
Ottoman  Turks.  See  Turks 
Oudenarde,  battle  of  917 
Oudh,  981,  982,  1221 
Outlanders  and  Boers,  1306 
Overyssel,  763 

Owen-Glass  Currency  Act,  1401 
Oyama,  general,  1388 

Pacific  ocean:  discovery  by  Balboa,  736 
Padua,  556 

Paine,  Thomas,  828,  1003 
Palatinate,  the  (German) :  the  Calvanist 
elector,  781;  in  the  Thirty  Years  War, 
859-866;  claims  of  Louis  XIV.,  912- 
devastated  by  the  French,  913;  in  the 
Seven  Years  War,  966-969 
Palatinates,  American:  Maryland,  877, 
935;  the  Carolinas,  930,  935 
Palatine,  elector,  Frederick  V.,  781,  859 
Palatine  mount,  the,  143,  144 
Palenque,  747 

Paleolithic  stage  of  culture,  3-8 
Palestine:  (for  early  Palestine  see  Canaan 
and  Hebrew  kingdoms) —  origin  of  the 
name,  79;  in  the  empire  of  Alexander, 
219;  under  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt,  226; 
under  the  Seleucid  monarchy,  248-250; 
subjection  to  Rome,  268-269;  Herod’s 
kingdom  of  Judea,  284-287;  under  Ro¬ 
man  governors,  286;  Mohammedan  con¬ 
quest,  387;  Seldjuk  Turkish  conquest — - 
recovery  by*  the  crusaders,  and  loss — 
Saladin’s  sovereignty,  438-442 
Palmer,  John  M.,  1319 
Palmerston,  Henry  John  Temple,  viscount, 
1179,  1225,  1265 
Palmyra,  305 
Palo  Alto,  battle  of,  1203 
Paludan-Muller,  Frederick,  1080 
Panama,  736,  1156,  1324 
Panama  canal,  1286,  1324,  1398 
Panama  congress  (1826),  1159 
Pandects  of  Justinian  368 
Parnpat,  battle  of,  806 
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Pankhurst,  Mrs.  Emmeline,  1340 
Papaoy:  acquisition  of  spiritual  and  tem¬ 
poral  authority  by  the  bishops  of  Rome — ■ 
their  alliance  with  the  Carolingian  chiefs 
of  the  Franks— Pepin’s  and  Charle- 
magne  s  donation — imperial  coronation 
of  Charlemagne,  395-397,  440-402-  im¬ 
perial  coronation  of  Otho  the  Great- 
evil  state  of  Rome — degradation  of  the 
papacy— imperial  control  of  papal  elec- 
and  g.aPacy  in  opposition, 
42  rlr  confllct  of  Gregory  VII. 
with  Henry  IV. — the  war  of  investitures 
,„in“uence  Pope  Gregory  VII 
423-424,  426;  conflict  with  the^Hohen- 
staufens— power  of  Innocent  III.,  461- 
464,  478;  conflict  with  Philip  IV.  of 
i)  ranee— removal  from  Rome  to  Avig- 
Pon~,  the  Babylonish  captivity,”  483; 
hostility  to  Ludwig  of  Bavaria,  541-543; 

w‘tj?  the  Hussites  of  Bohemia, 
545^049;  the  great  schism ’’—popes  and 
anti-popes,  549-550;  excommunication  of 
Savonarola,  665-666;  partitioning  of  the 
unexplored  world  between  Spain  and 
Portugal,  676;  the  fighting  pope,  Julius 
11.— enlargement  of  temporal  dominion 
— irreligious  popes,  635,  665,  686-688- 
femro5gL?f  fhe,  Pr,°testant  Reforcna- 
,.lts  leaders  and  opponents, 
636-640;  resistance  to  it  by  the  emperor, 

cY”  i69°w696’,  699-701;  Italian 
wars  of  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I. — papal 
holy  league”  against  Charles— cap¬ 
ture  of  Rome  by  Bourbon's  imperial  army 
—subjection  to  the  emperor,  701-705; 
the  bchmalkaldic  war  m  Germany  and 
religious  peace  of  Augsburg,  708-713; 
the  Reformation  in  Switzerland  and 
.trance — Calvin  and  Calvinism,  713-716- 
rupture  with  Henry  VIII.  of  England— 
separation  of  the  English  church  from 
the  Roman  communion,  720-722-  Re¬ 
formation  in  Scotland  and  Scandinavian 
countries,  725-727;  its  check  in  Italy, 
tae  Council  of  Trent— solidifying 
of  the  Roman  church — strengthening  of 
the  papacy— 728-730;  the  Catholic 
reaction  of  the  16th  century — purifica- 
tion  of  the  papacy— revival  of  zeal— the 
order  of  the  Jesuits,  752,  757;  religious 
wars  in  France  767-778;  loss  of  Avignon, 
912;  shorn  of  part  of  domain  by  Bona- 
parte,  i 04 1 ;  removal  of  the  pope— crea¬ 
tion  of  Roman  republic,  1043;  Napoleon 
crowned  emperor  by  the  pope,  1106- 
temporal  dominion  restored,  1138-  reven 
lutionary  movements  encouraged  bv 
hberal  measures  of  Pius  IX.,  1181- 
flight  of  the  pope— a  republic  in  Rome— 
the  pope  restored  by  French  troops, 

of  thepeonpe,°1259e  te“POral  80vereignty 

Paper  blockade,  113 
Papineau,  Louis  J.,  1216,  1217 
Papyrus  Prisse,  the,  42 
Paraguay,  1160,  1273,  1406 
Paran,  the  desert  of,  72 
Parcel  Post,  introduction  in  U.  S.,  1402 
Pans;  Julian’s  seat  of  government,  315; 
Hugh  Capet  count,  338,  414;  one  of  the 
capitals  of  the  Franks,  382;  rise  of  the 
university,  449;  capital  of  the  Capetian 
kings,  476;  revolt  under  Stephen  Marcel, 
?oo!  u  ii-  Cabochiens  and  Armagnacs 
5-2;  rebellion  in  the  wars  of  religion — 
Siege  by  Henry  III.  and  Henry  IV  ,  776- 
t/8;  in  the  French  revolution,  1029- 
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1045;  siege  and  capture  by  the  Germans, 
1264;  insurrection  and  suppression  01 
commune,  1264 
Paris,  congress  of  (1856),  1187 
“Paris  Matins,”  774 

Paris,  treaties  of,  of  1763,  982;  of  1783, 
1016-1017 
Park,  Mungo,  1169 
Parkman,  Francis,  1085 
Parliament,  the  English:  the  name,  494; 
development  of  popular  representation, 
495-497;  strengthened  by  the  Hundred 
Years  War,  524;  conflicts  with  Charles 
I  842-848;  the  “Long  Parliament 
and  the  civil  war,  848-852;  “purged 
by  the  army,  852;  “the  Rump  sup¬ 
pressed  by  Cromwell— Cromwell  s  par¬ 
liaments,  853;  “the  Rump”  restored, 
854;  the  royalist  parliament  of  the  res¬ 
toration,  896-898;  the  parliament  of  the 
revolution  of  (1688),  904;  parliament  of 
the  Georges — its  unrepresentative  char¬ 
acter — its  corruptibility — Walpole  s  mas¬ 
tery,  956;  report  of  proceedings  forbid¬ 
den  vainly,  1021;  first  reform  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  1176;  second  reform,  1265;  third 
reform,  1281;  Parliament  Act,  1338 
Parma,  687,  965,  1189 
Parnell,  Charles  Stuart,  1281 
Paros,  137 
Parr,  Catherine  722 
Parsis,  153 

Parthenopeian  republic,  1044  _ 

Parthia — Parthians,  221,  226,  248,  268, 
274,  284,  299-300,  303,  304 
Parties — Factions:  development  of  semi- 
political  parties  by  the  Reformation 
movement,  644,  752—753;  evolution  of 
organized  political  parties  in  England, 
906;  factions  of  the  French  revolution, 
1030,  1032,  1035,  1037,  1038;  lasting 
party  divisions  in  American  politics 
started  by  Hamilton's  financial  policy — 
Federalists  and  Democratic-Republicans, 
1052-1054,  1120,  1122,  1123-1125; 

American  Republican  party  in  sole  pos¬ 
session  of  the  field — its  principles  con¬ 
fused,  1152-1153;  first  reconstruction 
of  American  parties — Democrats  and  Na¬ 
tional  Republicans,  1154;  Conservative 
and  Liberal  parties  in  British  politics, 
1179;  Anti-Masons  and  Whigs  in  the 
U.  S.,  1196;  the  Liberty  party  and  Free 
Soil  party  in  the  U.  S.,  1202,  1.207,  1209; 
the  American  or  “Know-Nothing”  and 
the  new  Republican  parties — sectional 
rupture  in  the  Democratic  party,  1212, 
1215-1216;  War  Democrats  and  “Cop¬ 
perheads”  in  the  American  Civil  war, 
1243;  the  liberalized  Liberal  party  of 
Great  Britain,  1265-1266, 1280;  secession 
from  it  of  Liberal  Unionists — Irish  Home 
Rule  party,  1281-1283;  Social  Demo¬ 
crats  in  Germany,  1291;  “  Greenback,” 
Populist  and  Silver  parties  in  the  U.  S., 
1311,  1316,  1319-1320;  disruption  of  Re¬ 
publican  and  rise  of  Progressive  party  in 
the  U.  S„  1398-1399 
Pasargad®,  165,  221 
Pascal,  Blaise,  831 
Pasteur,  Louis,  (portrait),  1073 
Pataliputra,  231 
Patna,  231 

Patriarchs  of  the  church,  395 
Patrician,  the  title,  363 
Patricians:  origin  of  Roman,  145;  struggles 
with  plebs,  177,  235-236 
Patrick,  St.  334,  380 


Patriot  War,  1217 

Patroons,  891-899 

Paul  III.,  pope,  728 

Paul  IV..  pope,  754 

Paul,  the  apostle,  201,  230,  291-292 

Paulus,  Lucius  dEmilius,  192 

Pavia,  395 

Pavia,  siege  and  battle  of,  702 
Payne-Aldrich  tariff,  1396 
Peace  conference  at  The  Hague,  1278-1279; 
1293 

“Peaceable  coercion,”  President  Jefferson’s 
experiment  in,  1124—1125 
Peach  Tree  Creek,  battle  of,  1250 
Peage  money,  888 
Peary,  Robert  Edwin,  1101 
Peasant’s  war  in  Germany,  706 
Pedro  I.  (Dom  Antonio  Pedro),  of  Brazil, 

Pedro  II.  (Dom  Pedro),  of  Brazil,  1166, 
1327 

Pedro  the  Cruel,  519 

Peel,  sir  Robert,  1093-1094,  1146,  1178, 
1179 

Pegu, 1221 
Pekah  114 

Peking,  509,  872,  1226,  1298 
Pelasgians,  17,  98,  100,  142 
Pelhams,  the,  959 
Peloponnesian  war,  211—212 
Peloponnesus:  Dorian  occupation,  98-99, 
133-135 

Pendleton  act,  1313 

Peninsular  campaign,  McClellan  s,  1237 

Peninsular  war,  in  Spain,  1114-1115 _ 

Penn,  William,  (portrait),  822,  823,  932- 
935,  945  < 

Pennsylvania,  932-935,  945,  970-971 
Pensions,  old  age,  1291,  1329 
Pentapolis,  397 
People’s  party,  1316 
Pepin  of  Heristal,  336,  385 
Pepin  the  Short,  336,  385 
Pepin's  donation,  397 
Pequot  war,  886 
Percys,  the,  529 

Pfjrier,  Jean  Paul  Casimir,  1286 

Pergamum,  226  _ 

Pericles,  (portrait),  183,  189,  211-212 
Peripatetic  philosopher,  the,  185 
Perrers,  Alice,  524 

Perry,  commodore  Matthew  Galbraith, 
1227 

Perry,  captain  Oliver  H.,  1130 
Perry ville,  battle  of,  1239 
Persecutions,  religious:  Nero’s,  200,  294; 
later,  in  the  Roman_  empire,  310-311; 
persecution  of  the  Albigenses,  478;  of  the 
Lollards,  530;  of  the  Hussites,  545-548; 
of  Savonarola,  665;  of  Christians  in 
Japan,  648,  SOS;  the  Inquisition  in  Spain 
— extermination  of  the  Spanish  Moris- 
coes,  698,  757;  the  Inquisition  and  Alva 
in  the  Netherlands,  700,  759-763;  re¬ 
ligious  wars  in  France — massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Day,  768-778;  persecu¬ 
tion  in  England  under  Mary  I.,  724,  exe¬ 
cutions  under  Elizabeth,  785;  of  Ar- 
minians  in  the  Netherlands,  867 ;  of 
Catholics  in  Maryland,  889,  945;  of  Eng¬ 
lish  nonconformists,  897 ;  of  Scottish 
Covenanters,  900;  of  Catholic  Irish, 
902-904,  1022,  1110;  of  Huguenots  by 
Louis  XIV.,  912;  of  Quakers  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  938;  of  Jews  and  others  in 
Russia,  1293 
Persepolis,  169,  221 
Perseus,  of  Macedonia  251 
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Persia  Persians:  the  ancient  race,  of 
Aryan  speech,  60,  102;  its  religious  lit¬ 
erature,  103-104,  153-155;  primitive 
character — education  of  the  young,  152; 
conquests  and  empire  of  Cyrus,  Camby- 
ses  and  Darius,  159-161,  164-169;  dis¬ 
astrous  invasions  of  Greece,  169-174;  de¬ 
cline  of  the  empire,  214-215;  rebellion  of 
Cyrus  the  Younger — the  “ten  thousand” 
Greek  mercenaries  214;  conquest  by 
Alexander,  217-223;  under  Alexander’s 
successors,  223-227;  in  the  Parthian  em¬ 
pire,  274;  rise  of  the  new  Persian  empire, 
of  the  Sassanides,  305;  wars  with  Rome, 
305-307,  314-316,  368,  393;  Moham¬ 
medan  conquest,  388 ;  the  Ghaznevide 
and  Seldjuk  empires,  437-439;  conquest 
by  the  Mongols — in  the  empire  of  the 
Ilkhans,  510;  under  the  Korasmians, 
561;  subjugated  by  Timour,  565;  Nadir 
Shah  on  the  throne — his  invasion  of 
India,  977 ;  in  relation  to  Russia  and 
Great  Britain,  1336 
Personal  liberty  laws,  1209 
Pertinax,  303 

Peru,  737-741  1158-1159,  1406 
Perugia,  687 

Peter  I.,  of  Russia  (the  Great),  (portrait), 
821,  923,  924,  925-927 
Peter  II.,  of  Russia,  985 
Peter  III.,  of  Russia,  986 
Peter,  the  apostle,  201 
Peter  the  Hermit,  439 
Peter  of  Aragon,  479,  552 
Peter  of  Servia,  1375 

Petrarch,  Francesco,  (portrait) ,  352, 354,586 

Petersburg,  siege  of,  1249-1251 

Petition,  denial  of  the  right  of,  1198-1200 

“Petition  of  Right,”  843 

Pharaohs  of  Egypt,  the  early,  21,  39-45 

Pharisees,  287-288 

Pharsalia,  battle  of,  275 

Phidias,  189,  211 

Philadelphia,  934,  995,  997,  998-999,  1008, 
1009,  1019 

Philip  II.,  of  France  (Augustus),  341,  342, 
442,  477-481 

Philip  III.,  of  France,  482 
Philip  IV.,  of  France  (the  Fair),  483,  516 
Philip  V.,  of  France,  482 
Philip  VI.,  of  France  (Valois),  515 
Philip  II.,  of  Spain,  641,  724,  756,  757-765, 
770,  775-778,  780,  786 
Philip  IV.,  of  Spain,  909 
Philip  V.,  of  Spain,  915,  928-929 
Philip  of  Hesse,  711 
Philip  of  Maeedon,  182,  216 
Philip  the  Arabian,  308 
Philip  the  Bold,  of  Burgundy,  521,  522 
Philippe,  duke  of  Orleans,  regent,  960 
Philippi,  battle  of,  281 
Philippine  Islands,  1322,  1323,  1404,  1405 
Philippopolis,  308 

Philistines,  79,  82-83,  113,  116-118 
Philosophy:  Greek,  184-187,  211;  Roman 
stoic,  201-202;  scholastic,  449-451,  578- 
585,  834, 1085-1088 
Phocsea,  137 
Phocas,  392 

Phoenicians:  origin,  58;  relations  with  the 
Israelites  in  Canaan,  81,  86,  88,  107;  their 
lack  of  political  ambition — their  early 
commerce — their  colonies,  88-91,  146; 
not  inventors  of  the  alphabet — -their 
agency  in  civilization  exaggerated,  90; 

!  subjugation  by  Assyria,  118;  Greek 
rivalry,  136;  manufacturers,  147;  sub¬ 
jugation  by  Alexander,  219-220 
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Photography,  1075 
Phrygians,  10ft 
Phylacteries,  287 
Physics,  1076 
Piacenza,  687,  965 
Piccolomini,  prince  Octavio,  864 
Pichegru,  general  Charles,  1040 
Piets,  315,  320,  373,  375 
Piedmont,  229-231.  See  Savoy 
Pierce,  Franklin,  1210 
Piers  Plowman,  Vision  of,  529 
Pilate,  Pontius,  286,  289 
“Pilgrim  fathers”  of  Massachusetts,  840, 
879-881 

Pillow,  Fort,  1238 
Pinchney,  Charles  C.,  1058 
Pindar,  30,  139 
Pinel,  Philippe,  1074 

Piracy:  of  Drake  and  other  heroes  of 
Elizabethan  England,  789-792 
Pirna,  967 
Piruas,  the,  739 

Pisa,  420,  443,  470,  472,  549,  556 
Pisano,  Nicola,  354 

Pisemski,  Aleksyey  Feofilaktovieh,  1080 
Pisistratus — the  Pisistratidse,  30,  133,  170 
Pithom  (Pi-tum),  68 
Pitt,  Fort  (Pittsburgh),  975 
Pitt,  William,  the  elder  (Chatham) :  (por¬ 
trait),  825,  827,  959,  974,  988,  991 
Pitt,  William,  the  younger:  (portrait), 
1023,  1086,  1109,  1111 
Pittsburgh:  origin  in  the  French  Fort 
Duquesne,  970 

Pittsburgh  Landing, or  Shiloh,  battleof,  1237 

Pius  IV.,  pope,  729,  754 

Pius  V.,  pope,  754,  785 

Pius  IX.,  pope,  1181 

Pius  X.,  pope,  (portrait),  1099,  1341 

Pizarro,  Francisco,  649,  737-741 

Placards  of  Charles  V.,  700 

Plaeidia,  359,  362 

Plague  of  (1665)  900 

Plantagenets,  488 

Plassey,  battle  of,  980 

Platasa,  172,  174 

Plato:  (portrait),  184-186,  211 

Plattsburg,  1131 

Plebiscite  of  Napoleon  III.,  1186 
Plebs  (plebeians) :  origin  of  the  Roman, 
145;  first  secession,  176;  struggles  with 
patricians,  235-236;  degeneracy,  253-254 
Pleistocene  period,  5 
Pliny,  the  Elder,  200 
Plutarch,  189 

Plymouth  branch  of  Virginia  Co.,  796,  844 
Plymouth  colony,  879-880 
Pocahontas,  797* 

Podiebrad,  George,  548,  572 

Poe,  Edgar  Allan,  1082 

Poets  and  poetry.  See  Literature 

Foinear6,  Raymond,  1100,  1347 

Poitiers,  battle  of,  517 

Poitou,  478,  490 

Pokanokets,  943 

Poland:  Slavic  population,  408;  conversion 
to  Christianity — rise  of  the  kingdom,  505; 
overrun  by  Mongol  hordes,  508;  relations 
with  Hungary — wars  with  the  Turks, 
570—572;  under  the  Jagellon  dynasty — 
superiority  to  Russia,  647;  end  of  the 
Jagellons — the  monarchy  made  elective 
— the  fatal  “liberum  veto” — decline  of 
the  kingdom,  869;  early  relations  with 
Prussia  as  a  fief  of  the  Polish  crown,  921- 
922;  the  scandal  of  Polish  elections — 
fortunate  choice  of  Sobiesky — his  repulse 
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of  the  Turks,  923;  invasion  by  Charles 
XII.,  of  Sweden,  925;  double  election — - 
disputed  succession — war,  961;  in  the 
Seven  Years  War,  966-969;  the  three 
partitions  of  Poland — the  constitution  of 
1791,  1047-1049;  Napoleon’s  creation  of 
a  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw,  1108;  repeti¬ 
tion  by  the  congress  of  Vienna,  1137 ; 
unsuccessful  revolt  in  Russian  provinces 
(1830),  1145;  Russification  of,  1359 
Political  movements  and  events.  See  Con¬ 
stitutional  measures.  Democratic  institu¬ 
tions,  Monarchy,  Parliament,  Revolu¬ 
tions 

Politiques,  the,  775 
Polk,  James  K.,  1201-1203 
Polo,  Marco,  343-345,  509 
Polybius,  the  histories  of,  188 
Polycletus,  189 
Polygnotus,  189 

Pompeii,  destruction  of,  200,  298 
Pompey  (Pompeius),  195,  264,  266,  267— 
269,  270,  274-275 
Pondicherry,  976,  981 
Pontiac’s  war,  975 
Pontus,  226,  261-263,  267 
Pope.  See  Papacy 
Pope,  Alexander,  832 
Pope,  general  John,  1237,  1238 
Popham  colony,  796 
Popish  plot,  the  pretended,  898-899 
Popular  sovereignty  doctrine,  1211 
Populares,  260,  274 
Populist  party. 

Port  Arthur,  1295,  1297,  1298,  1387-1388 
Port  Hudson,  1246 
Port  Jackson,  984 

Port  Royal  (Annapolis,  N.  S.),  799,  893,  946 
Port  Royal,  S.  C.,  1235 
Porter,  admiral  David  D.,  1251 
Porto  Rico,  1322 
Portsmouth,  treaty  of,  1388 
Portugal:  a  distinct  kingdom,  499;  Colum¬ 
bus  in  the  country,  626;  explorations  of 
Prince  Henry,  627-628,  656-657 ;  grant 
of  unexplored  regions  by  the  pope,  677 ; 
claim  to  Brazil,  680;  discovery  of  the  sea- 
route  to  India — possession  of  eastern 
trade,  681-684;  dragged  into  union  with 
Spain — mostly  driven  from  the  eastern 
seas  by  the  Dutch,  766;  expulsion  of 
Huguenots  from  Brazil,  789;  early  trade 
in  China  and  Japan,  801,  805;  Dutch 
intrusion  in  Brazil,  892;  Napoleon’s 
seizure  of  the  kingdom — retreat  of  the 
royal  family  to  Brazil,  1114,  1165;  return 
of  king  and  court  from  Brazil — accept¬ 
ance  of  constitution,  1140;  Brazilian 
revolt  and  formation  of  an  independent 
empire,  1166;  rotative  system  of  plunder¬ 
ing  the  state — murder  of  King  Carlos— 
accession  of  Manuel  II. — downfall  of  the 
monarchy — founding  of  the  republic — 
separation  of  Church  and  State — strikes 
and  uprisings — marriage  of  Manuel, 
1366-1369 
Porus,  222 

Postal  Savings  Banks  in  U.  S.,  1402 
Potosi,  silver  mines  of,  741 
Powhatan,  797 

Pragmatic  sanction  of  Charles  VI.,  963 
Prague,  battle  of,  967 
Prague,  University  of,  544 
Praxiteles,  189 

Prehistoric  peoples,  2-17,  35-36 
Premier  and  cabinet,  evolution  of  the 
British,  957 

Presbyterianism,  725,  847,  850 


Prescott,  William  Hickling,  1085 
Preston  Pans,  battle  of,  960 
Pretender,  the  Stuart,  916,  928,  957 
Pretender,  the  Young,  960 
Priestley,  Joseph,  835 
Primitive  invention  and  art,  4—10 
Primogeniture,  495 
Prince  Edward  Island,  1271 
Princeps,  282 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  1006 

inwnt.inn  of.  574.  575.  621. 


625,  652— 655 
Prishtina,  1380 

Privateering  in  war  of  1812-15,  1131 
Proclamation  of  Emancipation,  Lincoln’s, 
1240-1242 


Procopius,  352,  547 
Proprietary  provinces,  935 
Proscription:  by  Sulla,  265;  by  the  second 
triumvirate,  281 
Protective  tariffs.  See  Tariffs 
Protector  (in  England)  :  duke  of  Somerset, 
722-723;  Cromwell,  835-884 
Protestant  Reformation.  See  Reformation 
Protestants:  origin  of  the  name,  706;  doc¬ 
trinal  differences  between  Lutherans, 
Zwinglians  and  Calvinists — loss  of  spirit¬ 
ual  impulse — growth  of  partisan  spirit, 
753-754,  780;  called  Huguenots  in 

France,  770;  strife  of  Calvinists  and 
Arminians  in  the  Netherlands,  867;  of 
Presbyterians  and  Independents  in  Eng¬ 
land,  850-852;  exclusive  spirit  of  Puri¬ 
tanism  in  Massachusetts,  881—885;  per¬ 
secution  of  nonconformists  by  the 
restored  English  church,  897 
Provence,  271,  451 
Providence,  R.  I.,  884  ,  885 
Provisions  of  Oxford,  494 
Prussia:  conquest  by  the  Teutonic  knights 
— made  a  fief  of  the  Polish  crown — 
acquired  by  a  Hohenzollem  prince — 
created  a  duchy — united  with  Branden¬ 
burg — raised  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom, 
920-923;  reign  of  Frederick  II.  (the 
Great) — War  of  the  Austrian  Succession 
— acquisition  of  Silesia  and  Glatz,  824— 
825,  962-966;  great  combination  against 
Frederick — the  Seven  Years  War — his 
triumph,  965-969,  984-985;  later  years 
of  his  reign,  1046;  partitioning  of  Poland, 
1047-1049;  wars  with  revolutionary 
France,  1033,  1040—1042,  1044;  in  the 
coalition  against  Napoleon,  broken  at 
Austerlitz — forced  alliance  with  the 
French,  1108;  rash  defiance  of  the  Cor¬ 
sican — subjugation  at  Jena  and  Auer- 
stadt — large  territorial  surrenders,  1108; 
brutal  insolence  of  Napoleon — exaspera¬ 
tion  of  the  nation — roused  energies — the 
makers  of  a  new  Prussia — the  war.  of 
liberation — Leipsic — W  aterloo — end  of 
the  Corsican  despot,  1116-1118;  lost 
territory  restored  by  congress  of  Vienna, 
1137;  revolutionary  movements  of  1848 
— constitution  granted  by  the  king,  1183- 
1184;  king  William  and  Bismarck — war 
with  Austria — Prussian  domination  es¬ 
tablished — North  German  confederation, 
1259—1262;  war  with  France — siege  and 
capture  of  Paris — formation  of  the 
federal  Germanic  empire — the  king 
becomes  emperor,  1263-1264 
Psammetiehus,  121 

Ptah-hetep:  (portrait);  his  book  of  pre¬ 
cepts,  22-23,  42 
Ptolemy  Euergetes,  247-248 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  189,  226,  229 
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Ptolemy  Soter  (portrait),  189,  224-226,  229 
Pueblos,  Pueblo  Indians,  731,  732 
Pul,  113 

Pulaski,  count  Casimir,  1009,  1012 
Pulcheria,  325,  359,  360,  367 
Pultowa,  battle  of,  926 
Punic  wars,  191,  242-244 
Punjab,  102,  222,  233,  437-439,  566 
Pure  Food  and  Drug  bill  in  U.  S.,  1394 
Puritans:  their  genesis  in  England,  783; 
treatment  by  James  I„  839—840;  a 
majority  in  the  house  of  commons — 
resistance  to  archbishop  Laud,  842,  845; 
emigration  to  Massachusetts,  844,  880; 
Puritan  rule  in  New  England,  880-887; 
migration  from  Virginia  to  Maryland — • 
intolerant  domination  in  Maryland,  889 
Pushkin,  Aleksandr  Sergyeevich,  1080 
Pydna,  battle  of,  251 
Pym,  John,  811,  812,  813,  848,  897 
Pyramids  of  Gizeh,  the  great,  21,  39 
Pyrenees,  treaty  of  the,  858 
Pyrrhus,  227,  240 
Pythagoras,  30 

Quadi,  302,  307 

Quakers  (Friends),  932-934,  938 
Quaternary  period,  5 
Quebec,  799,  800,  893,  975,  1411 
Quebec  act,  1061 
Queen  Anne’s  War,  945 
Queensland,  1219,  1328 
Queenston,  battle  of,  1129 
Quipu,  738 

Quirinal,  the,  144,  1362 
Quito,  740,  750,  1157 

Rabelais,  Frangois,  632 

Race,  divisions  of  the  human,  10-17 

Racine,  Jean  Baptiste,  831 

Radagaisus,  321 

Radium,  1075 

Railway  rate  bill,  1394 

Railway  rates,  1398 

Railways,  1069-1070,  1146,  1172-1173, 
1295,  1325 

Raisin  River,  battle  of,  1129 
Raisuli,  1364 

Raleigh,  sir  Walter:  (portrait),  631,  649- 
650,  793-794 
Ramiiies,  battle  of,  917 
Ramsay,  sir  William,  1373 
Ramses  II,  (portrait),  24-25,  67-68 
Ramses  III.,  68 
Ranke,  Leopold  von,  1085 
Raphael  Sanzio  (portrait),  633,  655 
Rastadt,  treaty  of,  918 
Ravenna,  274,  321,  358,  365-366,  370,  372, 
394,  396 

Rawlinson,  George,  48 
Rawlinson,  sir  Henry,  47 
Rayleigh,  John  William  Strutt,  1372 
Raymond  of  Toulouse,  478 
Reade,  Charles,  1084 
Recall,  the,  1400-1401 
Reciprocity  treaty,  U.  S.  and  Canada,  1270, 
1396,  1412 

Reconstruction  of  the  seceded  American 
States,  1248,  1253,  1255,  1256-1258,  1309 
Redemptioners,  877 
Referendum,  the,  1400—1401 
Reform  bills,  English  parliamentary,  1174- 
1177,  1265,  1281,  1338 
Reformation,  the  Protestant:  causes,  635, 
689-691 ;  Savonarola — Luther — Zwingli 
— Calvin — Erasmus,  635—639,  691—697, 
707,  711,  713-714,  716;  beginnings  in 
Germany,  691-693;  hostility  of  Charles 
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V.,  695-696;  establishing  of  the  Lutheran 
church,  696;  naming  of  the  Protestants, 
706;.  confession  of  Augsburg — Schmal- 
kaldic  league  and  war — religious  peace  of 
Augsburg,  708-712;  reformation  in 
Switzerland,  713-714;  in  France,  715- 
716;  Luther’s  antagonism  to  Zwingli, 
714;  Lutheran  and  Culvinistic  divisions 
in  Protestantism,  716;  separation  of  the 
church  in  England  from  Rome — hos¬ 
tility  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  Reformation, 
721-722;  Reformation  in  England  under 
Edward  VI.,  723-724;  reaction  under 
Mary  Tudor,  724-726;  final  separation 
of  the  English  church  from  Rome  under 
Elizabeth,  724;  Reformation  in  Scotland 
and  Scandinavian  countries,  725-728; 
arrested  in  Italy — the  Council  of  Trent, 
728-729;  the  Catholic  reaction — its 
causes,  752-756;  Protestants  in  France 
called  Huguenots — form  a  political  party 
— religious  wars — Henry  IV.  and  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  770-778 
Reformed,  the,  779 
Regicides,  the  English,  896 
Regulators,  the  Carolina,  993 
Rehoboam,  107 
Reid,  Thomas,  834,  1086 
"Reign  of  terror,”  in  France,  1037-1039 
Religion:  ancient  Egyptian,  42-44 ;  Baby¬ 
lonian,  55;  of  Israel,  76-77;  of  ancient 
Iran  and  India,  102-103,  148,  153-158, 
231-234;  Israelite  idolatries,  109-111; 
religious  reformations  of  the  sixth  cen¬ 
tury,  B.  C. — by  Zoroaster,  Gotama  the 
Buddha,  Confucius  and  Lao-tsze,  153- 
159;  among  the  Romans,  200-202;  see, 
also,  Christianity — Mohammedanism — 
Christian  Missions — Papacy — Church  of 
England  — •  Reformation  —  Persecutions 
— Liberty,  Religious — Religious  Wars 
Religious  liberty.  See  Liberty,  Religious 
Religious  persecutions.  See  Persecutions 
Religious  wars:  in  Switzerland,  713; 
Schmalkaldic  in  Germany,  710,  in  France, 
768-778;  Thirty  Years  War  in  Bohemia 
and  Germany,  809-811,  859-866 
Renaissance,  the:  definition,  651-653; 
history,  623-806;  influences  from  the 
first  French  invasion  of  Italy,  667 
Renan,  Joseph  Ernest,  1080 
R6ne,  of  Anjou  (titular  king  of  Naples, 
etc.),  538,  554 
Repartimientos,  742 
Repeal  agitation,  Irish,  1180-1181 
Representative  government:  development 
in  England,  348,  495-497 ;  early  promise 
in  Spain,  and  its  failure,  502-504 
Republican  party  (American) :  the  first, 
1053,  1059,  1119-1122,  1123-1125,  1135, 
1152,  1154  (see  Democratic  Party);  the 
second,  1212,  1346,  1395-1399 
Requesens,  Louis  de,  763 
Resaca  de  la  Palma,  battle  of,  1203 
Reuben,  tribe  of.,  80 
Revival  of  learning,  653-656 
Revolutions,  political:  the  epoch  of,  807- 
1064;  its  beginnings,  837-839;  conflicts 
of  king  and  parliament  and  civil  war  in 
England,  841-852;  English  common¬ 
wealth  and  protectorate — restoration  of 
the  monarchy,  852—855;  English  revolu¬ 
tion  of  1688,  901-906;  continuity  of  the 
revolutionary  influence,  1001-1002;  the 
American  revolution,  997-999,  1002, 

1018;  the  French  revolution,  1025-1045; 
attempted  revolutions  of  1820-21,  stifled 
by  the  “Holy  Alliance,”  1141;  successful 
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revolution  in  Greece,  1142-1144;  in 
Spanish  America,  1156-1162;  European 
revolutions  of  1830,  1144-1146;  peaceful 
revolution  in  England  by  parliamentary 
reform,  1093,  1174—1177;  European 

revolutions  of  1848,  1181-1186;  in  Japan, 
1276;  in  France  (1870),  1263;  in  Brazil, 
1327;  in  Portugal,  1368;  in  Turkey, 
1375;  in  China,  1390;  in  Latin  America, 
1405-140S 
Rezon,  114 
Rheims,  534,  535 
Rhenish  League,  468 
Rhode  Island:  founded,  885 
Rhodes,  137 

Rhodes,  Cecil,  1099,  1305 
Rhodes,  James  Ford,  1085 
Rhodes,  the  isle  of,  870 
Ricci,  Father  Matteo,  802 
Richard  I.,  of  England  (Coeur  de  Lion) 
(portrait),  341,  442,  490 
Richard  II.,  of  England,  525-528 
Richard  III.,  of  England,  672-673 
Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  468 
Richardson,  Samuel,  834 
Richelieu,  cardinal:  (portrait),  819,  855- 
857,  863-864 

Richmond,  Va.,  1237,  1239,  1243-1244, 
1249,  1250,  1252-1253 
Richter,  Jean  Paul  Friedrich,  831 
Ricimer,  Count,  363 
Riel,  Louis,  1271 

Rienzi,  Cola  di,  (portrait),  352,  551 
Right  of  Search — the  British  claim,  1055- 
1056 

Rig-veda,  104,  148 
Rimmon-nirari,  112 
Ripuarian  Franks,  381 
Ritual  murder  trial,  1358 
Rizzio,  David,  785 
Roanoke,  794,  1235 
Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  487 
Robert  Guiscard,  425,  444 
Robert,  of  Naples,  553 
Roberts,  earl  Frederick  Sleigh,  1100 
Roberval,  Jean  Frangois  de  la  Roque,  lord 
of,  788 

Robespierre,  Maximilien,  1035,  1037,  1038 

Rochambeau,  count  de,  1013,  1016 

Rochelle.  See  La  Rochelle 

Rockefeller,  John  D.,  1100 

Rockingham  ministry,  991 

Rodney,  admiral  George  Brydges,  1020 

Rodolph  of  Hapsburg,  350,  469-470 

Roe,  sir  Thomas,  950 

Roger,  Father  Michel,  802 

Roger  Guiscard,  425 

Rohans,  the,  769 

Roland  de  la  Plati&re,  Mme.  Manon,  1038 
Rolf  (Rollo),  339,  406 
Rollo,  339,  406 

Roman  Catholics:  submission  to  Spain  in 
the  southern  provinces  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  763;  in  the  religious  wars  of 
France,  770-778;  in  Germany  before  and 
during  the  Thirty  Years  War,  779-782; 
in  England,  for  Mary  Stuart,  against 
Elizabeth,  783—787;  “gunpowder  plot” 
in  England,  839;  cause  of  passionate 
Catholicism  in  Ireland,  840-842;  Mary¬ 
land  a  refuge  for  English  Catholics,  878; 
the  Maryland  toleration  act,  nullified  by 
dominant  Puritans,  and  restored,  889; 
sufferings  in  England  for  the  pretended 
"popish  plot,”  898-900;  "indulgence” 
by  James  II.,  causes  the  English  revolu¬ 
tion  of  1688 — Catholic  Ireland  crushed 
by  Protestant  oppressions,  902-904; 


Catholic  forms  of  worship  forbidden  in 
Maryland,  945;  slight  concessions  to 
Irish  and  English  Catholics,  1022;  free¬ 
dom  of  worship  in  Canada,  1061;  vain 
efforts  for  relief  to  Catholics  of  Ireland — 
their  centuries  of  oppression — bigotry  of 
George  III.,  1110-1111;  Catholic  ‘ '  eman¬ 
cipation”  accomplished  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  1146;  disestablishment  of 
Protestant  Irish  churchy  1266,  1267; 
change  in  English  coronation  oath,  1337; 
separation  of  Church  and  State  in  France, 
1345-1346;  in  Portugal,  1367;  in  Spain, 
1362;  struggle  in  Ireland,  1341 
Roman  Empire.  See  Rome 
Roman  Empire,  Eastern.  See  Empire, 
Eastern  Roman 

Roman  Empire,  the  Holy.  See  Empire, 
Germanic-Roman 
Roman  law.  See  Law,  Roman 
Roman  republic,  1045 
Roman  walls  in  Britain,  374 
Romanesque  architecture,  594 
Romanoff  dynasty,  869 
Romanones,  count,  1366 
Rome — Romans:  Beginnings,  142-145; 
early  culture,  175-177;  chief  characters, 
190-207;  literature,  197-202;  evolution 
of  a  democratic  commonwealth,  177,  235- 
237 ;  early  wars — encounter  with  the 
Gauls,  237-238,  239;  subjugation  of 
Italy,  238-241;  the  Punic  wars — the 
crushing  of  Carthage — subjugation  of 
Sicily,  242-244;  subjugation  of  Greece — 
defeat  of  Antiochus,  245-248,  251 ;  begin¬ 
ning  of  decline — the  new  aristocracy — 
corruption  of  the  democracy,  251—256, 
260;  agrarian  agitations — the  Gracchi, 
255-257;  the  Jugurthine  war,  258-260; 
the  Social  war — Marius  and  Sulla,  258- 
267;  the  game  for  empire — Pompeius — - 
Cassar  —  Crassus  —  Cicero  —  Cato,  266- 
267;  subjugation  of  western  Asia,  267- 
269;  last  years  of  the  republic — the  first 
triumvirate — conquest  of  Gaul — civil  war 
— triumph  and  assassination  of  Ctesar, 
270-277;  after  the  death  of  Caesar — the 
second  triumvirate — supremacy  of  Octa¬ 
vius  (Augustus) — organization  of  the 
empire,  280-283;  under  the  Julian 
emperors  (to  Nero),  292-296;  the  early 
Christian  church — Nero’s  persecution, 
201,  292-293,  294;  under  the  emperors 
from  Nero  to  Hadrian — Trajan’s  con¬ 
quests  and  their  abandonment,  295-301; 
happy  period  of  the  Antonines,  301-304; 
weakening  of  the  empire  from  Caracalla 
to  Diocletian — gathering  of  barbarian 
nations  on  the  northern  frontier — inva¬ 
sion  of  the  Goths,  304—309;  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  empire  by  Diocletian,  309- 
311;  civil  war  after  Diocletian — triumph 
of  Constantine — his  conversion  to  Chris¬ 
tianity — the  church  under  Constantine, 
and  his  son,  311-314 ;  capital  transferred 
to  Constantinople,  233;  from  Julian  to 
Theodosius — admission  of  the  Visigoths 
—suppression  of  paganism,  313;  final 
division  of  the  empire — invasion  of  Italy 
by  Alaric,  the  Visigoth — capture  of  Rome 
• — the  barbarians  swarming  into  the 
empire,  318-325;  .<  Huns  in  the  western 
empire — Vandal  capture  of  Rome — 
puppet  emperors  and  Gothic  masters, 
358—365;  the  last  emperor  in  the  west — - 
continuance  of  the  empire  at  Constan¬ 
tinople,  364—365,  367—368;  recovery  of 
sovereignty  at  Rome  and  in  Italy  by 
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Justinian — conquests  of  Belisarius,  368- 
.  371;  sieges  of  the  city — Rome  a  solitude 
i  for  forty  days,  370-371;  loss  of  the  con¬ 
quests  of  Justinian — struggle  of  the 
eastern  empire  with  Persians  and  Arabs 
— final  separation  of  Rome  from  the 
eastern  empire,  390-394;  Lombard  con¬ 
quest  of  the  greater  part  of  Italy — - 
acquisition  of  authority  by  the  bishops  of 
Rome — rise  of  the  papacy — its  alliance 
with  the  Carolingian  chiefs  of  the  Franks, 
394-397,  400;  imperial  coronation  of 
Charlemagne — revival  of  a  “Roman 
empire”  in  the  west,  400-401 ;  its  dissolu¬ 
tion  and  restoration,  413-414,  416-417; 
evil  state  of  the  city  in  the  10th  century 
— empire  and  papacy  opposed,  418;  Pope 
Gregory  VII.  besieged  by  Henry  IV. — 
rescued  by  the  Normans — the  city 
wrecked  an‘d  pillaged,  422-425,  426; 
taken  by  Frederick  Barbarossa,  462; 
removal  of  the  papacy  to  Avignon,  484; 
state  of  the  city  in  the  absence  of  the 
popes — Rienzi’s  revolution — his  fall — ■ 
return  of  the  popes,  550-552;  ir¬ 
religious  popes,  635;  capture  and 
pillage  by  Bourbon’s  imperial  army,  703; 
pope  deprived  by  Napoleon  of  part  of  his 
domain,  1041;  papal  sovereignty  over¬ 
thrown  by  the  French — rise  and  fall  of  a 
Roman  republic,  1044;  temporal  domin¬ 
ion  of  the  pope  restored,  1138;  commo¬ 
tions  of  1830  in  the  papal  states,  1144; 
liberal  measures  of  Pius  IX. — popular 
expectations  disappointed — insurrection 
— flight  of  the  pope — another  Roman 
republic,  overthrown  by  French  troops, 
1181,  1182,  1185;  end  of  papal  sover¬ 
eignty — Rome  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  1259  a 

Romulus  Augustulus,  364 
Rontgen,  Wilhelm  Konrad,  1075,  1372 
Roosebeke,  battle  of,  521 
Roosevelt,  Theodore:  (portrait),  1100, 
1324,  1325,  1374,  1388,  1392,  1393,  1394- 
1399 

Root,  Elihu,  1374 

Rosebery,  Archibald  Philip  Primrose,  earl 


of,  1283 

Rosecrans,  general  William  S.,  1244,  1247 

Roses,  Wars  of  the,  539-540 

Rosetta  stone,  the,  37 

Rossetti,  Dante  Gabriel,  1081 

Ross,  sir  Robert,  1373 

Rossbach,  battle  of,  968 

Rotativos,  The,  1367 

Rotten  boroughs,  1175 

Rouen,  406,  531 

Roum,  sultan  of,  439 

Roumania  (Roman  Dacia),  299,  308 

Roumania,  early  history,  1187,  1292, 

demanded  territorial  concessions  from 
Bulgaria — joined  in  Second  Balkan  War 
— her  claims  granted,  1382—1385 
Roundheads,  849,  S50,  896 
Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques,  832,  1027,  1078 
Rubicon,  Ctesar  crossing  the,  274 
Rudolph  II.,  emperor,  780-782 


Rufinus,  318 
‘‘Rump,”  the,  853,  854 
Runeberg,  Finlander,  1080 
Runjeet  Singh,  1168 
Runnymede,  492 
Rupert,  emperor,  544 
Rupert,  Prince,  817 
Rupert’s  Land,  1271 
Rurik,  407 
Ruskin,  John,  1168 


Russell,  John,  earl,  1179,  1265 
Russell,  William,  lord,  S98-899 
Russia:  Swedish  founders  of  the  first  king¬ 
dom,  407;  seat  of  the  Slavic  race,  408; 
conversion  by  missionaries  of  the  Greek 
church,  458;  overwhelmed  by  Mongol 
hordes,  505,  508-509;  under  the  yoke 
of  the  Tatars — emergence  of  the  Musco¬ 
vite  duchy,  675;  Ivan  the  Terrible,  the 
first  tzar — conquests  from  the  Tatars — 
the  Romanoff  dynasty,  869;  reign  of 
Peter  the  Great — his  introduction  of 
European  arts — his  conquests,  north, 
south  and  east — Siberia,  821,  923-925; 
war  with  Charles  XII.,  of  Sweden,  925- 
928;  in  the  Seven  Years  War,  965-969; 
the  reigns  of  the  tzarinas — conquest  of 
South  Finland,  985;  Catherine  II. — her 
character,  825,  986;  her  reign — her  con¬ 
quests — partition  of  Poland,  1047-1050; 
in  coalition  against  revolutionary  France, 
1044;  in  third  coalition  against  France, 
1106;  alliance  with  Prussia  against  Na¬ 
poleon — defeats — bribed  to  alliance  with 
Napoleon — treaty  of  Tilsit,  1108;  in¬ 
vasion  by  Napoleon,  1117;  support  of 
Greek  revolt  against  Turkish  rule,  1142- 
1144;  designs  against  Turkey  frustrated 
in  Crimean  War,  1187;  emancipation  of 
serfs — liberal  aims  of  Alexander  II. — 
Anarachism  and  Nihilism— conquests  in 
Central  Asia,  1268-1270;  war  with  Tur¬ 
key  (1877-8),  1292;  murder  of  Alexander 
II. — persecution  of  Jews  and  others — 
Nicholas  II.,  and  the  Peace  Conference — - 
liberal  measures — oppression  of  Fin¬ 
land — Central  Asian  conquests — de¬ 
velopment  of  Siberia — dealings  with 
China,  1294-1295;  creation  of  national 
Duma — agrarian  reform — Council  of  the 
Empire — abrogation  of  Russo-American 
treaty — “ritual  murder”  trial — Russi¬ 
fication  of  Finland  and  Poland,  1353- 
1359;  Russo-Japanese  war,  1386-1388 
Rutherford,  Ernest,  1373 
Rutledge,  John,  828 
Rydberg,  Viktor,  1080 
Rye  House  plot,  899 
Ryswiek,  Peace  of,  914 

Sabbath,  Sumerian  origin  of  the,  76 
Sabektekin,  437 
Sabines,  142 
Sadducees,  287 

Sadowa,  or  Konuggratz,  battle  of,  1260 
Sagas,  Icelandic,  453 
Sage,  Mrs.  Russell,  1100 
Saguntum,  243 
Saikyo,  1276 
St.  Albans,  battle  of,  539 
St.  Bartholomew’s  Day,  massacre  of,  773— 
775 

St.  Brandan’s  isle,  577 
St.  David,  Fort,  979,  981 
St.  Di6,  680 
St.  Giles’  church,  847 

St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  Knights  Hospit¬ 
allers  of,  456 

St.  Just,  Antoine,  829,  1037 

St.  Ledger,  colonel  Barry,  1007 

Sainte-Beuve,  Charles  Augustin,  1079 

Saladin,  341,  440-442 

Salem,  845,  882,  884 

Salem  witchcraft,  949 

Salerno,  University  of,  449 

Salic  law,  516 

Salonica,  471 

Saloniki,  1380,  1382 
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Salamis,  174 
Salian  Franks,  381 

Salisbury,  Robert  Cecil,  marquis  of,  1282, 
1283,  1333 

Salvation  Army,  1086 
Samaria,  109,  115-117 
Samarkand,  565,  566 
Samnite3,  142,  239 
Samos,  137 
Samson,  83 

Samuel,  the  prophet,  83 
Samurai,  the,  1276 
Sampson,  admiral  William  T.,  1321 
San  Antonio,  battle  of,  1204 
San  Francisco,  earthquake  and  fire,  1393 
San  Jacinto,  battle  of,  1200 
San  Juan  Hill,  battle  of,  1321 
San  Martin,  Jos6  de,  1158 
Sancho,  the  Great,  499 
Sand,  George,  pseud,  baroness  Dudevant, 
1079 

Sandrolcottos,  231 
Sandys,  sir  Edwin,  S76 
Sanhedrin,  the  Great,  287,  288,  289 
Sanscrit,  103 

Santa  Anna,  Antonio  Lopez  de,  1161,  1200 

Santa  Junta,  the,  698 

Santiago  de  Cuba,  1321 

Santo  Domingo.  See  Hayti 

Sappho,  (bust),  29,  139 

Sapor,  305 

Saracens,  387 

Saratoga,  1007 

Sardanapalus,  122 

Sardinia:  275,371;  in  the  Austro-Spanish 
dominion,  694;  ceded  to  Austria,  918; 
exchanged  with  the  duke  of  Savoy  for 
Sicily — gives  name  to  a  Savoyan  king¬ 
dom,  930;  acquisition  of  Milan  from 
Austria,  962;  and  of  a  further  part  of 
Lombardy,  965;  Savoy  taken  by  revolu¬ 
tionary  France,  1036;  humbled  by 
Napoleon,  1041;  extinguished  by 
Napoleon’s  reconstruction  of  Italy,  1042, 
1106;  restored  by  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  1138;  revolt  suppressed  by  the 
Holy  Alliance,  1141;  attempt  to  recover 
Lombardy — defeat  at  Custozza,  1182; 
renewed  attempt — defeat  at  Novara — 
abdication  of  Charles  Albert,  1185;  alli¬ 
ance  with  England  and  France  against 
Russia  in  Crimean  War,  1188;  alliance 
with  France  against  Austria — acquisi¬ 
tions  and  annexations — cession  of  Savoy 
and  Nice  to  France— the  kingdom  of 
Sardinia  merged  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
1188-1189 
Sardis,  159,  172 
Sargon  of  Accad,  21,  52 
Sargon  of  Assyria,  115-116 
Sarmatians,  168 
Sarto,  Andrea  del,  634 
Sassanides,  305 
Satsuma  daimio,  1275 
Saul,  83 

Savage  Station,  battle  of,  1237 
Savannah,  1012,  1251 

Savonarola,  Girolamo,  (portrait),  636,  663- 
664,  690 

Savoy:  shifting  alliances  in  the  wars  with 
Louis  XIV.' — acquisition  of  Sicily — the 
duke  becomes  king,  913,  914,  918;  Sicily 
exchanged  with  Austria  for  Sardinia, 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  Savoyan 
kingdom — rise  of  the  family,  927-930. 
For  later  history  see  Sardinia 
Saxons:  ocean  freebooters — their  conquests 
in  England — their  barbarity,  374-379; 


repulsed  in  Germany  by  Charles  Martel, 
385;  subjugation  by  Charlemagne,  401 
Saxony:  the  house  of  Saxony,  416,  460,  461 ; 
support  to  the  Reformation,  629,  696; 
establishment  of  the  Lutheran  church, 
696;  in  the  Thirty  Years  War,  859,  863; 
invasion  by  Charles  XII  of  Sweden,  926; 
intheWar  of  theAustrian  Succession, 963- 
965;  in  the  Seven  Years  War,  966-969;  a 
dependency  of  France,  1104;  partly  given 
to  Prussia,  1138;  in  North  German  Con¬ 
federation,  1261 
Say,  Lord,  538 

Scandinavian  countries .  outswarming  of 
the  Northmen,  403-404,  405-407;  slow 
emergence  from  barbarism  and  paganism, 
505 

Scandinavian  Kingdoms:  the  Union  of 
Calmar,  674,  725;  dissolution  of  the 
Union — Gustavus  Vasa — the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  726-727,  643;  Danish  and  Swedish 
interventions  in  the  Thirty  Years  War — 
Gustavus  Adolphus — Chancellor  Oxen- 
stiern,  809-811,  861-864;  gains  to  Swed¬ 
en  from  the  Thirty  Years  War,  865;  alli¬ 
ances  of  Sweden  in  the  wars  with  Louis 
XIV. — defeat  at  Fehrbellin,  910—915, 
922;  Swedish  conquests  from  Russia, 
Poland  and  Denmark — Queen  Christina 
and  her  successors — absolute  powers  won 
by  the  crown — Charles  XII. — his  extra¬ 
ordinary  career  of  conquests  and  re¬ 
verses — its  cost  to  Sweden — end  of  abso¬ 
lutism,  922-927,  822;  in  the  Seven 
Years  War,  965-969;  northern  league  of 
armed  neutrality  in  Napoleonic  wars — - 
British  bombardment  of  Copenhagen 
and  seizure  of  Danish  fleet,  1105;  Sweden 
in  coalition  against  Napoleon,  1106; 
wresting  of  Schleswig-Holstein  duchies 
from  Denmark  by  Prussia  and  Austria, 
1260;  dissolution  of  union  between  Nor¬ 
way  and  Sweden — King  Haakon  VII.  of 
Norway — King  Gustavus  V.  of  Sweden 
— results  of  the  dissolution,  1369-1371 
Scharnhorst,  Gerhard  Johann,  1117 
Schelling,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  1086 
Schenectady,  massacre  at,  945 
Schiller,  Friedrich  von,  831,  1046 
Schleswig-Holstein,  861,  1260 
Schley,  admiral  Winfield  S.,  1321 
Schliemann’s  excavations,  91-92 
Schmalkaldic  league  and  war,  709-712 
Schofer,  Peter,  626 
Schofield,  general  John  M.,  1251 
Scholasticism — Schoolmen,  449-451,  578- 
584 

Schools.  See  Education 
Schopenhauer,  Arthur,  1086 
Schurz,  Carl,  1252 
Schuyler,  general  Philip,  828,  1007 
Schwann,  Theodor,  1074 
Science:  In  the  Middle  Ages,  578-581,  585; 
its  modern  beginnings,  628-630;  progress 
and  intellectual  effects  in  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury,  1068,  1070-1078 
Scinde,  1221 

Scipio  iEmilianus  (Africanus  Minor),  192, 
258 

Scipio,  Publius  Cornelius  (Africanus),  191- 
192,  224 
Scopas,  189 

Scotland  (for  early  history  see  Britain) : 
native  races — origin  of  name,  373-374; 
partial  conquest  by  the  Engles,  377; 
English  king’s  claim  to  feudal  supremacy 
.  — war  of  independence — Wallace — Bruce, 
498;  independence  won  at  Bannockburn, 
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515;  captivity  of  Jamea  I.  in  England, 
530;  John  Knox  and  the  Reformation, 
725;  Mary  Stuart — her  character,  646; 
her  marriage  in  France,  768;  her  claims 
to  the  English  crown — her  deposition  in 
Scotland — her  captivity  and  execution  in 
England,  783-786;  accession  and  reign  of 
her  son  James  in  England,  838-842;  re¬ 
volt  against  Laud’s  prayer  book — signing 
of  the  “national  covenant” — defiance  of 
the  king,  845-848;  “solemn  league  and 
covenant”  with  the  English  Puritans 
against  the  king — defeat  of  Montrose — 
the  king’s  surrender — his  execution  in 
England,  850-853 ;  war  with  England  for 
Charles  II. — -defeat  by  Cromwell,  853— 
854;  sufferings  under  the  restored  Stuarts 
— persecution  of  the  covenanters,  900; 
union  with  England  in  the  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain,  907;  Jacobite  risings  of 
1715  and  1745,  956,  960 
Scott,  Capt.  Robert  Falcon,  1101 
Scott,  sir  Walter,  1078 
Scott_,  general  Winfield,  1204 
Scotti^-Scots :  Roman  resistance  to  in  Bri¬ 
tain,  315,  320 ;  their  origin  in  Ireland,  374 
Scribes,  the  Jewish,  288 
Scrooby,  840,  879 
Scurvy,  604 
Scutari,  1382 

Scythians,  123,  167-169,  233 
“Sea-Beggars,”  the,  762 
Search,  right  of:  the  British  claim  and  its 
exercise,  1055-1056,  1132,  1224,  1228 
Sebastopol,  siege  of,  1187 
Secession  in  the  United  States,  1121-1123, 
1132,  1216,  1231-1233,  1234 
Secessions  of  the  Roman  Plebs,  176 
Sedan,  French  surrender  at,  1263 
Seddon,  Sir  Richard,  1100 
Sedgemoor,  battle  of,  901 
Sedition  Act,  the,  1059 
Seldjuks,  438 

Seleucid  monarchy,  the,  225-226,  247-251, 
268 

Seleucus  Nicator,  224—  226 
Selim  I.  and  II.,  870 
Selim  III.,  1142 
Sellasia,  246 
Seminole  Indians,  1151 
Semitic  languages  and  peoples,  11,  51,  59, 
79,  106,  130,  208  _ 

Sensitizing  influence  in  Egypt,  65 

Sempaeh,  battle  of,  559 

Senate:  the  Roman,  176,  236,  252-257,  260 

Seneca,  200,  201 

Senlac,  battle  of,  428 

Sennacherib,  117-119 

Senonian  Gauls,  239 

Sentinum,  239 

Separatists.  See  Independents 
Sepoys — sepoy  revolt,  951,  1222—1224 
September  massacres  (Paris,  1792),  1035 
Septimania,  325 
Septuagint,  the,  231 
“Serapis.”  the,  1012 

Serfdom — villeinage,  525, 602, 604-608, 1046 
Sergi’s  theories,  16—17,  71 
Servia:  Slavic  settlement  408;  struggle 
with  Ottoman  Turks,  561-565,  569-572; 
985,  1292;  murder  of  King  Alexander 
and  Queen  Draga — Peter  elected  king  by 
the  National  Assembly,  1374-1375; 
joined  Balkan  League  in  war  against 
Turkey — successes  of  Servian  arms, 
1378-1383;  clash  with  Bulgaria — the 
Second  Balkan  War,  1383-1385 
Servian  wall,  175 
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Sesostris,  67 
Seti  I.,  67 

“Seven  cities  of  Cibola,”  749 
Seven  Days  battles,  1237 
Seven  hills  of  Rome,  144 
Seven  Pines,  battle  of,  1237 
Seven  Weeks  War,  1260 
Seven  Years  War:  in  Europe,  965-969;  in 
America,  969-975;  in  India,  976-982; 
conquests  of  England,  982;  triumph  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  984 
Severus.  Alexander,  305,  308 
Severus,  Septimius,  303 
S6vign6,  Marie,  marquise  de,  831 
Seward,  William  H.,  1096,  1242,  1254 
Seymour,  James,  722 
Sforzas,  the,  554,  555,  661 
Shabakah,  120 

Shackleton,  sir  Ernest  H.,  1101 
Shatter,  general  William  R..  1321 
Shaftesbury,  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  earl 
of,  898-899 
Shah  Aulum,  982 
Shakespeare,  William,  630 
Shallum,  113 
Shalmaneser  I.,  73 
Shalmaneser  II.,  Ill 
Shalmaneser  IV.,  115 
Shanghai,  1224,  1226 
“Shannon,”  the  frigate,  1130 
Shargina  (Sargon),  21,  52 
Shelburne,  William  Petty,  earl  of  (later, 
marquis  of  Lansdowne),  827 
Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe,  1081 
Shenandoah  Valley,  campaigns  in  the,  1238, 
1250 

Shepherd  Kings,  the,  57 
Sheridan,  general  Philip  H.,  1250,  1252 
Sheridan,  Richard  Brinsley,  1021 
Sherman,  general  William  T.,  1097,  1247, 
1249-1250 

Sherman  Anti-trust  Law,  1397 
Sherman  silver  act,  1316-1317 
Shetlands,  406 
Shias,  389 

Shiloh,  battle  of,  1237 
Shinar,  the  land  of,  51,  54 
Ship  money,  846,  848 
Shirpurla,  53 

Shishak,  or  Sheshonk,  108,  120 
Shoguns  of  Japan,  511-512,  569,  803—805, 
1228,  1275-1276 
“Short  Parliament,”  847 
Siberia,  924,  953,  1269,  1295 
“Sicilian  Vespers,”  the,  552 
Sicily:  early  Greek  colonies,  138;  contests 
of  Greeks  and  Carthaginians — intrusion 
of  the  Romans — subjection  to  Rome, 
240-242,  243;  Cresar  in  possession,  275; 
Saracens  in  possession,  418;  Norman 
conquest  and  kingdom,  425-426;  crown 
acquired  by  the  Hohenstaufens — Fred¬ 
erick  II. — French  and  Spanish  contest— 
Anjou  and  Aragon — formation  of  the 
kingdoms  called  “The  Two  Sicilies,” 
462-464;  the  “Sicilian  Vespers,”  552; 
reign  of  the  house  of  Aragon,  555;  in  the 
Austro-Spanish  dominion,  694;  ceded  to 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  918;  exchanged  with 
the^  emperor  (or  with  Austria)  for  Sar¬ 
dinia  and  reunited  with  Naples,  928; 
revolt  of  1848,  1181;  delivered  by 

Garibaldi  and  annexed  to  Sardinia  in 
new  kingdom  of  Italy,  11S9 
Sidney,  Algernon,  898-899 
Sidney,  sir  Philip,  631 
Sidon,  88,  128,  219 

Siemens,  Werner  and  sir  William,  1071 
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Sierra  Leone,  1169 

Siey^s,  comte  Emmanuel  Joseph,  1045 
Sigismund,  emperor  and  king  of  Hungary, 
544,  545-548,  565,  571 
Signorelli,  Luca  di,  634 
Sikhs,  the,  1168,  1221-1222 
Silesia,  963,  964,  967 
Silistria,  1384 

Silver:  Spanish  findings  in  America,  736, 
741;  great  increase  of  production — fall  in 
value  relatively  to  gold— the  silver  ques¬ 
tion  in  American  politics — the  Bland 
silver  bill,  1311-1312;  the  Sherman 
silver  act,  1316,  1317;  the  silver  question 
in  the  presidential  election  of  1896 — its 
final  settlement,  1319-1320 
Simeon,  tribe  of,  81 
Simnel,  Lambert,  673 
Siva,  148 

“  Sixteen-to-one  ”  demand,  1311,  1317 
Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Amendments  to 
the  U.  S.  Constitution,  1401 
Sixtus  IV.,  pope,  635,  688 
Sixtus  V.,  pope,  754 
Skin  colors,  10,  13-15 
Skipetars,  564 

Slavery:  Roman,  254,  319;  mediaeval;  of 
Indians  and  negroes  in  Spanish  America, 
730-746;  John  Hawkins  and  the  early 
African  slave  trade,  789;  first  slaves  in 
Virginia,  877;  enslavement  of  Indian 
captives  in  King  Philip’s  War,  944; 
abolition  of  slavery  in  Austria,  1046;  the 
slavery  question  in  the  U.  S. — abolitionist 
agitation  —  pro-slavery  demands  —  Cal¬ 
houn,  1094-1095;  slave  labor  and  cotton 
culture  in  the  U.  S. — effects  of  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  cotton-gin,  1148;  conflict  of 
slave  labor  and  free  labor  interests — - 
question  of  slave  labor  in  the  Louisiana 
Purchase — the  Missouri  Compromise, 
1149-1150;  insurrection  of  slaves  in 
Hayti — Touissaint  L’Ouverture,  1162- 
1165;  abolition  in  British  colonies,  1176; 
opening  of  the  Abolitionist  crusade  in  the 
U.  S. — William  Lloyd  Garrison — the 
counter  pro-slavery  agitation — Calhoun 
and  his  followers,  1197-1199;  annexation 
of  Texas,  with  slavery,  1200-1203;  ques¬ 
tion  .  of  slavery  in  territory  won  from 
Mexico — the  Wilmot  Proviso,  1205;  Free 
Soil  party  movement  —  compromise 
measures  of  1850 — fugitive  slave  law — 
“underground  railroad” — “Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin,”  1207-1210;  Douglas’s  “popular 
sovereignty  ”  doctrine — Kansas-Nebras- 
ka  bill — -rise  of  Republican  party — 
struggle  for  Kansas,  1211;  Dred  Scott 
decision — Lecompton  constitution  for 
Kansas — Douglas-Democratic  revolt — 
John  Brown’s  invasion  of  Virginia — elec¬ 
tion  of  Lincoln,  1212-1216;  treatment  of 
slavery  in  first  period  of  civil  war,  1240- 
1241 ;  Lincoln’s  proclamation  of  emanci¬ 
pation,  1242;  slavery  prohibited  by 
Thirteenth  constitutional  amendment, 
1256  (See  Serfdom) 

Slavic  division  of  peoples:  the  Aryan 
hypothesis,  12;  early  and  later  homes, 
407-408;  conversion  by  missionaries  of 
the  Greek  church,  459 
Sluys,  battle  of,  516 
Smerdes,  165 

Smith,  George,  archseological  explorations, 47 
Smith,  Captain  John,  796-797,  823,  879 
Smith,  Joseph,  1206 
Smollett,  Tobias,  834 
Smyrna,  137,  567 


Sobieski,  John,  821,  923 
Social  changes  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
1068-1069 
Social  war,  the,  261 

Socialism:  in  Germany,  1291;  in  France, 
1344;  in  New  Zealand,  1328;  in  Great 
Britain,  1343;  in  France, _  1346-1347;  in 
Austria-Hungary,  1352;  in  Russia,  1358 
Society  of  Jesus.  See  Jesuits 
Socrates:  (portrait),  184-185,  211 
Sogdiana,  221 
Soissons,  382 

Solemn  league  and  covenant,  850 

Solferino,  battle  of,  1188 

Solomon,  25—26,  88,  106-108 

Solonika,  taken  by  Greeks  and  allies,  1381 

Solyman.  See  Suleiman 

Solon,  (bust),  170 

Somers,  sir  George,  798 

Somers,  John,  baron,  818 

Somerset,  Edward  Seymour,  duke  of,  722 

Sonderbund,  the  Swiss,  1186 

Sons  of  Liberty,  990 

Sophocles,  187,  211 

Soto,  Hernando  de,  749 

Sophia,  electress  of  Hanover,  905 

Soubises,  the,  769 

South  Africa:  Cape  Colony  taken  from  the 
Dutch  by  the  English,  1169-1170; 
emancipation  of  slaves  - — ■  successive 
“treks”  of  the  Dutch  colonists — found¬ 
ing  of  Natal  Orange  Free  State  and 
Transvaal  republics,  1229-1230;  their 
conflicts  with  the  English — the  Boer  war 
(1899-1902),  1305—1307;  since  the  war, 
1348,  1415 

South  Australia,  1218,  1328 
South  Carolina  (for  colonial  history  see 
Carolinas) ,  1012,  1192-1193,  1231 
South  Mountain,  battle  of,  1239 
South  Sea  Bubble,  958 
Spain:  primitive  Iberians  of,  17;  early 
Phoenician  and  Carthaginian  settle¬ 
ments,  146;  expulsion  of  the  Carthagini¬ 
ans  by  the  Romans,  243;  Csesar’s  cam¬ 
paign,  275;  complete  Roman  conquest, 
288;  invasion  by  Sueves,  Vandals,  Alans 
and  Goths,  323—324;  Mohammedan  con¬ 
quest  —  Christian  population  taking 
refuge  in  the  mountains,  387;  partial 
conquest  by  Charlemagne,  402;  Moorish 
civilization,  448,  500-502;  rise  of  Chris¬ 
tian  kingdoms — -decay  of  Moorish  power 
— mediaeval  Spanish  character — early 
free  institutions — causes  of  their  Iobs, 
498-504;  marriage  union  of  Castile  and 
Aragon — Ferdinand  and  Isabella — con¬ 
quest  of  Granada — nationalization  of 
Spain,  670;  _  Isabella’s  equipment  of 
Columbus — discovery  of  the  New  World, 
627,  675-681;  papal  grant,  676;  marriage 
union  of  Spanish  and  Austro-Burgundian 
families — birth  of  Charles,  the  heir,  671; 
his  inheritances  and  his  election  to  the 
imperial  throne  in  Germany,  641-694; 
his  hostility  to  the  Reformation,  694, 
707-712;  his  destructive  rule  in  Spain, 
697—699;  his  deadly  despotism  in  the 
Netherlands,  699—700;  his  conflicts  with 
Francis  I.,  of  France,  701-705;  his 
abdication,  712;  Spanish  conquest  of 
Mexico  and  Peru — acquisitions  of  gold 
and  silver,  732—741;  ruin  of  Spain  com¬ 
pleted  by  Philip  II.,  757-758;  the 
Netherlands  driven  to  revolt  and  to  inde¬ 
pendence  for  the  Dutch,  759-766;  the 
“armada”  against  England,  786-787; 
piratical  warfare  of  French  and  English, 
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789-790;  war  with  France  and  England 
treaty  of  the  Pyrenees — marriage  of  the 
infanta  with  Louis  XIV.,  of  France — • 
renunciation  of  claims  to  the  Spanish 
crown,  858;  independence  of  United 
Netherlands  acknowledged,  866;  English 
conquest  of  Jamaica,  890;  attacked  by 
Louis  XIV.,  909,  911;  in  the  alliance 
against  Louis  XIV.,  913-915;  acceptance 
of  a  Bourbon  king — War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession  loss  of  Gibraltar,  Minorca, 
Sicily,  Naples,  Milan,  Sardinia  and  the 
Spanish  Netherlands,  914-919;  schemes 
of  Alberoni  and  Queen  Elizabeth — war 
with  France,  England,  Holland  and  Aus¬ 
tria,  928—929;  “War  of  Jenkins’s  Ear” 
with  England,  959-960;  War  of  the 
Polish  Succession— recovery  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  from  Austria,  for  a  younger  son  of 
the  king,  961 ;  in  the  W ar  of  the  Austrian 
Succession — gains  in  Italy,  962-965;  in 
the  Seven  Years  War — acquisition  of 
Louisiana  from  France,  965-968;  war 
with  revolutionary  France,  1040-1042; 
recession  of  Louisiana  to  France,  1120; 
Napoleon’s  capture  of  the  Spanish^crown 
for  his  brother  Joseph — rising  of  the 
Spanish  people — Wellington  and  British 
forces  in  the  peninsula,  1114-1116; 
Ferdinand  VII.  restored — constitution 
suppressed  and  recovered  by  revolution — 
revolution  stifled  by  French  troops — re¬ 
volt  of  American  colonies,  1140-1141; 
sale  of  Florida  to  the  U.  S.,  1151;  dis¬ 
puted  succession  to  the  crown — civil  war 
of  Carlists  and  Christinos,  1189;  revolu¬ 
tion — expulsion  of  queen  Isabella — brief 
reign  of  an  Italian  king — a  short-lived 
republic — restoration  of  the  monarchy, 
1268;  war  with  the  U.  S. — independence 
of  Cuba — cession  of  Porto  Rico — forced 
sale  of  the  Philippines,  1321-1323;  mar¬ 
riage  of  Alfonso  XIII. — affairs  in 
Morrocco — execution  of  Ferrer — Franco- 
Spanish  Treaty — discontent  of  laboring 
classes — strikes  and  outrages — rupture 
with  the  Vatican,  1362-1366 
Spanish  America:  revolutions  (1810-1826) 
— separation  from  Spain,  1156-1162 
Spanish  literature.  See  Literature 
Spanish  Succession,  War  of  the,  914-919 
Sparta  (LacedEemon) :  founded  by  the 
Dorians,  99,  133;  Spartan  constitution, 
134;  character,  133,  134;  conflict  with 
Athens,  170—171;  action  in  the  struggle 
with  Persians,  172-174;  jealousy  of 
Athens — triumph  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  209-212;  wars  with  Persia  and  with 
Greek  states— domination  in  Greece,  215; 
defeat  by  Thebes,  216;  subjection  to 
Macedonia,  216,  246 
Specie  circular,  president  Jackson’s,  1196 
Speke,  John  Hanning,  1099,  1230 
Spencer,  Herbert,  1076,  1086 
Spenser,  Edmund,  630 
Spice  islands.  See  Moluccas 
Spinning  machinery,  invention  of,  836,  1024 
Spinola,  marquis  Ambrogio  di,  765 
Spinoza,  Baruch,  834 
Spires,  697,  705 

“Spoils  system”  in  American  public  service: 
under  Jackson’s  administration  in  the 
U.  S.,  1192;  intensified  after  civil  war — 
first  steps  toward  civil  service  reform, 
1258;  malignity  revealed  by  the  murder 
of  president  Garfield,  1313 
Spottsylvania  Court  House,  battle  of,  1249 
“Squatter  sovereignty”  doctrine,  1211 


Stadtholder,  762,  866,  868 
Stael-Holstein,  Mme.  de,  1079 
Stagirite,  the,  185 
Stamp  Act,  990-991 
Standard  Oil  Company,  1397 
Stanislaus  Leczinski,  926,  261 
Stanislaus  Poniatowsky,  1047 
Stanley,  sir  Henry  Morton,  (John  Row¬ 
lands),  1099,  1303 
Stanton,  Edwin  M.,  1096 
Star  chamber,  court  of,  846,  848 
Star  spangled  banner  ” :  origin  of  the  song, 
1131 


Stark,  general  John,  1007 
“Starving  time”  at  Jamestown,  792 
State  insurance:  in  Germany,  1291 
State  rights — state  sovereignty :  the  Ameri¬ 
can  question,  1052-1054,  1154,  1234 
States  of  the  Church,  origin,  396,  400.  See 
Papacy 

States-general  of  France  (1789),  1029 
States-general  of  the  Netherlands,  763 
States-general  of  France:  first  meeting, 
483;  second  meeting,  517 
Stavenow,  Ludvig,  1370 
Steam  engine,  836,  1024,  1069,  1147 
Steamboat  and  locomotive,  the,  1069,  1146 
Steele,  sir  Richard,  907 
Stein,  Heinrich  Friedrich,  baron  von,  1089, 
1116 


Stendhal,  pseud.,  Marie  Henri  Beyle,  1079 
Stephen,  of  England,  488 
Stephen,  of  Hungary,  409 
Stephens,  Alexander  H.,  1252 
Stephenson,  George,  (portrait),  1069-1070, 


Sterne,  Laurence,  834 

Steuben,  baron  Friedrich  von,  828,  1009, 


Stevenson,  Robert  Louis,  1084 

Stewart,  Dugald,  834 

Stilicho,  207,  318-320 

Stockholm,  massacre  of,  726 

Stoic  philosophy,  185-187,  200-202 

Stolypin,  Petr  Arkadevich,  1356,  1357,  1359 

Stone  River,  battle  of,  1224 

Stonehenge,  111 

Stout,  sir  Robert,  1100 

Stowe,  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher,  1084,  1210 

Strafford,  earl  of.  See  Wentworth 

Stralsund,  siege  of,  861 

Strasburg,  283,  865,  912,  918 

Strode,  William,  848 

Stubbs,  William,  bishop,  1085 

Sturluson,  Snorri,  452 

Sturmi,  St.,  618 

Stuyvesant,  Peter,  892,  931 

Styria,  668,  669 

Sub-treasury  system,  1196 

Successors  of  Alexander,  the,  223-227 

Sucre,  general  Antonio  Jos5  de,  1159 

Sudan,  the,  1274,  1301 

Sudras,  149 

Suevi,  307,  323-324 

Suez  Canal,  121,  229,  1072,  1274 

Suffetes,  Phoenician,  89 

Suffolk,  376 

Suffolk,  William  de  la  Pole,  duke  of,  538 
Suffolk  county  convention,  996-997 
Sugar  act,  the,  989 
Suleiman  the  Magnificent,  779,  870 
Sulla,  Cornelius,  194-195,  258-266 
Sullivan’s  expedition,  1011 
Sully,  Maximilien  de  B6thune,  duke  of,  778 
Sumatra,  682 

Sumer  and  Accad — Sumerian  civilization, 
50-53,  122 


Sumerian  origin  of  Jewish  institutions,  76 
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Sumner,  senator  Charles,  1213 
Sumter,  Fort,  bombardment,  1233 
Sumter,  general  Thomas,  1012 
Sunnis,  389 

Sun  Yat  Sen,  1390,  1391 
Surajah  Dowlah,  979-981 
Surat,  950 
Susa,  169,  221,  222 
Sussex.  376,  405 
Sutekh,  god  of  the  Hyksos,  63 
Suttee,  suppression  of,  1168 
Suwarrow,  count  Alexander,  1044 
Swabia,  416,  460-461,  468 
Sweden.  See  Scandinavian  Kingdoms 
Swedish  settlements  on  the  Delaware,  891 
Swift,  Jonathan,  832,  907 
Swinburne,  Algernon  Charles.  1081 
Switzerland  (for  early  history  see  Gaul): 
settlement  of  the  Burgundians,  324;  the 
Forest  Cantons — their  relations  with  the 
Hapsburgs — their  war  of  independence — 
the  Old  League  of  High  Germany — 
doubtfulness  of  the  legend  of  William 
Tell  557-559;  Zwingli  and  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  713;  independence  of  the  Germanic 
empire  acknowledged — overthrow  of  an¬ 
cient  constitution  by  revolutionary 
France — creation  of  Helvetic  republic, 
1044;  religious  conflict  (1848) — the 
Sonderbund — expulsion  of  Jesuits — new 
constitution,  1186 
Syagrius,  381 
Symmachus,  331 
Syndicalists,  1346 

Syracuse,  (Athenian)  212,  237,  241-242 
Syria:  early,  58;  Egyptian  conquests,  63- 
65,  66-68;  Assyrian  conquest,  74;  rise 
of  the  kingdoms  of  Zobah,  Damascus, 
etc.,  75;  power  of  Damascus,  110;  As¬ 
syrian  conquest.  Ill,  114;  in  the  empire 
of  Cyrus,  164;  in  the  empire  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  220,  221;  under  the  Seleucid 
monarchy,  225,  228,  230,  247-250;  sub¬ 
jection  to  Rome,  267;  overrun  by  the 
Persians,  305,  392;  Mohammedan  con¬ 
quest,  387;  Seldjuk  Turkish  conquest — 
the  crusades,  438-440;  devastated  by 
Timour,  557;  subjugation  by  Selim, 
870;  invaded  by  Napoleon,  1043,  since 
1385 

Syria  Palaestina,  301 
Taborites,  546 

Tacitus:  (portrait);  writings,  200 
Tadmor,  305 

Taft,  William  Howard,  1100,  1359,  1396, 
1399,  1404.  1405,  1407 
Taine,  Hippolyte  Adolphe,  1079 
Tai-ping  rebellion,  1226 
Taira,  511 

Taitsong  the  Great,  390 

Talbot,  William  Henry  Fox,  1075 

T alleyrand-P erigord,  prince,  1058 

Tamerlane,  351 

Tampico,  1409 

Tancred,  425 

Taoism,  157 

Tarentum,  237,  240 

Tariff  Reform,  1334 

Tariffs,  protective:  of  1816  in  the  U.  S., 
1152;  of  1828, 1192;  of  1832 — compromise 
tariff  of  1833,  1193;  protective  duties 
abandoned  in  England,  1178-1179; 
reciprocity  treaty,  U.  S._  and  Canada) 
1270;  revival  of  protectionist  opinions 
in  England,  1334;  revival  of  the  issue  in 
American  politics — president  Cleveland’s 
tariff  message,  1314-1315;  the  McKinley 


tariff  act,  1316;  the  Wilson  tariff  re¬ 
vision,  1318;  Dingley  tariff  act,  1320; 
Payne- Aldrich  tariff  act,  1395;  Under¬ 
wood  tariff  act,  1400 

Tarleton,  colonel  Sir  Bonastre.  1012,  1014 
Tarquins,  the,  174-176 
Tartars — Tatars — Mongols,  390,  432,  506- 
511,  556-569 

Tasmania  (Van  Dieman’s  Land),  1167, 1328 
Tasso,  Torquato,  633 
Taylor,  Jeremy,  832 

Taylor,  general  Zachary,  1203,  1207,  1208 
Tea  duty — tea  ships — Boston  tea-party, 
QQ2  QQ4 

Tecumseh,  1127,  1130 
Teia,  372 

Tel  el-Amarna  tablets,  66 
Tekke  Turkomans,  1294 
Tel-el-Kebir,  battle  of,  1300 
Telegraph— Telephone,  1071,  1172,  1174 
Tell,  William,  558 
Templars,  Knights,  456,'  484,  496 
Temujin  (Genghis  Khan)  343,  507,  508 
Ten  thousand,  retreat  of  the,  214-216 
Tenedos,  137 

Ten  tribes  of  Israel,  the  lost,  116 

Tennessee,  1057,  1234,  1247,  1255 

Tennyson,  Alfred,  lord,  (portrait),  1081 

Tenochtitlan,  733,  734 

Tenure-of-office  act,  1315 

Teocalli,  746 

Tesla,  Nikola,  1071 

Testry,  battle  of,  3S4 

Tetrarchs,  284,  286 

Teutoberg  forest,  283 

Teutones,  259 

Teutonic  (Germanic)  division  of  people: 
12.  259-260,  272,  279-2S0,  302,  307-308, 
315-317,  323-325,  373-378 
Teutonic  Knights,  456,  921 
Tewfik  Pasha,  1300 
Tewksbury,  battle  of,  540 
Texas,  1200-1204,  1208,  1231 
Tezcuco,  731 

Thackeray,  William  Makepeace,  1083 
Thales,  30 

Thames,  battle  of  the,  1130 

Thanet,  Isle  of,  375 

Thapsus,  battle  of,  276 

Thebes,  Greece,  173,  216,  217 

Thebes,  Egypt,  41,  44,  65-66,  120 

Themistocles,  (portrait);  31,  173,209 

Theodoric,  the  Visigoth,  360,  363 

Theodoric,  the  Ostrogoth,  331, 365-366, 369 

Theodosius,  207,  316-318 

Thermopylae,  174,  248 

Thessaly,  97 

Thibet,  471 

Thierry,  Jacques  Nicolas,  1085 
Thiers,  Louis  Adolphe,  1085,  1099,  1264, 
1284 

Third  estate,  the,  1030.  See  Commons 
Thirteenth  century:  great  movements  of 
the  period,  434-436 

Thirteenth,  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth 
Amendments  to  the  U.  S.  Constitution, 
1256 

"Thirty  tyrants”,  212,  306 
Thirty  Years  War,  810,  859-866 
Thomas  Aquinas,  347 
Thomas,  general  George  H.,  1244,  1247, 
1251 

Thomas  &  Kempis,  355 

Thomson,  Elihu,  1071 

Thoreau,  Henry  David,  1085 

Thothmes  I.,  23,  64 

Thothmes  III.,  (portrait),  24,  64-65 

Thrace,  138,  168,  315,  1378-1386 
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Thucydides,  (portrait),  188,  211 
1  hugs — thugism,  1168 
Thurn,  count  Heinrich  von,  859 
Tiberius,  283,  293 
Tibet,  391,  509 
Ticonderoga,  Fort,  974,  1002 
Tieck,  Ludwig,  1078 
Tien-tsin,  treaty  of,  1225 
Tiglathpileser  I.,  26-27,  74  and  III.,  27, 
113—115 

Tilden,  Samuel  J.,  1308 

Tilly,  count  of.  810,  860,  861,  862 

Tilsit,  treaty  of,  1108 

Timour,  or  Tamerlane,  351,  565-567 

Tin  Trade,  early,  146 

Tippecanoe,  battle  of,  1127 

Tippoo  Sahib,  1021,  1168 

Tirhakah,  121 

Tiryns,  92 

Titian,  634,  655 

Titus,  202,  297 

Tisza,  K&lmfin,  1352 

Tlacopan,  731 

Tlascala,  732,  733,  735 

Togrul  Beg,  43S 

Tokugawa  dynasty,  874 

Tokyo,  1276 

Tolstoy,  count  Lev  Nikolaevich,  1080 
Tonking,  1286 

Tonnage  and  poundage,  843,  846 

Tordesillas,  treaty  of,  677 

Torstenson,  count  Lennart,  864 

Tory — Tories,  899,  906,  918,  988,  996. 

1011,  1013,  1017,  1062 
Toscanelli,  Palo  del  Pozzo,  627 
Totila,  370 
Toul,  712 

Toussaint  L’Ouverture,  1164-1165 
Toulouse,  324,  325,  478 
Touraine,  490 
Tours,  battle  of,  385 
Town  meetings,  937 

Townshend,  Charles — the  Townshend  meas¬ 
ures,  827,  989,  991,  992 
Trade:  Eastern  caravan  routes — David’s 
command  of  them,  86;  early  Phoenician 
and  Carthaginian  trade,  89,  146;  Greek, 
136-137;  early  European  trade  routes, 
145;  commercial  development  of  Egypt 
and  Alexandria  by  the  Ptolemies,  229; 
mediaeval  commerce  of  Constantinople 
and  the  Italian  cities,  443,  445;  of  the 
Hanseatic  and  other  German  city  leagues, 
466—469;  effects  of  the  discovery  of  the 
sea-route  to  India — Portuguese  pos¬ 
session  of  eastern  trade,  682-683;  the 
Portuguese  supplanted  by  Dutch  and 
English — rise  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
Co.,  766—767,  867;  of  the  English  East 
India  Co.,  792;  early  fur  trade  in  North 
America,  799-801,  891;  Portuguese  and 
Dutch  in  China  and  Japan,  802,  805,  874; 
English  navigation  acts — their  effects  in 
the  colonies,  942;  commercial  influences 
in  the  English  government — aim  of 
colonial  policy — “acts  of  trade,”  948; 
first  footings  of  the  English  East  India 
Co.  .  of  India,  950—951;  effect  of  the 
BritishJ"  Molasses  Act  ”  on  colonial  trade, 
989;  destruction  of  neutral  trade  in  the 
Napoleonic  wars — N apoleon’s  ‘  ‘  continen¬ 
tal  system” — British  orders  in  council 
and  Napoleonic  decrees,  1105,  1112- 
1114;  effects  in  the  United  States,  1118, 
1123—1124;  American  embargo  and  non- 
intercourse  acts,  1125-1128;  commercial 
monopoly  of  East  India  Co.  taken  away, 
1177.  See,  also,  Tariffs,  Protective 


Trafalgar,  battle  of,  1107 
Trajan,  (portrait),  203,  298-300 
Transplantation  of  conquered  peoples,  114, 
116,  118,  127-129 
Trans-Siberian  railway,  1295-1296 
Transvaal.  See  South  Africa 
Transylvania  (Roman  Dacia),  299,  308 
Treaty  ports  of  China,  1224 
Trebizond,  560 
Trek  of  Dutch  colonists,  1229 
Trent,  Council  of,  728 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  1006 
Trials  by  combat,  482 
Tribonian,  368 

Tribunes  of  the  Plebs,  Roman,  177,  235 
Tnchinopoly,  278 
Tridentine  fathers,  729 
Triple  Alliance,  1362 
Triple  Entente,  1336 
Tripoli.  See  Barbary  States 
Triumvirates,  270,  273,  281 
Trollope,  Anthony,  1084 
Troubadours — trouveres,  347,  451 
Troy,  ancient,  91 
Tsushima,  naval  battle  of,  1388 
Tudor  dynasty,  founding  of  the,  673 
“Tumult  of  the  ciompi,”  556 
Tunis..  See  Barbary  States 
Turanian  languages  and  peoples,  11 
Turenne,  Henry,  viscomte  de,  820,  857,  864, 
910 

Turgot,  Anne  Robert  Jacques,  1028 
Turkestan,  390,  437,  1270 
Turks:  subjugation  in  Bokhara  by  the 
Arabs,  387,  390;  early  home — conversion 
to  Islam — mastery  of  the  eastern  cali¬ 
phate — -  the  Ghaznevide  empire — con¬ 
quests  of  the  Seldjuks — their  treatment 
of  Christian  pilgrims — the  crusades,  436- 
442;  rise  of  the  Ottoman  Turks — their 
conquests  in  Asia  Minor,  and  Eu¬ 
rope — check  by  Timour,  559-567;  re¬ 
newal  conquests  in  Europe — capture  of 
Constantinople — overthrow  of  the  east¬ 
ern  empire,  569—574;  siege  of  Vienna 
(1529),  708;  in  possession  of  parts  of 
Hungary — purchase  of  peace  by  emperor 
Ferdinand  I.,  779;  conquests  of  Suleiman 
the  Magnificent,  and  of  Selim  I.  and  II. 
— defeat  at  Lepanto — the  waning  of  the 
crescent,  870-871;  last  advance  to 
Vienna — repulse  by  Sobieski,  821,  923  ; 
strange  experience  with  Charles  XII.,  o  f 
Sweden — wars  with  Russia,  925-927  , 
1048;  revolt,  of  Christian  subjects — • 
Greek  war  of  independence — Navarino — • 
Mehemet  Ali  in  Egypt,  1141-1144; 
Turkey  supported  by  England  and 
France  against  Russia — the  Crimean 
War,  1187;  revolt  of  Christian  sub¬ 
jects — war  with  Russia  (1877-8) — con¬ 
gress  of  Berlin — reconstruction  of  the 
Balkan  states,  1292;  war  with  Italy — 
loss  of  Tripoli  and  Cyrenaica,  1362;  the 
Young  Turks  depose  Abdul-Hamid — - 
Mehmed  V.  set  upon  the  throne — Otto- 
manism  in  theory  and  practice — loss  of 
Crete — the  Balkan  War — loss  of  Mace¬ 
donia  ana  greater  part  of  Thrace,  1375- 
1383;  Adrianople  reoccupied — treaty  of 
Constantinople — future  now  lies  in  Asia. 
1384-1385 

Tuscany,  962,  1138,  1189 

“Tweed  ring,”  1258 

Twelve  Tables  of  Law,  236 

Two  Sicilies,  kingdom  of  the,  464,  552-553. 

928,  961,  1189 
Tycoons.  See  Shoguns 
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Tyler,  John,  1201,  1202 
Tyler,  Wat,  526 
Tyndall,  John,  1074 
Tyrants — despots:  early  Greek,  132;  the 
"thirty”  of  Athens,  212;  the  "thirty”  of 
the  Roman  empire,  306;  despots  of 
northern  Italy,  555-556 
Tyrconnell,  earl  of,  841 
Tyre,  88,  107,  128,  219 
Tyrian  purple,  147 
Tyrol,  1107 
Tyrone,  earl  of,  841 
Tzar,  the  title,  869 

Uhland,  Ludwig,  1078 
Ukraine,  308 
Ulfilas,  206 

Ulm,  Austrian  capitulation  at,  1107 
Ulster:  opposition  to  Home  Rule,  1342— 
1343 

Ulster,  the  Plantation  of,  841 
Umbrians,  142 
"Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,”  1209 
"Underground  railway,”  1209 
Underwood  Tariff  Act,  1401 
Unemployment  Insurance,  1339 
Union  of  Calmar,  674,  726,  727 
Union  of  Utrecht,  763 
Unitas  Fratrum,  549 

United  Empire  Loyalists  ("U.  E.  Loyal¬ 
ists”),  1017,  1062 

United  Provinces.  See  Netherlands,  United 
United  States  of  America  (for  colonial  his¬ 
tory,  see  Colonies) :  first  continental  con¬ 
gress,  995;  second  congress — creation  of 
a  continental  army — appointment  of 
Washington  to  chief  command,  828,  998 ; 
the  War  of  Independence,  1002-1015; 
treaty  of  peace,  1016-1018;  the  “critical 
period” — want  of  nationality — framing 
and  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution, 
1019-1020;  organization  of  federal  gov¬ 
ernment — presidency  of  W ashington — 
Hamilton’s  financial  measures — constitu¬ 
tional  questions — development  of  parties 
— troubles  with  France  and  England — 
French  and  English  factions — the  Jay 
treaty,  1050-1057;  presidency  of  John 
Adams; — rupture  with  France — the  X.  Y. 
Z.  affair — alien  and  sedition  acts — Ken¬ 
tucky  and  Virginia  resolutions — over¬ 
throw  of  Federalists,  1057-1060;  suffer¬ 
ing  of  neutral  trade  in  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  1113-1114,  1118;  presidency  of 
Jefferson— adversity  of  circumstances  to 
his  constitutional  views  and  theories  of 
government — the  Louisiana  purchase, 
1 1 19—1121 ;  disunion  conspiracy — Burr’s 
plotting — modified  views  of  the  president, 
1122-1224;  British  searching  of  Ameri¬ 
can  ships — the  president’s  opposition  to 
war— his  experiment  in  “peaceable 
coercion” — the  embargo  act — its  failure, 
1125-1126;  knavery  of  Napoleon — 
Indian  rising  under  Tecumseh — War  of 
1812-15  with  Great  Britain,  1126,  1133; 
effects  of  the  war — ending  of  foreign  dis¬ 
tractions— beginning  of  a  conscious 
national  life,  1134;  westward  spread  of 
population — a  new  democracy — decay  of 
the  Federalist  party,  1133-1135;  effects 
of  the  invention  of  the  steamboat — of  the 
cotton  gin — of  the  opening  of  the  Erie 
canal,  1147-1149;  conflict  of  slave  labor 
and  free  labor  interests — question  of 
slavery  in  the  Louisiana  Purchase — the 
Missouri  Compromise,  1148-1150;  pur¬ 
chase  of  Florida — joint  occupancy  of 


Oregon  with  Great  Britain — so-called 
“era  of  good  feelings” — but  one  party  in 
politics — the  Monroe  doctrine,  1151— 
1152;  presidency  of  John  Quincy  Adams 
— election  of  General  Jackson,  1153- 
1154;  introduction  and  rapid  extension  of 
railways,  1172-1174;  presidency  of  Jack- 
son — the  “spoils  system” — nullification 
movement  in  S.  Carolina — overthrow  of 
the  U.  S.  Bank — surplus  revenues,  1190- 
1195;  monetary  and  commercial  collapse 
of  1737 — presidency  of  Van  Buren — the 
independent  treasury,  1194-1197;  anti¬ 
slavery  and  pro-slavery  agitation — Wm. 
Lloyd  Garrison  and  the  abolitionists — 
Calhoun  and  his  followers — freedom  of 
speech  assailed — right  of  petition  sup¬ 
pressed,  1196-1200;  annexation  of 
Texas,  1200-1203;  war  with  Mexico — 
acquisition  of  California,  New  Mexico, 
Utah,  Nevada,  etc.,  1203-1204;  Oregon 
boundary  settlement — question  of  slavery 
in  the  new  territory — Wilmot  proviso — 
new  pro-slavery  doctrine — Free  Soil 
party  movement — compromise  measures 
of  1850 — fugitive  slave  law,  1204-1210; 
Perry  expedition  to  Japan,  1227-1228; 
Douglas  “popular  sovereignty”  doctrine 
— Kansas-Nebraska  bill — rise  of  Repub¬ 
lican  party — struggle  for  Kansas,  1212; 
Dred  Scott  decision — Lecompton  consti¬ 
tution  for  Kansas — Douglas-Democratic 
revolt — Lincoln  and  Douglas  debates — 
John  Brown’s  invasion  of  Virginia — elec¬ 
tion  of  Lincoln,  1214—1216;  secession  of 
slaveholding  States — civil  war  in  its  first 
period,  1231—1241;  emancipation  of 
slaves — civil  war  in  its  last  period,  1241- 
1254;  murder  of  president  Lincoln — con¬ 
flict  of  president  Johnson  with  congress — 
reconstruction  —  constitutional  amend¬ 
ments — settlement  of  “Alabama  claims” 
—presidency  of  Grant,  1253-1258;  the 
open  door,  1297;  disputed  presidential 
election  (1876) — president  Hayes — -prac- 
tical  negation  of  reconstruction  acts  in  the 
South,  1308—1310;  money  questions  in 
politics — the  “Greenback”  party — open¬ 
ing  of  the  silver  question — Bland  silver 
bill,  1310-1312;  murder  of  president 
Garfield — stimulation  of  civil  service 
reform,  1313-1314;  president  Cleveland 
— his  tariff  message — repeal  of  tenure-of- 
office-act — inter-state  commerce  commis¬ 
sion,  1314-1316;  president  Harrison — the 
McKinley  tariff — the  Sherman  silver  act 
and  its  effects — the  Hawaiian  treaty, 
1317—1318;  second  term  of  president 
Cleveland  —  Venezuela  dispute  with 
Great  Britain — rejected  treaty  of  arbitra¬ 
tion,  1317-1319;  silver  question  in  the 
presidential  election  of  1896 — president 
McKinley — the  Dingley  tariff — war  with 
Spain — liberation  of  Cuba — acquisition 
of  the  Philippines  and  Porto  Rico — sup¬ 
pression  of  Filipino  revolt,  1319-1323; 
reelection  and  murder  of  president 
McKinley,  1324;  president  Roosevelt — 
undertaking  of  the  Panama  canal,  1324— 
1325;  material  development  of  the 
country  since  the  civil  war — moral  effects, 
1325-1326;  Roosevelt’s  second  term — 
stricter  .  immigration  measures — earth¬ 
quake  in  California — money  panic — 
Oklahoma  a  state — conservation  of 
natural  resources — the  “Roosevelt  poli¬ 
cies,”  1391-1394;  election  of  Taft— dis¬ 
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